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MONDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 

Human  Resources  and 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

Brooklyn,  NY. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:20  a.m.,  in  Bor- 
ough Hall,  Brooklyn,  NY,  Hon.  Edolphus  Towns  (chairman  of  the 
subcommittee)  presiding. 
Present:  Representative  Edolphus  Towns. 

Also  present:  Representatives  Carolyn  B.  Maloney,  Nydia  M. 
Velazquez,  and  Jerrold  Nadler. 

Staff  present:  J.  Allen  Hill,  professional  staff  member,  and 
Martine  M.  DiCroce,  clerk. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  TOWNS 

Mr.  Towns.  I  call  this  hearing  of  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  and  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions to  order.  We  meet  today  to  examine  the  health  impacts  of  in- 
cineration with  special  reference  to  the  proposed  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  incinerator. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  for  attending.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  witnesses  for  their  time  and  preparation.  I  welcome  all  of  you. 
And  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  remind  you  that  although 
this  is  a  public  hearing,  the  witnesses  are  by  invitation  of  this  siib- 
committee. 

I  am  sorry  that  time  did  not  permit  other  worthy  groups  to  par- 
ticipate today.  As  it  is,  I  expect  that  this  will  be  quite  a  lengthy 
hearing.  Although  the  issue  before  us  today  touches  many  of  us 
deeply,  this  is  not  a  town  hall  meeting  where  everyone  can  speak. 
Only  tne  witnesses  and  Members  of  Congress  are  allowed  to  speak. 

To  the  witnesses,  I  remind  you  that  your  entire  statement  will 
be  entered  into  the  record.  I  ask  that  you  restrict  your  oral  state- 
ments to  5  minutes.  We  have  a  lengthy  witness  list,  and  it  is  sim- 
ply impossible  for  each  witness  to  talk  longer.  After  every  panel 
member  has  spoken,  each  member  of  the  subcommittee  will  have 
5  minutes  to  ask  questions.  I  must  also  ask  your  indulgence  as  we 
will  not  always  adhere  to  protocol  today  in  our  witness  order.  We 
are  fortunate  to  take  testimony  from  a  12-year  old — actually,  he  is 
13;  he  turned  13  yesterday — who  must  return  to  class  this  after- 
noon; and  from  several  eminent  doctors  who  must  perform  surgery 
this  afternoon.  Therefore,  a  little  after  12:30,  I  will  ask  them  to 

(1) 


come  forward  and  testify,  wherever  we  are  with  the  panels  of  wit- 
nesses. I  hope  no  one  will  take  offense  as  none  is  intended. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  jdeld  to  a  member  of  tJie  full  commit- 
tee, the  Congresswoman  from  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan,  Congress- 
woman  Carolyn  Maloney. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Maloney.  And  Queens. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  especially  for  calling  this 
very,  very  important  hearing.  It  is  an  extremely  timely  one;  Mayor 
Giuliani  has  until  the  end  of  this  month  to  withdraw  the  permit 
and  application  for  this  incinerator,  and  I  believe  strongly  that  he 
should.  He  should  live  up  to  and  act  on  many  of  his  campaign 

Eromises,  one  of  which  was  to  study  recycling  and  prevention  first, 
efore  going  forward  with  incineration. 

We  simply  do  not  know  the  health  hazards  involved  with  inciner- 
ation. Many  noted  doctors  have  come  out  and  protested.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  this  experiment  go  on  with  New  York  City  residents. 

This  hearing  is  extremely  timely  when  you  examine  what  is  hap- 
pening nationally.  Many  people  are  distressed  in  this  country  over 
the  tests  that  took  place  on  people  with  radioactive  materials.  Yet 
there  hasn't  been  an  EIS  study  on  what  the  impact  of  this  inciner- 
ator will  mean. 

It  is  one  of  the  largest  proposed  in  the  country.  I  can  think  of 
few  subjects  that  are  as  important  to  the  residents  of  New  York 
City  and  Brooklyn.  In  particular  the  health  impact  of  garbage  in- 
cineration. 

I  think  everyone  should  be  concerned  about  the  potential  nega- 
tive impact  of  the  proposed  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  incinerator.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  any  facility,  no  matter  how  state-of-the- 
art,  can  bum  3,000  tons  a  day  of  solid  waste  garbage  without  emit- 
ting toxic  chemicals  into  the  air.  And  at  3,000  tons  a  day,  the  Navy 
Yard  incinerator  will  be  one  of  the  two  largest  in  the  Nation,  emit- 
ting smoke  in  volumes  that  are  unprecedented  in  the  United 
States.  With  no  other  incinerator  of  this  size  operating  within  an 
urban  area  in  the  United  States,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  obtain 
concrete  information  on  the  impact  of  toxic  emissions  on  the  sur- 
rounding populations. 

For  years,  proponents  of  incineration  have  argued  that  "new" 
technology  would  render  incinerators  perfectly  safe.  Better  inciner- 
ation and  high-tech  scrubbers  have  been  hailed  as  a  panacea  to  the 
ills  of  incineration.  Unfortunately,  no  technology  has  emerged  that 
demonstrates  that  incinerators  are  safe.  In  the  Greenpoint  section 
of  Brooklyn,  the  city's  incinerator  standards  are  testimony  to  how 
harmful  incineration  can  be  and  how  little  we  know  about  inciner- 
ation's impact.  The  Greenpoint  incinerator  has  never  been  tested 
for  dioxin  emissions.  Dioxin  is  a  toxic  chemical  that  the  EPA  la- 
beled as  highly  carcinogenic  and  which  poses  a  great  threat  to  the 
human  immune  system.  A  1992  EPA  report  stated  that  there  is  no 
safe  dioxin  level.  And  a  proposed  Navy  Yard  incinerator  went 
through  the  permitting  process  before  EPA  ruled  that  dioxin  is  a 
carcinogen.  It  has  been  linked  to  birth  defects  and  may  cause  ste- 
rility. The  city  tested  the  Southwest  incinerator  in  Bensonhurst 


and  found  that  the  dioxin  levels  were  more  than  31  times  the  Fed- 
eral standards  for  dioxin  emissions  and  190  times  the  State  stand- 
ard. One  of  the  reasons  that  dioxin  has  never  been  tested  at  the 
Greenpoint  incinerator  is  that  it  is  not  required  by  law. 

When  Congress  reconvenes  this  week,  I  intend  to  introduce  legis- 
lation that  will  mandate  EPA  testing  for  dioxin  emissions  at  incin- 
erators. Our  lack  of  knowledge  about  dioxin  emissions  and  our  cor- 
responding lack  of  concrete  knowledge  about  the  health  impacts  of 
dioxin  emissions  make  it  impossible  to  know  whether  supposedly 
safe  incinerators  are  belching  toxic  fumes  into  our  communities. 

Let  me  give  one  more  illustration  about  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
government's  position  on  the  health  risks  of  incineration.  In  1991, 
the  city  of  New  York  attempted  to  prevent  the  construction  of  an 
incinerator  in  Linden,  NJ,  because  the  emissions  from  that  inciner- 
ator posed  a  cancer  risk  that  is  clearly  not  acceptable  for  the  resi- 
dents of  New  York  City.  And  this  is  for  an  incinerator  that  was  to 
be  just  as,  "State  of  the  art"  as  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  inciner- 
ator. However,  when  you  include  the  emissions  from  the  proposed 
Navy  Yard  incinerator,  the  city  will  be  emitting,  according  to  DOS 
figures,  toxic  chemicals  at  far  greater  rates  than  the  city  opposed 
in  the  Linden  incinerator. 

What  this  apparently  shows  is  that  in  1991,  emissions  of  mer- 
cury, lead,  nickel,  and  cadmium  are  dangerous  to  New  Yorkers,  but 
in  1994,  emission  levels  3  times  as  high  as  those  dangerous  emis- 
sions are  considered  safe  for  New  Yorkers.  Yet,  again,  there  doesn't 
appear  to  be  an  established  standard  of  safety.  It  is  mv  hope  that 
we  will  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  we  need  to  learn  before 
we  make  safe,  rational  choices  about  incineration.  I  hope  that  the 
city  will  wait  until  all  the  medical  evidence  is  in  before  beginning 
construction  of  the  Navy  Yard  incinerator. 

And,  again,  I  thank  Chairman  Towns  for  arranging  this  impor- 
tant hearing  and  for  his  leadership  in  Congress  on  legislation  that 
calls  for  a  moratorium  on  incineration  until  the  health  hazards  and 
more  information  are  brought  to  light. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congresswoman  Maloney. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Congress- 
woman  who  really  has  the  incinerator  in  her  district,  Congress- 
woman  Nydia  Velazquez. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  NYDIA  VELAZQUEZ,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Ms.  Velazquez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  colleagues  and  dis- 
tinguished panelists. 

First,  let  me  thank  Chairman  Towns  for  convening  this  crucial 
field  hearing  on  the  effects  of  waste  incineration,  a  matter  of  ut- 
most importance  to  the  health  and  quality  of  life  of  our  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities.  We  all  recognize  the  solid  waste  problems 
that  face  New  York  and  many  other  cities.  We  all  recognize  that 
these  problems  cannot  be  swept  under  the  rug.  Quite  the  contrary, 
that  is  literally  what  we  were  doing  with  our  garbage  for  far  too 
long. 

We  must  address  these  problems  and  we  must  move  forward 
promptly,  but  we  cannot  move  forward  in  ignorance  or  we  may  fur- 


ther  harm  our  communities  and  our  future  generations.  We  simply 
must  know  more  about  the  health  effects  of  solid  waste  inciner- 
ation before  we  continue  to  rely  on  this  method  of  disposal.  In  par- 
ticular, we  must  learn  about  incineration's  health  effects  to  at-risk 
populations  such  as  the  young,  the  aged,  and  the  sick,  and  to  com- 
munities that  already  are  contending  with  environmental  pollut- 
ants. 

As  the  Representative  for  the  12th  Congressional  District,  that 
is  one  of  my  greatest  concerns  because,  sadly,  my  district  is  already 
home  to  many  environmental  problems  or  near  many  environ- 
mental problems.  We  already  have  a  garbage  station,  an  asphalt 
plant,  a  public  dump,  a  waste  incinerator,  and  Department  of  Sani- 
tation garages,  just  to  name  a  few. 

Given  the  list  of  undesirables,  it  is  inconceivable  that  our  com- 
munity is  targeted  yet  again  for  the  massive  44-story  municipal 
solid  waste  incinerator  that  would  bum  3,000  tons  of  garbage  per 
day.  It  is  immoral,  and  a  contradiction  that  this  44-story  inciner- 
ator will  be  the  tallest  structure  in  this  part  of  my  district. 

When  I  consider  the  concentration  of  negative-impact  facilities  in 
districts  like  mine,  and  then  see  that  disproportionately  high  levels 
of  cancer,  respiratory  illnesses,  skin  rashes  and  other  illnesses,  I 
cannot  ignore  the  obvious  link  between  the  two;  and  I  can't  help 
to  think  also  in  any  other  terms  but  environmental  racism. 

Furthermore,  the  combination  of  pollution  concentration  with 
poor  access  to  health  services  is  a  ticking  time  bomb  for  minority 
constituencies  like  mine.  They  will  live  sicker  and  die  younger  than 
the  average  American. 

According  to  a  1992  National  Law  Journal  report,  minority  com- 
munities are  repeatedly  discriminated  against  when  it  comes  to  en- 
vironmental enforcement  and  cleanup.  What  guarantees  do  we 
have  that  communities  like  mine  will  receive  lair  and  equal  en- 
forcement of  environmental  laws  if  this  facility  is  built? 

We  must  also  carefully  examine  the  experience  of  other  commu- 
nities around  the  Nation.  For  example,  over  the  last  5  years,  New- 
ark, NJ,  has  reduced  its  household  refuse  by  over  20  percent.  This 
is  due  to  a  comprehensive  community  education  campaign  focused 
on  forced  reduction  and  recycling. 

Is  there  anything  we  should  Team  and  copy  from  our  neighbors 
before  we  move  forward  with  more  incineration?  Conclusive  infor- 
mation about  immediate  and  long-term  impact  of  incineration  on 
exposed  populations  must  be  made  widely  available  and  carefully 
weighed  before  new  sources  are  permitted. 

Is  the  latest  and  most  reliable  health  research  on  incineration 
being  considered  in  reaching  conclusions  about  the  proposed  Navy 
Yard  incinerator?  These  are  questions  that  my  constituents  are 
asking.  These  are  questions  that  demand  answers.  I  hope  the  testi- 
mony we  hear  today  will  provide  these  answers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  our  witnesses.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Velazquez  follows:] 
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Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman,  colleagues  and  distinguished 
pemelists .  First,  let  me  thank  Chairman  Tovns  for  convening  this 
crucial  field  hearing  on  the  effects  of  waste  incineration  ...  a 
matter  of  utmost  importetnce  to  the  health  and  quality~of-life  of 
our  neighborhoods  and  communities . 

We  all  recognize  the  solid  waste  problems  that  face  New  York 
and  many  other  cities.  We  all  recognize  that  these  problems  cannot 
be  swept  under  the  rug.  Quite  the  contrary,  that  is  literally  what 
we  were  doing  with  our  garbage  for  far  too  long.  We  must  address 
these  problems  and  we  must  move  forward  promptly  . .  .  but,  we 
cannot  move  forward  in  ignorance  or  we  may  further  harm  our 
communities   and  our  future  generations. 

We  simply  must  know  more  about  the  health  effects  of  solid 
waste  incineration  before  we  continue  to  rely  on  this  method  of 
disposal .  In  particular,  we  must  learn  about  incineration' s  health 
effects  to  at  risk  populations,  such  as  the  young,  the  aged  and  the 
sick  . .  .  and  to  communities  that  already  eure  contending  with 
environmental  pollutants. 

As  Representative  for  the  12th  Congressional  District,  that 
is  one  of  my  greatest  concerns  because  sadly,  my  district  is 
already  home  or  adjacent  to  many  environmental  problems.  We 
already  have  a  garbage  station,  an  asphalt  plant,  a  public  dump, 
a  waste  incinerator  and  Department  of  Sanitation  garages,  just  to 
name  a  few.  Given  this  list  of  undesirables,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  our  community  is  targeted  yet  again  for  a  massive  44  story 
municipal  solid  waste  incinerator  that  would  burn  3,000  tons  of 
garbage  per  day. 


When  I  consider  the  concentration  of  negative  Impact 
facilities  In  districts  like  mine  and  then  see  the 
disproportionately  high  levels  of  cancer,  respiratory  ailments, 
skin  rashes,  and  other  illnesses,  I  cemnot  Ignore  the  obvious  link 
between  the  two.  Furthermore,  the  combination  of  pollution 
concentration  with  poor  access  to  health  services  is  a  ticking  time 
bomb  for  minority  constituencies  like  mine. . .they  will  live  sicker 
and  die  younger  than  the  average  Americsm. 

Furthermore,  according  to  a  1992  National  Law  Journal  report, 
minority  communities  are  repeatedly  discriminated  against  when  it 
comes  to  environmental  enforcement  and  cleanup.  What  guarantees 
do  we  have  that  communities  like  mine  will  receive  fair  and  equal 
enforcement  of  environmental   laws  if  this  facility  is  built? 

We  must  also  carefully  examine  the  experience  of  other 
communities  around  the  nation.  For  example,  over  the  last  five 
years  Newark,  New  Jersey  has  reduced  its  household  refuse  by  over 
20  percent.  This  is  due  to  a  comprehensive  community  education 
campaign  focused  on  source  reduction  and  recycling.  Is  there 
anything  we  should  learn  and  copy  from  our  neighbors  before  we  move 
forward  with  more  incineration? 

Conclusive  information  about  the  immediate  and  long  term 
impact  of  incineration  on  exposed  populations  must  be  made  widely 
available  and  carefully  weighed  before  new  sources  are  permitted. 
Is  the  latest  and  most  reliable  health  research  on  incineration 
being  considered  in  reaching  conclusions  about  the  proposed  Navy 
Yard  incinerator? 


These  are  questions  that  my  constituents  are  asking.  These 
are  questions  that  demand  answers.  I  hope  the  testimony  we  hear 
today  will  provide  these  answers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  our  witnesses.      Thank  you. 


Mr.  Towns.  I  now  recognize  another  person  who  has  been  very 
involved  in  this  issue  for  many,  many  years,  the  Congressman  from 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  Congressman  Nadler. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JERROLD  L.  NADLER,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Nadler.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  thanking  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Ed  Towns,  for  arranging  this  hearing  and 
inviting  me  to  be  a  panelist.  And  I  would  like  to  thank  Borough 
President  Howard  Golden  for  his  commitment  to  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  City  for  his  work  in  opposing  the  opening 
of  the  new  incinerators  generally  and  of  the  Brookl>Ti  Navy  Yard 
and  Southwest  incinerators  in  particular,  as  well  as  my  other  col- 
leagues and  neighbors  who  have  taken  time  to  testify  and  will  take 
time  to  testify  during  this  important  hearing. 

Brooklyn  and  New  York  CiW  face  a  crisis  today.  In  Bensonhurst, 
plans  continue  to  reopen  the  Southwest  Brooklyn  incinerator  while 
at  the  same  time  construction  of  a  brandnew  massive  incinerator 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navv  Yard  is  about  to  be  given  the  go-ahead.  At 
the  present  time,  Federal  laws  do  not  require  the  byproducts  of  in- 
cineration to  be  handled  as  hazardous  waste  if  the  final  outcome 
of  the  incineration  process  is  the  generation  of  energy  for  consump- 
tion. Incinerators  emit  ash  that  is  so  high  in  contaminants  that  it 
would  qualify  as  hazardous  material  under  Federal  and  State  envi- 
ronmental laws  if  it  were  not  specifically  exempted  for  no  particu- 
larly good  reason. 

In  1991,  approximately  400,000  tons  of  incinerator  ash  were  dis- 
posed of  in  New  York  alone,  resulting  in  very  serious  toxic  pollu- 
tion hazards.  The  reopening  of  the  Southwest  Brooklyn  incinerator 
would  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  people  I  serve  in 
Bensonhurst,  the  shore-front  commimities  and  the  whole  area  in 
general.  When  that  incinerator  was  closed — that  is,  an  existing 
smaller  incinerator  than  the  one  we  are  primarily  talking  about 
here  today — when  that  incinerator  was  closed  in  October  1991,  we 
know  that  it  was  emitting  toxic  chemicals  and  pollutants  including 
lead,  mercury,  nitrogen  oxide,  and  dioxin,  a  known  carcinogen  and 
one  of  the  most  poisonous  substances  we  know. 

In  November  1990,  the  city  found  the  dioxin  level  in  that  neigh- 
borhood to  be  190  times  greater  than  the  New  York  State  target 
level  for  that  site.  Incinerators  such  as  Southwest  Brooklyn  and 
such  as  that  proposed  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  are  not  the  an- 
swer to  the  solid  waste  crisis. 

There  are  very  severe  questions  about  these  incinerators.  Why  is 
there  no  environmental  impact  statement  prepared  either  for  the 
reopening  of  the  Southwest  Brooklyn  incinerator  or  for  the  pro- 
posed Navy  Yard  incinerator?  Why  is  there  no  real  information 
available  to  us  on  the  levels  of  contaminants  to  be  emitted  or  the 
health  effects  of  those  contaminants?  Why  is  there  no  real  discus- 
sion as  there  would  be  by  law  and  EIS  of  all  alternatives?  Why  is 
there  no  alternatives  analysis? 

The  history  of  radiation  dangers  from  so-called  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy  tests  of  nuclear  bombs  over  the  last  50  years  is  a 
case  study  in  irresponsible  and  ignorant  poisoning  of  our  water  and 
our  air  and  our  lungs  and  our  people.  Why  should  we  repeat  this 
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mistake  again?  So  that  we  can  sit  here  in  50  years  and  say,  what 
a  terrible  tragedy? 

Recent  articles  in  publications  such  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
have  documented  that  health  hazards  aside,  incinerators  are  no 
longer  a  cost-effective  method  of  disposal  of  solid  waste.  We  have 
seen  cities  and  towns  and  counties  all  over  the  country  with  moun- 
tains of  debt  on  their  hands  after  building  expensive  white-ele- 
phant incinerators.  These  cities  and  towns  and  counties  must  man- 
date by  law  that  businesses  and  residences  ship  their  garbage  to 
incinerators,  rather  than  to  cheaper  disposal  facilities  readily  avail- 
able, simply  to  generate  income  for  the  incinerators  in  order  to  re- 
tire the  debt. 

Why  should  we  repeat  this  kind  of  mistake?  Why  should  a  finan- 
cially strapped  city  build  and  rebuild  incinerators  that,  besides  pol- 
luting our  air  and  poisoning  our  people,  will  drain  our  tax  dollars 
for  decades? 

We  think  that  there  are  environmentally  sound,  workable  alter- 
natives to  incinerators.  We  know  that  we  should  be  spending  our 
resources  on  recycling  and  reuse  and  source  reduction.  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Towns-Richardson  Pollution  Pre- 
vention ana  Incineration  Alternatives  Act  to  allow  for  proper  re- 
search to  be  done  to  develop  environmentally  safe  forms  of  waste 
management  and  helping  to  clean  up  the  host  of  problems  that 
have  accompanied  past  incineration. 

I  will  work  closely  with  my  colleagues  to  see  that  this  legislation 
is  enacted,  and  I  join  my  colleagues  in  asking  the  new  mayor  to 
withdraw  the  permit  request  so  that  he  can  have  some  time  to 
properly  analyze  the  alternatives  and  to  seek  to  ascertain  other 
proper  courses  of  action  before  we  plunge  ahead  into  this  poisonous 
course  that  we  are  about  to  embark  upon. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Nadler  follows:] 
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Good  noming.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  thanking  ny 
colleague,  Congressnember  Ed  Towns,  for  arranging  this  hearing 
and  inviting  ne  to  be  a  panelist.   I  would  also  like  to  thank 
Borough  President  Howard  Golden  for  his  coanitnent  to  the  people 
of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City,  in  particular  for  his  work  in 
preventing  the  opening  of  new  incinerators,  as  well  as  ny  other 
colleagues  and  neighbors  who  have  taken  time  to  testify  at  this 
important  hearing. 

Brooklyn  faces  a  crisis  today.   In  Bensonhurst,  plans 
continue  to  re-open  the  Southwest  Brooklyn  Incinerator,  while  at 
the  same  time  construction  of  a  new  incinerator,  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  is  being  given  the  go-ahead. 

At  the  present  time.  Federal  laws  do  not  require  the  by- 
products of  incineration  to  be  handled  as  hazardous  waste  if  the 
final  outcome  of  the  incineration  process  is  the  generation  of 
energy  for  consumption.   Incinerators  typically  emit  ash  that  is 
so  high  in  contaminants  that  it  would  qualify  as  a  hazardous 
laaterial  under  Federal  and  State  environmental  laws  if 
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it  were  not  specifically  exempted.   In  1991,  approxiaately 
400,000  tons  of  incinerator  ash  were  disposed  of  in  New  York 
alone,  resulting  in  serious  toxic  pollution  hazards. 

The  re-opening  of  the  Southwest  Brooklyn  incinerator  would 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  people  I  serve  in  both 
Bensonhurst  and  the  shorefront.   Southwest  Brooklyn  was  closed  in 
October  of  1991.   At  that  time,  it  was  enitting  a  number  of  toxic 
chemicals  and  pollutants  including  lead,  mercury,  nitrogen  oxide, 
and  dioxin,  a  known  carcinogen.   In  November  of  1990,  the  City 
found  the  dioxin  level  at  Southwest  Brooklyn  to  be  190  times 
greater  than  the  New  York  State  target  level  for  that  site. 

I  am  neither  doctor  or  a  scientist;  I  am,  however,  a  person 
who  listens  very  closely  to  his  neighbors.   At  meetings  and 
rallies  on  the  Southwest  incinerator,  I  am  always  touched  and 
taken  aback  by  the  stories  told  by  f«uBilies  about  relatives  with 
residences  closest  to  the  incinerator,  who  have  died  from  or  are 
stricken  with  cancer.   Adverse  health  affects  are  not  just 
evident  in  Brooklyn  alone;  they  appear  to  be  a  common  occurrence 
among  many  people  who  live  close  to  incinerators. 

Incinerators  are  not  the  answer  to  the  solid  waste  crisis. 
Recent  articles  in  publications  such  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
have  documented  that  incinerators  are  not  seen  as  a  cost- 
effective  method  for  disposal  of  solid  waste.   Why  should  a 
financially  strapped  city  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  build  and  rebuild  ineffective  methods  of  disposal?   Experience 
has  also  demonstrated  that  there  are  environmentally  sound. 
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workable  alternatives  to  incineration  such  as  recycling,  reuse, 
and  source  reduction. 

I  an  proud  to  be  an  original  co-sponsor  of  the  Totms- 
Richardson  Pollution  Prevention  and  Incineration  Alternatives 
Act.  This  legislation  will  allow  for  the  proper  research  to  Ise 
done  to  develop  sensible,  environmentally  safe  forms  of  waste 
management,  while  at  the  seune  time  helping  to  clean  up  the  host 
of  problems  that  have  accompanied  incineration.  I  will  work 
closely  with  all  my  colleagues  to  see  that  this  vital  legislation 
is  enacted. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  for  their  opening 
statements  and  also  thank  you  for  cosponsoring  the  Towns-Rich- 
ardson legislation.  All  of  the  members  here  are  cosponsors  of  that 

bill. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  invite  to  the  witness  table  a  person 
who  has  been  in  the  forefront  for  many,  many  years  fighting  for  the 
people  of  Brooklyn,  Hon,  Howard  Golden,  president  of  the  borough 
of  Brooklyn.  May  I  say,  as  he  approaches,  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  extra  material  of  the  witness  to  be  included  in  the 
record,  including  my  own  opening  statement,  and  without  objec- 
tion, so  ordered. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Towns  follows:] 
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Opening  Statement 

Chalraan  Edolphus   "Ed"  Towns  imam-auiTaMnt 

Subcommittee  on  Hunan  Resources 

and  Intergovernmental  Relations 

24  January  1994 

"Health  Impacts  of  Incineration" 

I  have  called  this  hearing  of  the  Government  Operations' 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  and  Intergovernmental  Relations 
to  examine  the  health  impacts  of  incineration.   It  seems  entirely 
appropriate  that  we  should  hold  this  hearing  in  Brooklyn,  among 
the  communities  to  be  effected  by  the  3,000  ton  per  day  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  Incinerator  and  the  Southwest  Brooklyn  Incinerator. 

Every  community  needs  to  make  choices  about  how  to  manage 
their  garbage,  and  New  York  is  no  exception.   New  York  City  is 
unique  in  being  such  a  large  "local  government".   Everyone  in  New 
York  is  aware  of  the  recycling  efforts  of  our  Sanitation 
Department.   Everyone  will  be  effected  by  that  program.   But  not 
evervone  will  be  a  mile  or  two  from  the  new  incinerator.   The 
effects  of  burning  our  garbage  will  not  be  shared  equally  among 
all  New  York  City  residents.   Given  that  this  is  a  city-wide 
policy,  it  seems  only  fair  to  ask  what  additional  risk  is  being 
forced  upon  the  residents  of  these  communities.   What  can  they 
expect  to  suffer? 

Therefore,  I  have  invited  the  local  elected  representatives 
to  speak  to  their  concerns.   I  have  invited  the  federal  agencies 
within  the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction  who  perform  valuable 
health  research  to  tell  us  about  the  likely  health  effects. 
Ironically,  for  all  the  research  that  we  do  with  federal  tax 
dollars,  only  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  effects  the  incinerator. 
All  its  other  requirement*,  including  the  environmental  impact 
statement,  are  a  result  of  state  laws.   I  have  therefore  invited 
officials  of  our  state  agencies  to  testify  about  how  they 
consider  health  impacts  in  the  permit  process.   Another  reason 
for  holding  this  hearing  in  Brooklyn  is  for  us  to  hear  from  some 
of  the  many  citizen  groups  who  have  raised  concerns  about  the 
City's  incineration  policy.   Today,  we  will  hear  from  a  broad 
range  of  groups,  from  environmental  and  public  health  groups  to 
community  boards  emd  religious  organizations. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  environmental  impact  statements  is 
that  they  don't  stop  anything.   They  can  be  a  source  of  great 
litigation  to  b«  sure  that  they  are  complete,  but  they  don't  put 
an  end  to  a  project.   Instead,  w*  rely  on  the  public  response  to 
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Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  President,  if  you  have  any  extra  material  that 
you  would  like  included  in  the  record,  it  will  be  done. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOWARD  GOLDEN,  PRESmENT,  BOROUGH  OF 
BROOKLYN,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  BEN  ESNER 

Mr.  Golden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  you  back  to  Borough  Hall,  you  having  been  the  dep- 
uty borough  president  of  Brooklyn  for  some  very  prestigious  years, 
and  certainly  to  welcome  your  colleagues.  This  is  Ben  Esner,  who 
is  someone  that  I  rely  upon  heavily  in  these  matters,  and  who  has 
been  working  with  my  staff  for  so  many  years. 

I  think  now  we  can  safely  say  this  is  going  into  the  11th  or  12th 
year  that  I  can  remember  that  we  have  been  fighting  this  mon- 
strous situation.  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  the  proposed 
solid  waste  incinerator  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  have  long  opposed  this  project.  From  an  en- 
vironmental point  of  view,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  and 
from  a  public  health  perspective,  this  project  is  bad  for  Brooklyn, 
it  is  bad  for  its  residents,  and  it  is  bad  for  the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  York. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  incineration  has  negative  consequences  for 
the  public's  health.  As  the  city  struggles  to  meet  the  mandates  of 
the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act,  it  is  foolish  to  add  a  source  of  air  pollu- 
tion that  does  not  provide  an  environmental,  economic,  or  social 
benefit. 

I  understand  that  some  say  there  is  conflicting  evidence  about 
how  damaging  incineration  is  to  an  individual's  health.  Proponents 
of  incineration  have  health  and  environmental  experts  that  say 
burning  is  not  so  bad.  Opponents  have  experts  that  say  burning 
causes  respiratory  disease  and  cancer.  It  is  daunting  for 
decisionmakers  to  sift  through  this  chorus  of  opinion. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  this  is  one  elected  official 
who  will  not  gamble  with  people's  health  and  the  integrity  of  our 
environment.  The  benefit  of  my  doubt  goes  to  those  who  are  most 
conservative  and  cautious  in  assessing  the  risks  of  this  technology. 
Health  risk  assessments,  documents  that  purportedly  enumerate 
the  potential  health  hazards  of  incinerators  based  on  speculative 
emissions  projections  and  air  modeling,  are  routinely  prepared  be- 
fore projects  are  permitted  and  built.  However,  to  my  knowledge, 
there  has  never  been  a  health  study  of  a  population  or  a  geographic 
area  where  an  incinerator  has  actually  been  operating.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  empirical  verification  of  the  safety  of  the  inciner- 
ators, despite  the  fact  that  health  risk  assessments  universally 
present  positive  pictures  of  incineration  projects  to  sell  them  to 
communities. 

I  urge  this  subcommittee  to  investigate  this  important  fact. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  both  the  incineration  industry  and  gov- 
ernment permitting  agencies  are  reluctant  to  verify  the  findings  of 
health  risk  assessments.  The  industry  fears  adding  more  negative 
publicity  to  its  record  of  deservedly  oad  press.  Grovemment  fears 
embarrassment  for  permitting  these  facilities  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  subcommittee  can  develop  a  proposal  that 
will  require  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to  conduct  followup 
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health  studies,  beginning  with  faciHties  that  are  already  in  oper- 
ation, and  to  require  that  these  studies  be  done  before  any  new  in- 
cineration facilities  are  permitted. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  very  bill,  H.R.  424  calls  for  a  permit- 
ting moratorium  on  new  municipal  waste  incinerators.  I  strongly 
endorse  this  bill  and  urge  the  entire  New  York  City  congressional 
delegation  and  our  U.S.  Senators,  particularly  Patrick  Moynihan  of 
New  York,  to  join  you  in  sponsoring  this  legislation,  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so.  Enacting  H.R.  424  now  would  put  a  nalt  to 
a  rush  to  bum  garbage,  giving  government  agencies  and  affected 
communities  time  to  nnally  verity  the  health  related  claims  of  in- 
cineration opponents. 

I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  other  critical  aspects  of  the 
Navy  Yard  proposals.  These  issues  concern  the  cost  of  the  Navy 
Yard  facility  and  comparing  that  cost  to  alternative  disposal  strate- 
gies. As  background  material,  I  have  submitted  a  number  of  docu- 
ments for  this  hearing's  record  in  addition  to  this  testimony. 

Incineration  is  a  very  expensive  waste  disposal  option.  Over  the 
20-year  contract  of  the  proposed  facility  at  the  Navy  Yard,  I  esti- 
mate the  city  of  New  York  will  spend  in  excess  of  $2  billion,  some- 
where between  $100  and  $120  a  ton  or  more  to  dispose  of  3,000 
tons  of  garbage  a  day.  This  cost  doesn't  even  include  the  cost  of 
shipping  ash  residue  generated  at  the  facility  to  a  landfill  in  Vir- 
ginia as  planned  by  the  city.  You  should  also  be  aware  that  as  a 
result  of  the  nature  of  the  city's  contract  with  Wheelabrator  Tech- 
nologies, the  selected  owner  and  operator  of  the  incinerator.  New 
York  will  not  be  able  to  seek  out  lower  cost  disposal  options  for 
those  3,000  tons  a  day  of  garbage  for  20  years. 

All  responsible  parties  to  this  debate  agree  that  waste  reduction, 
recycling  and  composting  must  be  the  city's  first  priority  in  ad- 
dressing the  garbage  problem.  New  York  State  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  require  this  hierarchy.  These  strategies 
must  be  fully  maximized,  and  we  should  be  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  investments  to  implement  these  environmentally  respon- 
sible waste  management  options. 

However,  well  into  the  foreseeable  future  there  will  be  a  need  to 
dispose  of  some  portion  of  New  York  Cit^s  waste  that  cannot  be 
handled  through  these  methods.  The  choice  for  that  portion  of 
waste  is  to  bum  or  bury.  If  we  choose  to  landfill,  an  option  I  sup- 
port as  an  alternative  to  incineration,  landfilling  at  Fresh  Kills  on 
Staten  Island  is  not  acceptable.  That  landfill  is  an  environmental 
nightmare.  I  have  long  maintained  that  the  city  must  decrease  its 
reliance  on  that  facility  and  not  increase  it.  The  real  option  that 
is  left  to  the  city  is  to  export  waste  for  landfilling  out  of  the  city. 

A  number  of  factors  have  combined  over  the  last  several  years 
that  have  kept  landfill  prices  very  low.  These  factors  include  the 
success  of  waste  reduction  and  recycling  programs  nationally,  the 
national  recession,  and  the  fact  that  despite  the  implementation  of 
stricter  landfill  regulations  that  have  led  to  the  closure  or  antici- 
pated closure  of  many  landfills,  landfill  capacity  that  complies  with 
these  new  standards  has  actually  increased.  This  favorable  supply- 
and-demand  equation  in  the  landfill  marketplace  is  something  that 
the  city  should  take  advantage  of  immediately.  While  it  is  true  that 
these  stricter  environmental  standards  have  incrementally  raised 
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the  cost  of  landfilling,  the  regulations  provide  strong  protection  for 
public  health. 

Fresh  Kills  landfill  does  not  now  and  probably  never  will  meet 
these  standards,  which  appropriately  require  liners  as  well  as  so- 
phisticated leachate  and  gas  collection  systems.  I  urge  Congress  to 
continue  enforcing  and  improving  environmental  standards  at  land- 
fills and  to  closely  monitor  new  developments  in  this  area. 

The  best  way  iot  the  city  to  access  the  landfill  market  is  through 
a  competitive  solicitation  of  private  landfill  owners  willing  to  enter 
into  long-term  agreements  with  the  city  to  accept  municipal  waste. 
Contractual  agreements  of  this  nature  could  save  the  city  $1  billion 
or  more  over  20  years,  as  compared  to  incineration,  even  after  fac- 
toring in  transportation  costs  to  move  waste  out  of  the  city. 

Low,  fixed  capital  costs  in  the  landfill  business  make  tnese  types 
of  arrangements  very  attractive  to  landfill  owners  and  keep  the 
price  per  ton  extremely  competitive.  The  benefits  for  the  city  are 
obvious. 

As  you  know,  there  are  several  bills  pending  before  Congress 
that  would  permit  government  authorities  in  receiving  States  to 
regulate  waste  imports.  The  central  difference  between  the  various 
proposals  is  which  government  entity  has  this  authority.  Rep- 
resentative Boucher's  bill  vests  this  authority  with  county  govern- 
ments. Representative  Wyden  and  Senator  Coats  propose  that  Gov- 
ernors basically  wield  this  authority. 

I  agree  with  the  central  premise  of  both  these  bills.  I  do  not  want 
New  York  City  to  use  a  landfill  in  any  community  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  that  does  not  explicitly  welcome  out-of-state  waste. 
Both  legislative  proposals  require  landfill  owners  to  enter  into  host 
community  agreements  with  the  local  government  that  insures  that 
the  locality  realizes  an  economic  benefit  from  a  given  landfill  oper- 
ation and  that  out-of-state  waste  is  specifically  accepted. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  the  city,  should  it  choose  to  export 
waste,  must  also  ensure  that  a  democratic  decisionmaking  process 
is  followed  when  landfill  siting  decisions  are  made.  Further,  waste 
leaving  the  city  must  go  by  barge  or  rail  to  reduce  environmental 
impacts. 

Most  observers  agree  that  Governors,  in  general,  are  under  more 
pressure  to  limit  or  ban  waste  imports  than  local  governments.  My 
view  is  that  it  is  more  appropriate  for  local  authorities  in  consulta- 
tion with  local  residents  potentially  affected  by  waste  imports  to 
make  decisions  about  accepting  or  rejecting  out-of-state  waste  or 
the  construction  of  new  landfill  capacity. 

Representative  Boucher's  bill,  H.R.  963,  accomplishes  this,  pre- 
serves the  export  option  while  protecting  local  decisionmaking  in 
communities  and  receiving  States  and  requires  landfills  to  comply 
with  the  new  environmental  standards  that  protect  public  healing. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  regardless  of  what  the 
city  of  New  York  chooses  to  do  with  municipally  collected  waste, 
these  bills  are  critically  important  to  New  York  City's  economy. 
Waste  generated  by  businesses  throughout  the  city  and  handled  by 
private  carters  is  landfilled  out  of  State.  If  a  bill  is  passed  that  se- 
riously restricts  waste  exports,  landfill  prices  will  climb.  Those 
price  increases  will  be  passed  directly  to  the  city's  businesses,  both 
large  and  small,  and  will  have  a  devastating  economic  impact. 
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I  strongly  urge  New  York  City's  congressional  delegation  to  fol- 
low this  issue  closely  and  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  debate. 

Proponents  of  the  Navy  Yard  incinerator,  both  in  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment, have  said  export  is  not  a  reliable  alternative  because  im- 
pending congressional  action  will  make  it  prohibitively/  expensive. 
It  is  ironic  that  in  the  effort  to  advance  ana  bolster  this  argument, 
those  same  individuals  have  done  nothing  to  engage  Congress  in 
the  export  debate.  They  fear  imdermining  the  incinerator's  ration- 
ale, even  if  that  means  hurting  the  city's  business  community. 

Whether  or  not  waste  exports  are  adopted  as  an  alternative  to 
incineration,  the  implications  for  New  Yorkers  of  congressional  ac- 
tion in  this  area  are  farreaching.  As  a  city,  we  have  clear  and  com- 
pelling interests  to  protect,  and  we  look  to  you  for  leadership. 

There  are  alternatives  to  incineration  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.  Our  task  ahead  is  to  make  those  alternatives  viable,  to  take 
advantage  of  that  window  of  opportunity  the  marketplace  has  af- 
forded us,  and  to  convince  this  new  administration  in  the  city 
across  the  river  at  city  hall  that  the  environment,  public  health, 
and  the  city's  economic  future  are  too  important  to  send  up  in 
smoke. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  thoughtful 
statement  and  to  take  this  opportunity  to  applaud  you  on  the  lead- 
ership that  you  provide  in  this  area. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Golden  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  BROOKLYN  BOROUGH  PRESIDENT  HOWARD  GOLDEN 
BEFORE  THE  U.S.    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES   SUB-COMMITTEE  ON 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  AND   INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 
REGARDING  THE   PROPOSED  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD 
SOLID  WASTE   INCINERATOR 
JANUARY  24,    1994 

GOOD  MORNING,    MR.    CHAIRMAN,    AND  HONORABLE  MEMBERS   OF 
CONGRESS.      THANK  YOU   FOR  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESENT  MY  VIEWS 
ON  THE   PROPOSED   SOLID  WASTE   INCINERATOR  AT  THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY 
YARD. 

IT   IS   NO   SECRET  THAT   I   HAVE   LONG  OPPOSED  THIS 
PROJECT.      FROM  AN   ENVIRONMENTAL   POINT  OF  VIEW,    FROM  AN 
ECONOMIC   POINT  OF  VIEW,    AND   FROM  A  PUBLIC   HEALTH   PERSPECTIVE, 
THIS   PROJECT   IS   BAD   FOR  BROOKLYN  RESIDENTS  AND  BAD   FOR  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

I   HAVE  NO  DOUBT  THAT   INCINERATION  HAS  NEGATIVE 
CONSEQUENCES   FOR  THE   PUBLIC'S   HEALTH.      AS  THE  CITY  STRUGGLES 
TO  MEET  THE  MANDATES   OF  THE   FEDERAL   CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS, 
IT   IS   FOOLISH  TO  ADD  A   SOURCE  OF  AIR   POLLUTION  THAT  DOES  NOT 
PROVIDE   AN   ENVIRONMENTAL,    ECONOMIC,    OR  SOCIAL  BENEFIT. 

I    UNDERSTAND  THAT   SOME  SAY  THERE   IS   CONFLICTING 
EVIDENCE  ABOUT  HOW  DAMAGING   INCINERATION   IS  TO  AN 
INDIVIDUAL'S   HEALTH. 

-MORE- 
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2. 

PROPONENTS  OF  INCINERATION  HAVE  HEALTH  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  EXPERTS  THAT  SAY  'BURNING  IS  NOT  SO  BAD.' 
OPPONENTS  HAVE  EXPERTS  THAT  SAY  'BURNING  CAUSES  RESPIRATORY 
DISEASE  AND  CANCER. '   IT  IS  DAUNTING  FOR  DECISION-MAKERS  TO 
SIFT  THROUGH  THIS  CHORUS  OF  OPINION. 

I  WANT  TO  MAKE  IT  PERFECTLY  CLEAR  THAT  THIS  IS  ONE 
ELECTED  OFFICIAL  WHO  WILL  NOT  GAMBLE  WITH  PEOPLE'S  HEALTH 
AND  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  OUR  ENVIRONMENT. 

THE  BENEFIT  OF  MY  DOUBT  GOES  TO  THOSE  WHO  ARE  MOST 
CONSERVATIVE  AND  CAUTIOUS  IN  ASSESSING  THE  RISKS  OF  THIS 
TECHNOLOGY. 

HEALTH  RISK  ASSESSMENTS  —  DOCUMENTS  THAT  PURPORTEDLY 
ENUMERATE  THE  POTENTIAL  HEALTH  HAZARDS  OF  INCINERATORS  BASED 
ON  SPECULATIVE  EMISSIONS  PROJECTIONS  AND  AIR  MODELING  --  ARE 
ROUTINELY  PREPARED  BEFORE  PROJECTS  ARE  PERMITTED  AND  BUILT. 

HOWEVER,  TO  MY  KNOWLEDGE,  THERE  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  A 
HEALTH  STUDY  OF  A  POPULATION  OR  A  GEOGRAPHICAL  AREA  WHERE  AN 
INCINERATOR  HAS  ACTUALLY  BEEN  OPERATING. 

IN  OTHER  WORDS,  THERE  IS  NO  EMPIRICAL  VERIFICATION  OF 
THE  SAFETY  OF  INCINERATORS  DESPITE  THE  FACT  THAT  HEALTH  RISK 
ASSESSMENTS  UNIVERSALLY  PRESENT  POSITIVE  PICTURES  OF 
INCINERATION  PROJECTS  TO  SELL  THEM  TO  COMMUNITIES.   I  URGE 
THIS  SUB-COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  THIS  IMPORTANT  FACT. 

IT  IS  NOT  SURPRISING  THAT  BOTH  THE  INCINERATION 
INDUSTRY  AND  GOVERNMENT  PERMITTING  AGENCIES  ARE  RELUCTANT  TO 
VERIFY  THE  FINDINGS  OF  HEALTH  RISK  ASSESSMENTS. 

-MORE- 
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3. 

THE  INDUSTRY  FEARS  ADDING  MORE  NEGATIVE  PUBLICITY  TO 
ITS  RECORD  OF  DESERVEDLY  BAD  PRESS.   GOVERNMENT  FEARS 
EMBARRASSMENT  FOR  PERMITTING  THESE  FACILITIES  IN  THE  FIRST 
PLACE. 

IT  IS  MY  HOPE  THAT  THIS  SUB-COMMITTEE  CAN  DEVELOP  A 
PROPOSAL  THAT  WOULD  REQUIRE  THE  APPROPRIATE  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 
TO  CONDUCT  FOLLOW-UP  HEALTH  STUDIES,  BEGINNING  WITH 
FACILITIES  THAT  ARE  ALREADY  IN  OPERATION,  AND  TO  REQUIRE  THAT 
THESE  STUDIES  BE  DONE  BEFORE  ANY  NEW  INCINERATION  FACILITIES 
ARE  PERMITTED. 

IN  FACT,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  YOUR  BILL,  H.R.  424,  CALLS  FOR 
A  PERMITTING  MORATORIUM  ON  NEW  MUNICIPAL  WASTE  INCINERATORS. 
I  STRONGLY  ENDORSE  THIS  BILL  AND  URGE  THE  ENTIRE  NEW  YORK 
CITY  CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATION  AND  OUR  U.S.  SENATORS  TO  JOIN 
YOU  IN  SPONSORING  THIS  LEGISLATION  IF  THEY  HAVE  NOT  ALREADY 
DONE  SO. 

ENACTING  H.R.  424  NOW  WOULD  PUT  A  HALT  TO  THE  RUSH  TO 
BURN  GARBAGE,  GIVING  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  AND  AFFECTED 
CCteMUNITIES  TIME  TO  FINALLY  ATTEMPT  TO  VERIFY  THE 
HEALTH-RELATED  CLAIMS  OF  INCINERATION  PROPONENTS. 

I  WANT  TO  DIRECT  YOUR  ATTENTION  TO  SOME  OTHER  CRITICAL 
ASPECTS  OF  THE  NAVY  YARD  PROPOSAL.   THESE  ISSUES  CONCERN  THE 
COST  OF  THE  NAVY  YARD  FACILITY  AND  COMPARING  THAT  COST  TO 
ALTERNATIVE  DISPOSAL  STRATEGIES.   AS  BACKGROUND  MATERIAL,  I 
HAVE  SUBMITTED  A  NUMBER  OF  DOCUMENTS  FOR  THIS  HEARING'S 
RECORD  IN  ADDITION  TO  THIS  TESTIMONY. 

-MORE- 
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4. 

INCINERATION  IS  A  VERY  EXPENSIVE  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
OPTION.   OVER  THE  TWENTY-YEAR  CONTRACT  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
FACILITY  AT  THE  NAVY  YARD,  I  ESTIMATE  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
WILL  SPEND  IN  EXCESS  OF  TWO  BILLION  DOLLARS  —  SOMEWHERE 
BETWEEN  100  AND  120  DOLLARS  A  TON  OR  MORE  —  TO  DISPOSE  OF 
3,000  TONS  OF  GARBAGE  A  DAY. 

THIS  COST  DOES  NOT  EVEN  INCLUDE  THE  COST  OF  SHIPPING 
ASH  RESIDUES  GENERATED  AT  THE  FACILITY  TO  A  LANDFILL  IN 
VIRGINIA  AS  PLANNED  BY  THE  CITY. 

YOU  SHOULD  ALSO  BE  AWARE  THAT  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE 
NATURE  OF  THE  CITY'S  CONTRACT  WITH  WHEELABRATOR  TECHNOLOGIES, 
THE  SELECTED  OWNER  AND  OPERATOR  OF  THE  INCINERATOR,  NEW  YORK 
WILL  NOT  BE  ABLE  TO  SEEK  OUT  LOWER  COST  DISPOSAL  OPTIONS  FOR 
THOSE  3,000  TONS  A  DAY  OF  GARBAGE  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS. 

ALL  RESPONSIBLE  PARTIES  TO  THIS  DEBATE  AGREE  THAT 
WASTE  REDUCTION,  RECYCLING,  AND  COMPOSTING  MUST  BE  THE  CITY'S 
FIRST  PRIORITY  IN  ADDRESSING  THE  GARBAGE  PROBLEM.   NEW  YORK 
STATE  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY  REQUIRE  THIS 
HIERARCHY. 

THESE  STRATEGIES  MUST  BE  FULLY  MAXIMIZED  AND  WE  SHOULD 
BE  WILLING  TO  MAKE  THE  NECESSARY  INVESTMENTS  TO  IMPLEMENT 
THESE  ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  OPTIONS. 
HOWEVER,  WELL  INTO  THE  FORESEEABLE  FUTURE  THERE  WILL  BE  A 
NEED  TO  DISPOSE  OF  SOME  PORTION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  WASTE  THAT 
CANNOT  BE  HANDLED  THROUGH  THESE  METHODS, 

THE  CHOICE  FOR  THAT  PORTION  OF  WASTE  IS  TO  BURN  OR 
BURY. 

-MORE- 
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5. 

IF  WE  CHOOSE  TO  LANDFILL  --  AN  OPTION  I  SUPPORT  AS  AN 
ALTERNATIVE  TO  INCINERATION  —  LANDFILLING  AT  FRESH  KILLS  ON 
STATEN  ISLAND  IS  NOT  ACCEPTABLE.   THAT  LANDFILL  IS  AN 
ENVIRONMENTAL  NIGHTMARE.   I  HAVE  LONG  MAINTAINED  THAT  THE 
CITY  MUST  DECREASE  ITS  RELIANCE  ON  THAT  FACILITY,  NOT 
INCREASE  IT. 

THE  REAL  OPTION  THAT  IS  LEFT  TO  THE  CITY  IS  TO  EXPORT 
WASTE  FOR  LANDFILLING  OUT  OF  THE  CITY. 

A  NUMBER  OF  FACTORS  HAVE  COMBINED  OVER  THE  LAST 
SEVERAL  YEARS  THAT  HAVE  KEPT  LANDFILL  PRICES  VERY  LOW. 

THESE  FACTORS  INCLUDE  THE  SUCCESS  OF  WASTE  REDUCTION 
AND  RECYCLING  PROGRAMS  NATIONALLY,  THE  NATIONAL  RECESSION, 
AND  THE  FACT  THAT  DESPITE  THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  STRICTER 
LANDFILL  REGULATIONS  THAT  HAVE  LED  TO  THE  CLOSURE  OR 
ANTICIPATED  CLOSURE  OF  MANY  LANDFILLS,  LANDFILL  CAPACITY 
THAT  COMPLIES  WITH  THESE  NEW  STANDARDS  HAS  ACTUALLY  INCREASED. 

THIS  FAVORABLE  Stn>PLY  AND  DEMAND  EQUATION  IN  THE 
LANDFILL  MARKETPLACE  IS  SOMETHING  THE  CITY  SHOULD  TAKE 
ADVANTAGE  OF  IMMEDIATELY. 

WHILE  IT  IS  TRUE  THAT  THESE  STRICTER  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STANDARDS  HAVE  INCREMENTALLY  RAISED  THE  COST  OF  LANDFILLING, 
THE  REGULATIONS  PROVIDE  STRONG  PROTECTIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

FRESH  KILLS  LANDFILL  DOES  NOT  NOW,  AND  PROBABLY  NEVER 
WILL,  MEET  THESE  STANDARDS  WHICH  APPROPRIATELY  REQUIRE  LINERS 
AS  WELL  AS  SOPHISTICATED  LEACHATE  AND  GAS  COLLECTION  SYSTEMS. 

-MORE- 
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6. 

I  URGE  CONGRESS  TO  CONTINUE  ENFORCING  AND  IMPROVING 
ENVIRONMENTAL  STANDARDS  AT  LANDFILLS  AND  TO  CLOSELY  MONITOR 
NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THIS  AREA. 

THE  BEST  WAY  FOR  THE  CITY  TO  ACCESS  THE  LANDFILL 
MARKET  IS  THROUGH  A  COMPETITIVE  SOLICITATION  OF  PRIVATE 
LANDFILL  OWNERS  WILLING  TO  ENTER  INTO  LONG-TERM  AGREEMENTS 
WITH  THE  CITY  TO  ACCEPT  MUNICIPAL  WASTE. 

CONTRACTUAL  AGREEMENTS  OF  THIS  NATURE  COULD  SAVE  THE 
CITY  ONE  BILLION  DOLLARS  OR  MORE  OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  AS 
COMPARED  TO  INCINERATION,  EVEN  AFTER  FACTORING  IN 
TRANSPORTATION  COSTS  TO  MOVE  WASTE  OUT  OF  THE  CITY. 

LOW,  FIXED  CAPITAL  COSTS  IN  THE  LANDFILL  BUSINESS  MAKE 
THESE  TYPES  OF  ARRANGEMENTS  VERY  ATTRACTIVE  TO  LANDFILL 
OWNERS  AND  KEEP  THE  PRICE  PER  TON  EXTREMELY  COMPETITIVE.   THE 
BENEFITS  FOR  THE  CITY  ARE  OBVIOUS. 

AS  YOU  KNOW,  THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  BILLS  PENDING  BEFORE 
CONGRESS  THAT  WOULD  ALLOW  GOVERNMENT  AUTHORITIES  IN  RECEIVING 
STATES  TO  REGULATE  WASTE  IMPORTS.   THE  CENTRAL  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  THE  VARIOUS  PROPOSALS  IS  WHICH  GOVERNMENT  ENTITY  HAS 
THIS  AUTHORITY.   REPRESENTATIVE  BOUCHER'S  BILL  VESTS  THIS 
AUTHORITY  WITH  COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS.   REPRESENTATIVE  WYDEN  AND 
SENATOR  COATS  PROPOSE  THAT  GOVERNORS  BASICALLY  WIELD  THIS 
AUTHORITY. 

I  AGREE  WITH  THE  CENTRAL  PREMISE  OF  BOTH  THESE  BILLS: 
I  DO  NOT  WANT  NEW  YORK  CITY  TO  USE  A  LANDFILL  IN  ANY 
COMMUNITY  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  THAT  DOES  NOT 
EXPLICITLY  WELCOME  OUT-OF-STATE  WASTE. 

-MORE- 
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7. 
BOTH  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  REQUIRE  LANDFILL  OWNERS  TO 
ENTER  INTO  HOST  COMMUNITY  AGREEMENTS  WITH  THE  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  THAT  INSURES  THAT  THE  LOCALITY  REALIZES  AN 
ECONOMIC  BENEFIT  FROM  A  GIVEN  LANDFILL'S  OPERATION  AND  THAT 
OUT-OF-STATE  WASTE  IS  SPECIFICALLY  ACCEPTED. 

IN  ADDITION,  I  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  CITY  —  SHOULD  IT 
CHOOSE  TO  EXPORT  WASTE  ~  MUST  ALSO  ENSURE  THAT  A  DEMOCRATIC 
DECISION-MAKING  PROCESS  IS  FOLLOWED  WHEN  LANDFILL  SITING 
DECISIONS  ARE  MADE.   FURTHER,  WASTE  LEAVING  THE  CITY  MUST  GO 
BY  BARGE  OR  RAIL  TO  REDUCE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS. 

MOST  OBSERVERS  AGREE  THAT  GOVERNORS,  IN  GENERAL,  ARE 
UNDER  MORE  PRESSURE  TO  LIMIT  OR  BAN  WASTE  IMPORTS  THAN  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS. 

MY  VIEW  IS  THAT  IT  IS  MORE  APPROPRIATE  FOR  LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES,  IN  CONSULTATION  WITH  LOCAL  RESIDENTS  POTENTIALLY 
AFFECTED  BY  WASTE  IMPORTS,  TO  MAKE  DECISIONS  ABOUT  ACCEPTING 
OR  REJECTING  OUT-OF-STATE  WASTE  OR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW 
LANDFILL  CAPACITY. 

REPRESENTATIVE  BOUCHER'S  BILL,  H.R.  963,  ACCOMPLISHES 
THIS,  PRESERVES  THE  EXPORT  OPTION  WHILE  PROTECTING  LOCAL 
DECISION-MAKING  IN  COMMUNITIES  IN  RECEIVING  STATES,  AND 
REQUIRES  LANDFILLS  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THE  NEW  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STANDARDS  THAT  PROTECT  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

IN  CONCLUSION,  I  WANT  TO  EMPHASIZE  THAT  REGARDLESS  OF 
WHAT  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  CHOOSES  TO  DO  WITH 
MUNICIPALLY-COLLECTED  WASTE,  THESE  BILLS  ARE  CRITICALLY 
IMPORTANT  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  ECONOMY. 

-MORE- 
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8. 

WASTE  GENERATED  BY  BUSINESSES  THROUGHOUT  THE  CITY  AND 
HANDLED  BY  PRIVATE  CARTERS  IS  LANDFILLED  OUT  OF  STATE.   IF  A 
BILL  IS  PASSED  THAT  SERIOUSLY  RESTRICTS  WASTE  EXPORTS, 
LANDFILL  PRICES  WILL  CLIMB. 

THOSE  PRICE  INCREASES  WILL  BE  PASSED  DIRECTLY  TO  THE 
CITY'S  BUSINESSES,  BOTH  LARGE  AND  SMALL,  AND  WILL  HAVE  A 
DEVASTATING  ECONOMIC  IMPACT.   I  STRONGLY  URGE  NEW  YORK 
CITY'S  CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATION  TO  FOLLOW  THIS  ISSUE  CLOSELY 
AND  MAKE  YOUR  VOICE  HEARD  IN  THE  DEBATE. 

PROPONENTS  OF  THE  NAVY  YARD  INCINERATOR  —  BOTH  IN  AND 
OUT  OF  GOVERNMENT  —  HAVE  SAID  EXPORT  IS  NOT  A  RELIABLE 
ALTERNATIVE  BECAUSE  IMPENDING  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  WILL  MAKE 
IT  PROHIBITIVELY  EXPENSIVE. 

IT  IS  IRONIC  THAT  IN  THE  EFFORT  TO  ADVANCE  AND  BOLSTER 
THIS  ARGUMENT,  THOSE  SAME  INDIVIDUALS  HAVE  DONE  NOTHING  TO 
ENGAGE  CONGRESS  IN  THE  EXPORT  DEBATE.   THEY  FEAR  UNDERMINING 
THE  INCINERATOR'S  RATIONALE,  EVEN  IF  THAT  MEANS  HURTING  THE 
CITY'S  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY. 

AGAIN,  WHETHER  OR  NOT  WASTE  EXPORTS  ARE  ADOPTED  AS  AN 
ALTERNATIVE  TO  INCINERATION,  THE  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  NEW  YORKERS 
OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  IN  THIS  AREA  ARE  FAR-REACHING.   AS  A 
CITY  WE  HAVE  CLEAR  AND  COMPELLING  INTERESTS  TO  PROTECT  AND  WE 
LOOK  TO  YOU  FOR  LEADERSHIP. 

THERE  ARE  ALTERNATIVES  TO  INCINERATION  AT  THE  BROOKLYN 
NAVY  YARD. 

-MORE- 
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9. 

OUR  TASK  AHEAD  IS  TO  MAKE  THOSE  ALTERNATIVES  VIABLE, 
TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  WINDOW  OF  OPPORTUNITY  THE 
MARKETPLACE  HAS  AFFORDED  US,  AND  TO  CONVINCE  THE  NEW 
ADMINISTRATION  ACROSS  THE  RIVER  AT  CITY  HALL  THAT  THE 
ENVIRONMENT,  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  AND  THE  CITY'S  ECONOMIC  FUTURE 
ARE  TOO  IMPORTANT  TO  SEND  UP  IN  SMOKE. 
THANK  YOU. 

-30- 
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CITY       OF        NKWVC 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE   BOROUGH   OF   BROOKL' 

OROUOH  HALL  109         JORALEMON  STREET.  BROOKLYN.  N         V  II. 

iTis/802-aT 
FAX:       tTi«/802-37 
OWARO      OOLDEN 

PRESIDENT 

August  18,    1993 

Honorable  David  N.    Dinkins 

Mayor 

City  of  New  York 

City  Hall 

New  York,    New  York     10007 

Dear  Mayor  Dinkins: 

It  was  with  great  interest  that   I    mad  the  enclosed  August   11,    1993 
lead  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled,    "Fading  Garbage  Crisis 
Leaves    Incinerators  Competing  for   Trash." 

I  continue  to  ba  concerned  about  the  extraordinarily  high  cost  of 
incineration  as  compared  with  other  waste  di'.posal  options.      Several 
factors   have  combined  over  the  last   few  years   to  drive   Ihe  cost  oF 
incineration   up,    while  other  options,    particularly   landfilliiig,    have 
remained   inexpensive.      As    I    have  said  before,    I   believe   i'    is   fiscally 
irresponsible  to  pursue   incineration  as  a  waste  management  option   for   New 
York  City.      The  Journal  article  only  strf>ngthons  my  belief  that  the 
proposed   Brooklyn   Navy   Yard  facility  wilt   be  an   economic  disaster    for  the 
City. 

Arguments   advanced  during  the   1980s   about   the  crisi";   of  diminishing 
landfill  capacity  throughout  the  nation   liave  turned  out  to  be  largely 
unfounded.     While  many  landfills  have  closed,   many  new,    state  of-the-art 
facilities   have  opened.      The  success  of   recycling   programs   has  also  saved 
landfill  capacity.      In  addition,    like  the  nuclear  power  industry,    the 
incinerator  industry  has  been  plagued  with  cost  over-runs  and  very  high 
fixed  costs. 

Many  municipalities  that  agreed  to  host   incinerators  and  that  entered 
into  long-term,    "put  or  pay"  contracts  vith   incinerator  companies  have 
been  forced  to  ask  their  taxpayers  to  pay  nearly  $100./ ton  for  disposal. 
Meanwhile,    ••he  City  of   Pittsburgh   recentiv  opened  bids   for  a   landfilling 
contract.      These  bids   ranged  form  $16/ton   to  $23/ton.      Surely  the  material 
difference  here  could  represent  a  very  significant  future  savings  to  the 
City. 
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Equally  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  v'our  Administration  has  not  made 
any  statements  about  the  costs  of  the  Navy  Yard  project.      It  is  a  widely 
held  belief  that  the  contract  with  Wheelabrator  Technologies  for  this 
facility,   originally  negotiated  in  the  mid-1980s,   will   have  to  be 
substantially  renegotiated  to  reflect  inflation,   changes  in   hhe  regulatory 
environment,    higher  costs  associated  with  more  advanced  pollution  control 
technology  and   regulatory  compliance,   e*^c. 

Further,   your  Administration  has  not  disclosed  the  cost  of  the 
incinerator  ash  export  program  that  will   now  be  part  of  the  overall 
project.      I   strongly  urge  you,    in  light  of  the  Journal's  findings,   to 
calculate  all  the  costs  associated  with  the  Navy  Yard  project  and  divulge 
them  to  the  public.      In  conversations  my  staff  has   had  with   individuals   in 
the  waste  managsment   industry,    responsible  estimates  of  the   renegotiated 
costs  to  the  City  range  up  to  $120/ton,   exclusive  of  ash  disposal  costs. 

While   I   understand  that  your  Administration   is  concerned  that 
Congressional   action   to  limit  or   regulate  the  export  of  trash  may  affect 
the  cost  and   reliability  of  out-of-state  disposal  options,    I   believe  that 
this  discussion   has  been  largely  rhetorical   in   nature  and  lacking   in  a 
realistic  assessment  of  what   restrictions   Congress  may  enact.      in   fact, 
during  the  debate  in  the  City  Council  on  the  adoption  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Management  Plan   (SWMP),   your  Administration  went  as  far  as  projecting  a 
total  ban  by  Congress  on  waste  exports. 

I  believe  this  to  be  an  overly  simpli'>tic  characterization.      Congress 
may  limit  export,   allow  for  differential  tipping  fees  at  waste  disposal 
facilities  depending  on  the  origin  of  the  waste,   or  adopt  other  such 
regulations.      As   importantly.    Congressional  action  v/ill   probably  only 
focus  on  giving  states  the  authority  to  adopt   such  measures.      Given  the 
fact  that  some  counties  have  encouraged  landfills   in  their  communities  as 
economic  development  projects,   and  that  tax    revenue  from  these  facilities 
is  a  significant  source  of  local   funds  for  many  communities,    an  outright, 
nationwide  ban  on  trash  exports  is  exceedingly  unlikely.      I  also  believe 
that  Congress  will  be  reluctant  to  eliminate  totally  one  form  of 
interstate  commerce,    especially   if  the  consequence  of  such   a  move  would  be 
to  impose  outrageously  high  waste  disposal  costs  on  America's  cities  and 
counties. 

In   light  of  all   these  issues,    I    urge  you   to  take  several   steps. 
First,   as   I   stated  above,    I   urge  you  to  have  the  Department  of  Sanitation 
fully  account  for  the  costs  associated  with   incineration   in   New  York 
City.      Second,    I   urge  you  to  direct  New  York   City's  Washington  office,    in 
conjunction  wilh  other   interested  parlies   nuch   as   the  Citywide  Recycling 
Advisory   Board,    its   borough   based  counterparts,    and  waste  industry 
groups,   to  objectively  research,   assess,    and  report  publicly  on  the  status 
of  Congressional   action   in  this  area. 
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Finally,    I   urge  you   to  direct  the  Department  of  Sanitation   to  comply 
with  the  Solid  Waste  Management  Plan's  directive  to  "initiate  efforts  to 
secure  out-of-City  landfill  capacity"   (SWMP,   page  19-17).      The  latter  can 
be  achieved  through  issuing  a  Request  for  Proposals   (RFP)  that  solicits 
bids  for  a  long-term,  out-of-City  landfill  contract  for  several  thousand 
tons  of  waste  a  day.      The  responses  to  such  an   RFP,   coupled  with  a 
reassessment  of  the  costs  of  the  proposed  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  facility, 
will  give  your  Administration  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  compare  the 
costs  of  •■hese  waste  disposal  options. 

Environmental  concerns  aside,    it  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious  to 
objective  observers  that  incineration   is  a   losing  economic  proposition   for 
municipalities.     While  some  municipalities   have  tried   to  manipulate  the 
economics  with  flow  control  measures,    these  measures  have  not  withstood 
legal   challenges.      Further,    implementing   flow  control    in   New  York   City 
would   force  private  carters   to  use  more  expensive  in-City  disposal 
facilities  rather  then  seeking  out  the  lowest  cost  option   in  the  free, 
interstate  market.      Higher  carting  fees  for  businesses  would  inevitably 
result.      Finally,    it  is  unlikely  flow  control  could  be  adequately 
enforced.      It  is   time  to  extricate  the  City  of  New  York  from  the  on-coming 
economic  debacle  that   incineration   represents. 

I   look  forward  to  your  reply  in  this  critical  matter. 

Sincerely, 


loward  Golden 

enc. 

cc:    (w/enc.) 

Governor  Mario  M.   Cuomo 

Commissioner  Thomas  Jorling,    NYS  DEC 

First  Deputy  Mayor  Norman  Steisel 

Deputy  Mayor  Barbara  Fife 

Honorable  Members  of  the  New  York  City  Delegation  to  the  United 

States  Congress 
Honorable  Members  of  the  New  York  City  Delegation  to  the  New  York  State 

Legislature 
Honorable  Fernando  Ferrer 
Honorbable  Ruth  W.   Messinger 
Honorable  Guy  V.   Molinari 
Honorable  Claire  Shulman 

Honorable  Members  of  the  New  York  City  Council 
Philip  Michaels,    Director,   OMB 
Commissioner  Emily  Lloyd,    NYC  DOS 
Brooklyn  Community   Board  Chairpersons 

Marsha  Zeesman,    Chair,    Brooklyn   Solid  Waste  Advisory   Board 
Rob  Sacks,   Chair,   Citywide  Recycling  Advisory  Board 
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Up  in  Smoke 

Fading  Garbage  Crisis 
Leaves  Incinerators 
Competing  for  Trash 

Municipalities  Are  Dismayed; 
Waste- to- Enerjjy  Fever 
Burns   Local   Taxpayers 

Trapped  in  the  'Death  Spiral' 


By  Jeft  Bailey 

Sta/J  Reporter  o/Tiik  Wau.  STwrKT  Jih.'iinai. 

II  might  seem  a  blessing  In  this  ciul- 
lered  world,  but  from  Florida  to  New 
Hampshire  lo  Wisconsin,  communities  are 
running  short  o(  trash.  And  it  is  costing 
them  money. 

The  municipalities  collectively  spent 
billions  or  dollars  to  build  big  mclnerators. 
but  now  don't  have  enough  refuse  lo  Iteep 
the  plants  burning  full  blast.  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  can't  fill  half  the  capacity  of  an 
Incinerator  built  there  In  1988.  Bay  County. 
Fla..  resorted  lo  buying  wood  chips  lo  stoke 
Its  incinerator.  And  Warren  County,  NJ., 
uses  undercover  trash  cops  to  stalte  out  the 
bridges  over  the  Delaware  River  lo  Penn- 
sylvania lo  maie  sure  no  trash  Iniues  the 
Garden  Slate. 

"We  need  trash."  asserts  Lorl  Parrish. 
a  commissioner  In  Broward  County,  Fla. 
Officials  there  are  literally  rummaging 
around  the  rest  of  South  Florida  to  find 
garbage  to  feed  their  S500  million  pair  of 
incineralon.  "It's  lulling  us."  she  says. 
Technological  Triumph 

Promoted  as  'waste-to-energy"  plants 
because  they  also  produce  electricity,  the 
incinerators  were  touted  as  the  triumph  of 
lechnology  over  irash.  They  would  assure 
that  cities  for  decades  had  a  place  to 
dispose  of  waste,  while  lessening  the  need 
for  sprawling  dumps.  To  varying  degrees, 
environmental  officials  at  the  state  and 
federal  level  encouraged  an  indneralor 
building  binge  during  the  1980s,  with  H2 
planis  now  burning  about  30  million  tons  a 
year,  or  1G%  of  the  nation's  trash. 

Bui  the  officials  paid  little  mind  lo  the 
economics  of  burning  trash.  Very  simply, 
the  current  economics  are  terrible,  requir- 
ing residential  and  commercial  cus- 
tomers-as  well  as  taxpayers-  to  pay  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  over  and 
above  the  going  market  rate  for  trash 
disposal.  The  average  incineniior  disposal 
tee  Is  S56  a  ton,  twice  the  S28  average  at 
dumps,  reports  Solid  Waste  Price  Digest,  a 
trade  Journal. 

Municipal  officials  made  the  plunge 
into  trash  burning  with  the  best  advice 
money  could  buy.  hiring  engineering  con- 
sultants. Wall  Street  Investment  bankers 
and  bond  lawyen.  all  of  whom  have  prof- 
iled handsomely  from  fees  connected  lo 
bond  underwritings  lo  finance  incinera- 
tors. But  almost  none  of  these  people  were 
sufficienlly  skepUcal  of  the  so-called  ga^ 
bage  crisis,  s-perceived  shortage  of  dump 
capacity  that,  in  the  19SOs.  pushed  up  dump 
fees  and  frightened  public  officials  into 
thinking  that  disposal  prices  would  dimb 
#v^r  imvanl. 


Bigger  Wasn't  Dcttcr 

An  Incinerator,  went  the  logic,  allowed 
a  dly  to  lock  In  a  disposal  price  for  20  years 
or  more.  So  why  not  build  It  big?  With  ihe 
extra  capacity,  an  Indnenlor  could  reap 
hefly  profits  by  laklng  irash  from  else- 
where at  escalating  market  rales. 

The  garbage  crisis,  though  it  appealed 
periecily  to  the  nation's  collective  guilt 
over  throwing  away  so  much  stuff,  was 
more  fiction  than  facL  In  truth,  trash 
companies,  led  by  WMX  Technologies  Inc. 
(formeriy  Waste  Management  Inc.l  and 
Urownmg'Fcrrls  Industries  Inc.,  along 
with  municipalities,  created  huge  amounts 
of  disposal  capacity  in  recent  yean.  As 
with  office  buildings  and  sirilnes.  a  space 
glut  has  led  to  fierce  price-cutting  as 
dump  and  incinerator  ownen  compete  for 
refuse. 

Incinerators  "weren't  designed  to  be 
ecooomlc,"  contends  Douglas  R.  Augenlh- 
aler,  a  trash  stock  analyst  at  Oppenheimer 
b  Co.  In  New  York. '  They  were  designed  lo 
replace  a  disappearing  asset  IdumpsI  that 
didn't  disappear." 

Moreover,  many  munlclpalllies  and 
their  consultants  overestimated  the 
amount  of  trash  they  would  be  generating, 
failing  lo  foresee  sharp  reductions  from 
recycling  and  the  recession:  a  slower 
economy  generates  less  waste.  Incinera- 
tors need  to  operate  at  full  capacity  to 
make  the  most  of  electricity  production, 
which  also  brings  in  revenue,  and  to 
service  debt  of  as  much  as  S300  million  per 
plant  Cities  therefore  have  been  forced  to 
bid  for  trash  on  the  open  market,  often  at 
disposal  fees  far  below  what  their  own 
residents  must  pay. 
Risk  vs.  Reward 

Neariy  all  Ihe  incinerators  are  oper- 
ated -  and  many  owned  -  by  companies 
such  as  WMX  Technologies.  Ogden  Corp. 
and  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  In  hind- 
sight. Ihe  public  sector  got  most  of  the  risks 
and  the  private  sector  most  of  the  rewards 
in  building  waste-to-energy  facilities.  Typ- 
ically, the  municipallly  provided  financ- 
ing; the  company  guaranteed  Ihe  thing 
would  work;  Ihe  municipality  guaranteed 
a  certain  amount  of  trash  at  a  set  price. 

Then  Ihe  market  price  lor  disposal 
plunged.  So,  Broward  County  trash  bums 
for  SU  a  too  al  lis  two  big  incineratcfff  but 
waste  from  elsewhere  is  wetcotped  as 
cheaply  as  $42.  In  Montgomery  County, 
Pa.,  k>cals  pay  J63.50  while  outsiders  can 
dump  for  Ml.  "It  was  supposed  to  work  Ihe 
other  way  around,"  says  Donald  Sllvenon, 
Montgomery  County's  trash  chief.  "It's  a 
sore  point." 

At  its  worst,  a  shorifall  of  trash  begeua 
higher  local  dump  fee  to  cover  fixed  costs, 
which  chases  away  local  haulers  and  be- 
gets a  bigger  shorifall:  "the  death  spiral." 
waste  officials  call  It.  A  Qaremont.  N.H., 
plant  Is  In  full  spin,  with  a  :96.50-a-ton  fee 
for  local  trash,  a  t4a-a-ton  fee  to  attract 
outside  waste,  and  every  Indication  the 
disparity  will  worsen.  "It's  an  endless 
cycle."  says  Allen  Dusault,  head  of  the 
New  Hampshlre-Vemioni  Solid  Waste 
Project. 


Construction  Netirly  Halted 

And  things  could  go  from  bad  to  < 
for  the  economics  of  Incineration.  < 
are  facing  huge  costs  to  fit  all  bu 
newest  plants  with  modem  airpolh 
control  systems.  Utilities  are  fighting 
against  a  federal  law  that  forces  lh< 
buy  electricity  from  incineralon  at  a 
market  prices.  And  the  Supreme  Coui 
agreed  to  hear  two  cases,  either  of  i 
could  prove  devastating  for  municipal 
bondholders,  taxpayers  and  comp 
that  own  Incinerators.  All  of  this 
brought  construction  of  new  plants 
near  hall. 

In  one  case,  the  high  court  will  d 
whether  the  ash  left  over  from  i 
burning  should  be  treated  as  a  hazai 
waste.  A  federal  appeals  coun  In  Chi 
says  It  should,  while  one  In  New  York 
it  shouldn't. 

As  Of  now.  Ihe  8.5  million  tons  a  ye 
ash  mostly  go  to  garbage  dumps  at 
lively  cheap  rates.  Environmental  gr 
contend  ash  should  be  treated  as  ha: 
ous  because  it  contains  heavy  me 
Municipalities  asseri  ash  poses  no  hi 
threat  Moreover,  ihey  say,  if  the  Jus 
declare  ash  a  hazardous  waste,  ash 
posal  costs  could  rise  tenfold,  adding 
billion  to  the  cost  of  operating  the  coun 
142  incinerators.  That  could  force  Inclr 
tors  to  roughly  triple  Ihe  disposal  fee 
charge  for  trash  to  more  than  SISO  a 
Ihe  municipalities  say.  Many  would  sli 
close,  which  could  lead  to  billions  of  do 
of  bond  defaults. 

The  high  couri  also  will  consldi 
challenge  to  flow  control,  a  practice 
milting  a  municipality  to  commandee 
Ihe  trash  within  lis  borden  and  direct 
a  favored  disposal  site.  Because  ir 
Incinerators  charge  prices  far  higher  i 
nearby  dumps,  only  with  flow  contro 
they  remain  viable. 
Flow  Control  Debate 

Haulers  hate  flow  control  becaus 
makes  them  pay  more  per  ton  to  di 
their  loads.  Tlielr  argument,  successfi 
several  kiwer-coun  cases.  Is  that  the  p 
lice  Illegally  restricts  Interstate  c 
merce.  Most  incineralon  are  close  eno 
to  a  state  line  to  be  vulnerable  to  i 
claim,  especially  since  haulers  have 
come  more  adept  at  compacting  trasi 
cheaply  carry  big  loads  king  distances 
truck  and  rail. 

Already.  IS  mUlloo  tons  of  trash  a  > 
cross  a  state  line  to  be  dumped,  as  the 
posal  business  becomes  more  regional 
less  k)caL  J.P.  Mascaro  &  Sons,  a  regie 
Peniuylvania  hauler,  says  It  saves  mo 
by  trucking  loads  300  miles  to  a  West  ° 
glnla  dump  it  owns,  for  Instance,  rat 
than  pay  a  S53-a-lon  fee  designated  by  f 
control  In  the  Philadelphia  suburbs. 

A  decision  against  flow  control  co 
spark  an  all-out  price  war  In  Ihe  dtspc 
business.  Dominant  haulers  WMX  Tc 
nologles  and  Browning-Ferris  control  hi 
amounts  of  dump  space  where  they  wo 
like  to  take  more  trash.  Dumps.  « 
relatively  low  fixed  costs,  could  ride  oi 
price  war.  Many  cash-hungry  Inclnerai 
couldn't  "U  we  lose  flow  control,  th 
contracts  (between  cities  and  Indnera 
operators)  are  null  and  void,"  says 
Lanier  Hickman  Jr.,  head  of  Ihe  St 
Waste  Associatioo  of  North  America 
group  of  mostly  municipal  trash  officii 
And  Ihe  more  than  $10  billion  of  boi 
outstanding  thai  back  Incinerator  proje 
"are  belly  up." 
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Flow  contm  was  "a  lepU  device  thai 
illownl  you  eo  no*  look  at  the  economla." 
san  Marie  Plseckl.  who  niiei  tnuhre- 
lated  bonda  at  Moody's  Inveslon  Service. 
But  people  are  looking  now.  Municipal- 
bond-fund  manaiers.  luch  as  John  Nuveen 
t  CD.  with  S3S0  million  In  irash-related 
bonds  and  Van  Kampen  Merrllt  Invest- 
ment Advisory  Corp.  with  $264  million,  are 
trylnr  to  determine  which  projects  are 
most  vulnerable.  Sandy  DImperio.  an  otfl- 
clal  at  bond  Insurer  Ambac  Indemnity 
Corp.,  which  Insures  bonds  issued  to  bulW 
10  IncineraUon  projects,  says  a  loss  o(  How 
control  would  cause  "very  severe"  prob- 
lems in  the  business.  Susan  Epstein,  at 
Municipal  Bond  Investors  Assurance  Inc.. 
another  Insurer,  says.  "We're  taking  a 
re-look  at  our  exposure." 
Whose  Trash  Is  It? 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  Is  lob- 
bying Congress  to  pass  (low-control  legis- 
lation should  the  court  strike  the  practice 
down.  But  even  as  the  law  of  the  land  In  26 
states,  officials  say  flow  control  is  tough  to 
enforce.  Columbus.  Ohio,  estimates  it  loses 
about  15%  of  the  trash  that  is  supposed  to 
go  to  its  2.000-lon-a-day  incinerator.  The 
Franklin  County  Sheriff  is  Investigating 
and  SS.OOO-a-day  fines  are  possible  for 
violators.  But  commerelal  haulers  In  par- 
ticular routinely  cross  municipal  borders 
on  their  routes.  So  whose  trash  is  it? 

"The  reality  of  the  trash  business  is 
quite  different  than  the  legal  structure. " 
says  William  Darcy.  head  of  the  Connecti- 
cut state  agency  that  oversees  trash  burn- 
ing. Incinerators  charge  as  much  as  $79  a 
ton  there,  while  dump  space  can  be  had  for 
$50.  "If  we  had  1.000  enforcement  officers, 
we  could  stop  the  cheating,"  he  says. 

To  survive  without  legal  (low  control, 
some  municipalities  are  resorting  to  what 
they  call  "economic  flow  control."  In  es- 
sence, they  set  the  disposal  fee  at  an  Incin- 
erator low  enough  to  attract  trash,  then 
stuff  the  rest  of  the  costs  Into  the  tax 
base. 

That  is  how  Montgomery  County.  Md.. 
plans  to  make  its  proposed  1.800-ton-a-day. 
$325  million  Incineration  project  viable. 
The  af  nuent  county.  Just  north  of  Washing- 
ton. Is  surrounded  by  relaUvely  cheap  and 
very  abundant  disposal  In  Virginia.  West 
Virginia  and  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  whole,  says  Stephen  L  Schweidi. 
an  analyst  with  Robertson.  Stephens  &  Co. 
In  San  Francisco.  "Ifs  cheaper  to  go  to 
Philadelphia"  to  dispose  of  Montgomery 
County  trash. 

But  the  county  wanted  to  handle  Its  own 
trash  and  Isn't  keen  on  dumps.  Annual 
trash-collection  fees,  which  also  fund  a 
zealous  recycling  program,  are  expected  to 
rise  from  $!«  a  household  next  year  to 
$2t6byl999.  ,    ,    , 

Columbus.  Ohio,  tried  to  keep  Its  Incin- 
erator compeUtlve  for  10  year?,  roughly 
matching  the  price  o(  a  neart)y  dump,  but 
the  effort  reipilred  subsidies  of  more  than 
$100  mlUfcm  in  total.  The  city  receoUy 
threw  In  the  towel,  gave  the  burner  to  a 
regional-waste  authority  and  adopted  legal 
flow  control,  which  it  hopes  will  remain 
legal.    . 


No  Dump  Ambiance 

Despite  the  problems.  It  Is  easy  to  see 
how  municipal  officials  fall  In  love  with  m- 
dnerators.  But  for  the  trash  trucks  rolling 
across  outdoor  scales,  ihey  resemble  a 
power  plant,  not  a  dump.  No  rats.  No  sea- 
gulls. Smells  stay  Inside  the  walls. 

The  control  room,  run  by  engineers, 
has  enough  dials,  meters  and  video  moni- 
tors 10  resemble  a  small  nuclear  plant. 
Trucks  pull  into  an  enclosed  dock  to  dump 
Into  a  giant  trash  chamber  six  stories  tall. 
High  above,  two  crane  operators  continu- 
ally fluff  the  mound  and  slowly  feed  trash 
toward  a  burning  grate  that  slopes  down- 
ward. The  heat  fires  boilers  that  make 
steam  for  electrtdty. 

Incineration  owners  complain  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  Isn't 
hard  enough  on  dumps,  which  give  them  a 
cost  advantage,  but  the  agency  says  It  is 
neutral.  "The  stuff  that  goes  up  the  llncin- 
eratorl  stack  affects  more  people  than 
(garbage  water!  going  into  the  groundwa- 
ter." says  Bruce  Weddle.  EPA's  trash 
chief. 

Companies  promote  the  plants  as  a 
"partnership"  with  the  community.  But 
It  is  a  rocky  marriage  in  a  glutted  market 
Broward  County  Is  mad  at  WMX  Technolo- 
gtes.  which  owns  and  operates  twin  2.2SO 
ton-a-day  burners  there.  The  Incinera- 
tors are  suffering  a  shortfall  that  could  hit 
100.000  tons  this  year.  Under  a  so^alled 
putVpay  deal,  the  county  pays  (or  at 
least  I.09S.000  tons  even  1(  It  Incinerates,  or 
puts.  less.  WMX  Technologies  also  owns  a 
big  dump  in  the  county,  and  accepts  trash 
that  could  be  burned.  WMX  took  more  than 
two  million  tons  of  trash  to  the  dump 
during  the  eight  months  ended  March  31, 
most  of  It  from  the  Hurricane  Andrew 
deanup.  The  company  says  the  hurricane 
trash  was  too  wet  to  bum.  Steve  Alexan- 
der, a  Broward  County  odiclal.  observes, 
"One  of  the  partners  in  this  deal  Is  making 
a  whole  lot  of  money." 

The  company  and  the  county  are  In 
talks  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  shortfall. 
"We're  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
make  sure  they're  happy,"  says  a  WMX 
Technologies  spokesman.  But  that  likely 
will  require  taking  more  trash  from  neigh- 
boring Dade  County,  which  also  Is  hurting. 
Lower  volume  at  Its  disposal  sites  already 
forced  Dade  to  raise  prices  to  $S9  a  ton 
from  $45  In  January. 

Connecticut  offldals  are  fighting  WMX 
Technologies'  plan  to  build  another  Indn- 
erator  In  the  state  because  they  say  It 
would  lake  trash  from  already-struggling 
plants  there.  La  Crosse  County.  Wis.  sued 
Its  engineering  consulunts  (or  overesti- 
mating the  area's  trash  volume.  The 
county  collected  $2.6  mUllon. 


Price  of  Oean  Air 

The  CTean  Air  Act,  meanwhile.  Is  m 
Ing  IncineraUon  costlier  still,  line 
County,  Fla..  expects  reirodtting  Its  3.i 
lun-a-day  burner  to  comply  with  air  si 
dards  will  cost  anywhere  from  $100  mUl 
to  $200  million,  indudlng  lost  eleclri( 
revenue  and  disposal  fees  while  the  plan 
down.  Thai  could  (orce  the  county 
double  IIS  disposal  (ee  from  $3T.50  a  I 
says  the  county's  trash  chief.  Bob  \ 
Ueman. 

Having  guessed  wrong  on  the  direct 
of  disposal  prices,  incineration  promot 
hickily  can  lake  advantage  o(  a  federal  p 
gram  that  guessed  wroni;  on  energy  pric 
Utilities  are  required  to  buy  electric 
(rom  socalled  nonutility  generators, 
NUGs,  at  prices  often  based  on  early  19 
projections  that  oil  prices  would  ikyrock 
So,  while  electricity  changes  hands  thi 
days  between  utiillies  at  1  cent  to  3  ceni 
kilowatt  hour,  some  Incinerators  can  get 
much  as  II  cents. 

(A  ton  of  trash  burned  yields  about  i 
kilowatts,  so  2  cents  a  kilowatt  equals  $1 
ton,  4  cents  $21  a  ton  and  so  forth.) 

Utilities  are  trying  lo  limit  new  NU 
and  renegotiate  such  high-priced  c( 
IracU.  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Cor 
which  has  a  glut  of  power.  Is  forced  to  b 
NUC  electricity  at  6  cents  a  kilowatt  a 
then  sell  II  at  1  or  2  cents,  a  $400  mllli 
annual  cost.  Southern  California  Edis 
Co  spends  $750  million  a  year  abo 
marttet  rates  to  buy  NUG  power,  a  spoki 
man  says.  'That's  why  our  rates  are 
high." 
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Poor  Economics  and  Trash  Shortage 
Force  Incineration  Industry  Changes 


ByJcrrBAiuT 

5t«//  Rrponrr  0/  Ti*K  Wau.  SmKKT  JmniMAL 
The  Iruh-lnclnenllon  Industry  li 
heading  Into  what  promlsa  is  tw  a  sevm 
liuJuoui.  oj  weaker  compelilon  five  up 
on  a  business  in  which  innrth  has  stalled 
and  the  two  dominant  players  pursue 
radically  different  straiefles. 

Ofdca  Corp.,  No.  1  In  ihe  business 
with  a  26%  market  share  throu^  Its  0{den 
Projecu  IiK.  unit,  relies  heavily  on  con- 
tracts with  muhlclpaUtles  to  brlnf  trash  to 
IIS  24  so-called  waste-lo-enersy  plants.  It 
has  no  baulliv  business  10  reed  the  lnel^e^ 
alors. 

WMX  Teduulocles  Ijic.,  No.  2  with  a 
20%  shire  through  Its  Wheelabralor  Tech- 
mtofles  Inc.  unit,  uses  Its  dominant 
VS.  trash-hauUnf  business  to  help  feed  its 
14  plants  and  Is  (ar  less  reUani  on  (uaran- 
tees  from  cities  that  they  will  deliver  trash. 
That  could  prove  a  bl|  edge  in  the  more 
competitive  tiroes  ahead. 

Pronts  remain  stroof  at  both  compa- 
nies, thoufh  fallinf  dl^oial  fees  and  a 
stowdown  in  new  plant  conmictlon  could 
chao(ethat. 

Earllef  this  year,  Swedish  industrial 


(lani  Ase>  Brewi  Boverl  AB  sold  Its  ; 
U.S.  trash  burners  (or  S47  million  to  Otden  ' 
Projects.  OcrMenUI  PHroleum  Corp.  soM 
IIS  big  NlaKira  Palls,  N.Y.,  Incinerator  lo 
American  Ref-Puel  Co.,  a  Joint  renlure  of 
No.  2  hauler  Browning-Ferris  Industries 
Inc  and  Air  Products  &  Chemicals  Inc. 

And  Wcsttoghoase  Elecfrlc  Corp.  con- 
nrms  that  II  offered  Its  Indnerallon  plants 
to  WMX  Technolocles.  but  that  no  agree- 
menl  was  reached.  Wesllnghouse  owns  a 
hu(c  S300  milUoo  plant  In  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  pan  of  the  glutted  Philadel- 
phia market.  The  bdllty  is  losing  money. 
The  company  won't  say  U  the  business 
overall  Is  profllable. 
PtMU 

Poster  Wheeler  Corp.  and  Moirteiiay 
SA.  a  bl(  French  services  concern,  both 
say  they  are  in  the  business  to  stay  though 
disappointed  by  the  slowdown. 

Companies  piled  into  the  business  dur- 
ing the  19Ms.  thlnUng  -  like  municipali- 
ties -  that  dump  capacity  was  shrinking. 
And.  acconllng  to  a  report  prepared  by 
analysts  at  Kidder,  Peabody  b  Co..  Ihey 
were  attracted  by  other  reisoos:  Pre-l9St 
tax  laws  gave  Ug  tax  credits  for  capital 
invcstmena;  dtles  ofrered  cheap,  tax-free 
flnaadng;  energy  costs  seemed  sure  to 
rise,  making  alternative  forms  of  electric- 
ity genenliun  valuable:  and  some  big 
engineering  and  eonstructlan  companies 
were  looking  for  new  things  to  build. 

Ootens  of  communities  awarded  con- 
tracts to  buDd  Indneraton  In  the  mid- 
1980s,  but  then  the  backpedaling  began. 
According  to  Kidder,  cancellaiions  of  al- 
ready-awarded projects  have  exceeded 
new  projects  annually  since  1987. 

Even  with  the  disposal  glut  in  many 
markets,  the  Industry  continues  to  use  the 
mythical  "garbage  crisis"  as  a  marketing 
tool.  A  WMX  Technologtes  promotional 
brochure  warns  "this  nation  is  quickly 
ntaning  out  of  places  to  dispose  of  trash." 
Ogden  Projccis'  aaauai  report  sees  "avail- 
aUe  landno  space  vanishing."  And  the 
Indoeratioa-industry  group.  Integrated 
Waste  Services  Assodatloii.  still  talks  of 
"soivlog  the  gartage  crisis."  though  Its 
prcsldcni.  B.  Kent  Bunoa.  says  In  his 
speeches  that  he  has  dowi^raded  the 
"crisis"  to  a  "problem." 

Because  of  Ihe  differing  strategies  of  Its 
hro  biggest  members.  Ogden  and  Wheela- 
bralor, the  assodatioa  hasn't  yet  takes  a 
postthM  on  flow  control,  the  most  Impor- 
lanl  Issue  facing  the  industry.  Ogden  Is 
strongly  in  favor  of  fkw  csotrol.  which 
allows  a  munlclpallly  to  direct  all  its  trash 
to  a  dcsigiialed  disposal  site,  while  WMX 
Technotogies  and  Its  Wheelabrator  unit 
don't  have  a  posliioa. 


Down  OB  Dumps 

Without  flow  control,  Ogden  would  be 
vulnerable  ui  haulers.  Including  those 
owned  by  WMX  and  BrownmgFerhs.  that 
want  to  lake  trash  u>  iheir  own  dumps 
rather  than  to  Ogden's  Incinerators. 

Ogden  Is  increasingly  critical  of  dumps 
on  environmenlal  grounds.  "Raw  refuse 
creates  a  loxlc  loup  I  In  dumps!.  It  will 
ultimately  come  up."  says  Scott  C. 
Mackln,  president  and  chief  operating  offi- 
cer of  Ogden  Projects.  The  Environmental 
Protectioo  Agency  considers  a  well-built 
dump  safe,  and  is  slowly  moving  lo  dose 
unsafe  ones.  Dumps  have  been  WMX  Tech- 
nologies most  profluble  business. 

Mr.  Mackln  sees  no  need  for  Ogden  lo 
link  up  with  a  hauler  nationally.  He  ex- 
pects that  an  economic  recovery,  an  in- 
crease In  oU  prices  and  Ihe  public's  hatred 
of  dumps  will  all  come  together  to  spur 
growth  again  for  the  indneratloo  indus- 
try-   
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The  CiTY  OF  New  York 

Office  of  the  Mayor 

New  York,  N.Y.  10007 


September  10,  1993 


Honorable  Howard  Golden 
Brooklyn  Borough  President 
Borough  Hall 
209  Joralemon  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11201\ 


Dear  Presidepf^lden:  ^TT^i^XCnT' 

Thank  you  for  the  clipping  from  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
concerning  the  experience  of  other  local  governments  with  waste-to- 
energy  incineration.  I  have  been  following  with  interest  the  solid 
waste  reporting  in  the  Journal,  including  an  article  a  week  earlier 
that  expressed  skepticism  about  the  Seattle  and  other  municipal 
recycling  programs  —  a  skepticism  that  I  do  not  share. 

I  have  already  asked  the  Department  of  Sanitation  to  pursue 
the  possibility  of  exporting  the  waste  it  collects,  as  you  suggest, 
and  the  Department,  consistent  with  the  city's  Solid  Haste 
Management  Plan  (the  "Plan")  ,  will  soon  be  deciding  how  best  to 
solicit  companies  interested  in  providing  disposal  capacity  outside 
the  City. 

The  Plan  contains  extensive  analysis  of  the  waste  export 
option,  including  a  Waste  Export  Study  that  runs  to  some  200  pages 
(See  Appendix  2-A) .  For  a  number  of  years  now,  exporting  waste  has 
played  a  large  role  in  the  City's  solid  waste  management  system. 
Approximately  30%  of  the  City's  solid  waste  is  exported  by  private 
carters,  and  the  Department  expects  that  the  City  will  continue  to 
rely  on  exporting  as  a  means  of  handling  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  waste  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

A  key  question  in  evaluating  the  export  option  is  whether  the 
cheap  landfill  space  described  by  the  Journal  will  be  available 
over  the  long  term.  Exporting  waste  out-of-state  is  an  attractive 
short-term  option  for  many  localities,  because  at  present,  there  is 
a  glut  of  landfill  capacity  nationwide.  When  new  tougher  federal 
landfill  requirements  go  into  effect,  however,  many  older  landfills 
will  be  forced  to  close  and  landfill  capacity  is  expected  to 
decline.   This  may  result  in  increased  tip  fees. 
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Exporting  waste  may  prove  to  be  an  important  element  in  the 
balanced  waste  management  system  envisioned  in  the  Plan,  but  it 
does  not  seem  prudent  at  this  time  to  limit  the  City's  future 
options  to  rely  exclusively  on  exports.  As  with  the  Fresh  Kills 
Landfill,  any  space  acquired  by  the  City  in  other  landfills  will 
eventually  be  depleted.  Furthermore,  the  City's  waste  disposal 
program  cannot  be  wholly  dependent  on  the  legal  and  regulatory 
climate  in  other  states  and  localities  and  at  the  federal  level, 
especially  when  Congress  appears  to  be  on  the  verge  of  authorizing 
restrictions  on  waste  exports  and  is  considering  initiatives  that 
might  even  allow  for  the  abrogation  of  long-term  contracts  for 
waste  exports.  Finally,  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation  indicated  in  the  course  of  its  review  of 
the  Plan  that  a  plan  placing  undue  reliance  on  exporting  waste 
would  not  receive  a  favoretble  reception. 

You  also  inquired  about  the  costs  of  the  proposed  Navy  Yard 
waste-to-energy  incinerator.  The  Plan  contains  information  about 
the  costs  of  various  waste  disposal  options,  including  waste-to- 
energy  (See  Appendix  5-H) ,  and  the  estimated  costs  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  facility  have  been  factored  into  these  calculations. 
Estimating  the  costs  of  waste-to-energy  incineration  as  well  as 
other  elements  of  the  waste  management  system  (such  as  recycling, 
composting  and  exporting  waste)  is  difficult,  because  there  is  so 
much  volatility  in  the  various  factors  that  affect  the  City's 
costs.  Changes  in  legal  requirements,  technology  and  market 
conditions  can  result  in  large  swings  in  prices  of  all  the  methods 
of  handling  waste.  The  cost  of  the  Navy  Yard  project  is  subject  to 
many  variables,  including  the  price  of  oil,  the  cost  of  air 
emission  offsets,  permit  conditions,  regulatory  requirements  and 
ash  disposal  costs.  These  uncertainties  make  it  difficult  to 
calculate  the  cost  of  the  project  before  it  has  even  received  a 
state  permit  and  over  five  years  before  it  is  scheduled  to  start 
operations . 

Ash  disposal  costs  are  a  good  example  of  how  cost  projections 
may  fluctuate.  The  Department  is  working  with  other  government 
agencies,  businesses  and  universities  in  the  hope  of  developing  a 
beneficial  re-use  of  the  ash.  If  some  or  all  of  the  ash  can  be 
used  to  construct  roads,  for  example,  disposal  costs  may  prove  to 
be  nominal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  beneficial  re-use  is  not 
feasible,  the  ash  will  be  sent  out  of  the  City,  at  some  expense,  to 
a  landfill  —  i.e.,  exported  in  much  the  same  manner  in  which  you 
suggest  we  handle  garbage. 

The  communities,  described  in  the  Journal  article,  that  built 
waste-to-energy  incinerators  with  capacity  in  excess  of  their  waste 
supply  and  now  must  attract  waste  from  other  jurisdictions  are  in 
a  very  different  position  from  New  York  City.  Even  under  the  most 
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optimistic  projections  of  how  much  of  the  City's  waste  can  be 
reduced,  recycled  or  composted,  the  remaining  residue  collected  by 
the  Department  that  requires  disposal  will  exceed  the  tonnage 
needed  for  the  two  waste-to-energy  facilities  slated  for 
development.  There  will  be  no  need  for  flow-control  measures 
directing  private  carters  to  tip  waste  at  these  new  facilities. 

I  hope  this  letter  provides  you  with  a  better  sense  of  the 
City's  solid  waste  planning  and  implementation  efforts. 


Sincerely, 


David  N.  Dinkins 
MAYOR 

cc:   Governor  Mario  M.  Cuomo 

Commissioner  Thomas  Jorling,  New  York  State  Department  of 

Conservation 
Honorable  Members  of  the  New  York  City  Delegation  to  the 

United  States  Congress 
Honorable  Members  of  the  New  York  City  Delegation  to  the  New 

York  State  Legislature 
Honorable  Fernando  Ferrer 
Honorable  Ruth  W.  Messinger 
Honorable  Guy  V.  Molinari 
Honorable  Claire  Shulman 

Honorable  Members  of  the  New  York  City  Council 
Commissioner  Emily  Lloyd 
Brooklyn  Community  Board  Chairpersons 

Marsha  Zeesman,  Chair,  Brooklyn  Solid  Waste  Advisory  Board 
Robert  Sacks,  Chair,  Citywide  Recycling  Advisory  Board 
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CITV        OP        NCWYO 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE   BOROUGH   OF   BROOKLV 

OROUOH  HALL  209         JORALCMON  STRCCT.  BROOKLYN  N        Y  113 

iTTa/802-37 
FAXi       >         Ti»/e02-37 
3WARD       QOLOCN 

PRESIDENT 

September  30,    1993 

Honorable  David  N.    Dinkins 

Mayor 

City  of  New  York 

City  Hall 

New  York,    New  York     10007 

Dear  Mayor  Dinkins: 

I   am  in   receipt  of  your  letter  dated  September  10,    1993  responding  to 
my  letter  of  August  18,    1993  which  concerned  various  aspects  of  the 
long-term  fiscal   implications  of  the  proposed  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
incinerator. 

Unfortunately,    I   believe  your  reply  was  unresponsive  to  the  specific 
questions  and  recommendations    I   posed  for  your  consideration.      I   am  truly 
dismayed  by  the  apparent  lock  of  specific,    financial    information  the 
Administration  appears  to  have  regarding  what  would  be  one  of  the  single, 
largest  capital   projects  ever  undertaken   in   New  York  City. 

The  following  represents  my  specific  concerns   regarding  costs,    export 
options,    and  flow  control: 

Costs 

Your  September  10,    1993  letter  created  the  appearance  that  the 
Administration   is  committed  to  a  large-scale  project  without  having  a  full 
understanding  of   its   costs.       I   am  specifically  concerned   by  your  statement 
that  it  may  be  years  before  the  full  cost  of  this  proposed  project  is 
known.      As  projected  budget  shortfalls  continue  to  be  part  of  the  City's 
fiscal   picture,   every  decision  with   fiscal   implications  must  be  weighed 
carefully  against  its  benefit  to  New  Yorkers,   available  alternatives,   and 
services  that  may  be  negatively  affected  or  cutback  because  of  an 
expensive  financial   commitment. 
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I   strongly  reiterate  my  request  that  your  Administration  provide  a 
specific  accounting  of  the  costs  of  the  proposed   Navy   Yard   incinerator. 
Your  letter  referred  me  to  the  Solid  Waste  Management  Plan   (SWMP), 
Appendix  5-H,   for  cost  information.      That  document  asserts  the  capital 
cost  of  a  generic  3,000  ton-per-day,   mass-burn,   waste- to- energy  facility 
to  be  approximately  $400  million.      However,    Sanitation  officials  have 
recently  stated  at  public  meetings  that  the  capital  cost  of  the  Navy  Yard 
facility  to  be  in  the  range  of  $450  million,    a   12.5%  increase  over  the 
generic  facility  model   in  the  SWMP. 

I  believe  even  this  latest  figure  is  low.      The  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990,   the  Clean  Air  Compliance  Act  of  1993,    and  a  whole 
host  of  other  regulatory  and  legal   requirements,    including  permit 
conditions   recently  recommended  by  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  Commissioner  Thomas  Jorling,   will  substantially  affect  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  facility.     Wheelabrator's  contract  with  the  City  will 
have  to  undergo  substantial   renegotiation  to  reflect  these  realities. 

Virtually  all  of  these  factors  will  ad-H  to  the  capital  and  operating 
costs  of  the  proposed  facility,    as  will  the  nonnal  cost  of  inflation.      The 
only  mitigating  factor  I   find  is  that  low  interest  rates  will  enable 
Wheelabrator  to  borrow  capital  dollars  at  favorable  terms.      I   am  not 
convinced,    however,   that  those  long-term  savings  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
City. 

As  you  are  aware,    the  tipping  fee  at  the  Navy  Yard  facility  will 
reflect  not  only  capital  costs,    but  debt   service,   operation  and 
maintenance  costs,    miscellaneous  fees,    and  the  guaranteed  profit 
Wheelabrator  will   reap  through   the  "put  or  pay"  contract  originally 
negotiated  in   the  early  1980s.      This   is  the  figure  that  really  matters  as 
the  public  seeks   to  understand  the   long-term  fiscal   implications  of  this 
project,    and  it  is  the  figure  that   I   ask   youi-  Administration  to  disclose, 
with  detailed,   written  back-up  documentation,   within  a  reasonable  range. 

While  you  point  out  that  the  beneficial   re-use  of  incinerator  ash  may 
result  in  cheap  or  free  ash  disposal,    your  Administration  has  made 
representations   in  the  State  permitting  procedure  that  a  Virginia  landfill 
was  selected  as  the  disposal   site  through  a  c<xtipetitive  solicitation. 
Again,    I   urge  you  to  disclose  these  costs  within  a  reasonable  range. 
Presenting  arguments  and  evidence  that  may  mitigate  ash  disposal  costs   is 
certainly  a  welcome  contribution  to  this  debate,    but  it  is  not  a 
substitute  for  full  disclosure. 
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Considering  the  tipping  fee  alone,   at  $120/ton  hypothetlcally,   the 
Navy  Yard   incinerator  will  ndd  $109  million  a  year  to  the  Department  of 
Sanitation's  expense  budget  on  a  302-working  day  year  and  over  $130 
million  on  a  365-working  day  year.      As  you   look  at  the  City's  fiscal 
situation   in  the  next  decade,    I   urge  you   to  carefully  consider  whether  the 
City's  expense  budget  can  absorb  that   kind  of  assault  in  light  of  other 
pressing  needs,    and  whether  it  is  worth  paying  that   kind  of  premium  to 
burn  what  amounts  to  about  eleven  percent  of  the  total   trash  collected. 

The  Export  Option 

I   was  pleased  to  read   in  The  New  York  Times   (September  27,    1993) 
that  the  City  is  beginning  seriously  to  explore  the  export  option  by 
preparing  to  solicit  bids  for  long-term,    out-of-State  disposal  capacity. 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  true  test  of  comparative  costs  between 
incinerating   the  non- recyclable  portion  of  the  municipally-collected  waste 
stream  and  landfilling  that  portion  out-of-State.      Export  is  working  well 
for  the  Administration's  sludge  management  program,    and  Commissioner 
Jorling  has  explicitly  endorsed   Ihe  export  option  for  incinerator  ash   in 
his  most  recent  decision  on   the  State  permits  for  the  Navy  Yard. 

I    remain  skeptical  of  your  contention  that  export  is   not  a  viable, 
long-term  solution  for  the  disposal  of  the  non -recyclable  portion  of  the 
municipally-collected  waste  stream.      The  Solid  Waste  Management   Plan 
Export  Study   (Appendix  Volume  2)  concludes  "Deficiencies   in  data  on 
current  disposal  capacity  and  expansion  plans  for  disposal   sites 
throughout  the  country  are  acute  and  should  be  addressed."      In  the 
intervening  years  since  the  data  for  the  Export  Study  were  collected  in 
1990,    solid  waste  industry  trends  have  changed  substantially. 

For  example,   the  recent  recession  and  the  recent  growth  in  the 
number  of  recycling  programs  and  in   recycling  rates  have  combined  with 
other  factors  to  preserve  landfill  capacity.      In  the  future,    I   believe 
that  it  is  safe  to  assume  that   recycling  rates  will  continue  to  increase 
(as  they  will   here  in  New  York  City),    packaging  reduction  legislation  will 
be  implemented,    yard  waste  will   no  longer  be  accepted  at  landfills,    and 
more  and  more  localities  will   implement  "fee  per  bag"  systems  to  encourage 
recycling  and  waste  reduction  measures  at  home.      The  supply  and  demand 
interaction   in  the  marketplace  seems  likely  to  keep  landfill  prices  low 
Into  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  addition,    both  the  City's  Export  Study  and  a  Mabon  Securities 
Corp.    report  entitled  Are  Solid  Waste  Stocks  Hazardous  to  Your 
Portfolio?,    (March   22,    1993)    note  that  the   impact  of   new  federal 
regulations  on  landfill  capacity  nationwide  may  be  minimal.      The  data 
collected  for  the  Department  of  Sanitation   in    1990  indicated 
"While.  .  .studies  report  on  the  number  of  landfills  that  have  closed  and 
are  predicted  to  close,    little  information   it>  available  on  past,   current 
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or  future  landfill  capacity.     Moreover,   the  number  of  closings  is  not 
necessarily  proportional  to  the  amount  of  capacity  lost."     Mabon 
Securities  in   1993  is  more  unequivocal:    "We  believe  that  the  number  of 
landfills  slated  to  close  due  to  the  implementation  of  Subtitle  D  is 
misleading  because  new  (larger)   landfills  are  more  than  compensating  for 
the  small  ones  that  are  closing." 

If  one  of  the  central  driving  forces  behind  the  Solid  Waste  Management 
Plan's  endorsement  of  the  Navy   Yard   incinerator   is   to  divert  approximately 
twenty  million   tons   from  the   Fresh   Kills   Landfill    (by   burning  about  one 
million   tons  a  year  over  twenty  years),    I    believe  this   same  goal   can   be 
achieved,   beginning  in  the  very  near  future,    at  substantially  less  cost 
through  an  export  strategy. 

A  carefully  crafted  Request  for  Proposals,    soliciting  services 
beginning  at  a  rate  perhaps  higher  than  3,000  tons  per  day  that  can  be 
adjusted  downward  if  necessary  as  waste  reduction  and  recycling   rates 
climb  for  the  municipally-collected  waste  stream,   could  achieve  the  twenty 
million  ton  diversion  the  City  is  seeking  and  do  it  in  fewer  than  twenty 
years.      Not  only  would  this  provide  near     and  long-term  relief  for  the 
landfill,    but  the  fundamental  goal  of  saving  capacity  at  Fresh   Kills  would 
be  achieved  at  less  overall  cost  to  the  City  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
realities  of  the  waste  industry  marketplace. 

The  City  of  New  York   is  going  to  have  to  pay  to  save  capacity  at  the 
landfill.      The  question   is  whether  the  City  waits  for  the  incinerator  to 
come  on  line  at  the  end  of  the  decade  and  pays  a  premium,   or  the  City 
moves  aggressively  in  the  current  marketplace  and  reaps  a  substantial 
savings.      Even   by  the  Export   Study's   conservative   1990  estimate,    within 
500  miles  of  New  York  City  there  is  an  average  of  251   million  tons  of 
available  landfill  capacity  (using  high  and  low  figures).      Twenty  million 
tons  of  the  City's  trash  constitutes  a  little  under  eight  percent  of  this 
available  capacity.      The  proximity   keeps   transportation  costs  low,   while 
the  factors  noted  above  keep  tipping  fees  reasonable.      This  option 
essentially  promotes  a  regional  approach  to  waste  management. 

Clearly,    the  availability  of  this  capacity  to  the  City  is  potentially 
affected  by  Congressional  action.      However,    as   I   noted  in  my  previous 
letter  to  you  on  this  matter,    I   believe  a  total  ban  on  interstate  waste 
disposal   is  exceedingly  unlikely.      More  likely,    though,    is  a  compromise 
solution  that  is  short  of  a  total  ban,   and  one  that  probably  leaves  wide 
discretion  to  localities  and/or  States.      This  is  particularly  plausible 
given  that  a  1992  study  by  the  National  Solid  Waste  Management 
Association   found  that  42   states  exported   some  portion  of   solid  waste 
generated  within  the  states'  borders.      This  fact  makes   it  difficult  to 
believe  enough  votes  could  be  garnered  in  Congress  for  tougher 
restrictions. 
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Having  long-term,   fifteen  to  twenty  year  contracts  for  out-of-State 
disposal  capacity  in  place  and  working  prior  to  Congressional  action  would 
be  a  good  start  at  protecting  the  City's   interest  in  this   regard.      In 
addition,   the  City  will  have  to  use  its  considerable  clout  in  Washington 
to  protect  the  export  option  on  behalf  of  the  City's  long-term  fiscal 
health  and  the  need  to  save  expense  dollars  to  provide  vital  services  to 
New  Yorkers. 

Flow  Control 

While  your  letter  indicates  that  the  City  will  have  no  need  to  seek 
flow  control  measures   in  connection  with  the  Navy  Yard   incinerator,    I  was 
interested  to  learn  that  the  City  has  filed  a  brief  defending  flow  control 
in  Carbone,    Inc.    et  al .    v.    Town  of  Clarkstown   now  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.      The  stated  goal  of  this  brief   is  to  preserve  the  right  of 
the  City  to  implement  flow  control   for  commercially-collected  food  waste, 
should  food  waste  composting  become  a  reality  in  New  York  City. 

Given  that  the  City's  frosition   is  th.it  exp>orting  waste  will  become 
prohibitively  expensive  Cor  illegal)   in  i:he  near  future,    it  follows  that 
flow  control  will   not  be  necessary   in   this   instance  either.      In   the  future 
under  the  Administration's  assumptions  rommercial   haulerr.  should  be  eager 
to  have  alternative  means  of  disposal  available  at  competitive  rates.      The 
fact  that  the  City  seeks  to  retain  flow  control  authority  strengthens  my 
belief  that  the  future  of  export  is  not  as  bleak  as  has  been  described  by 
Administration  officials.      There  is  no  reason  to  pursue  flow  control 
unless  it  is  to  prevent  privately-collected  waste  from  seeking  out 
low-cost  disposal   in  the  regular  workings  of  the  disposal  marketplace.      If 
the  Administration  believes  that  the  regulatory  environment  will  change  so 
drastically  as  to  cut-off  those  low  cost  options,    flow  control  will  be 
unnecessary. 

I  believe  the  construction  of  the  Navy  Yard  incinerator  to  be  one  of 
the  most  critical   issues  facing  New  York  City.      It  remains  a  project  which 
will  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  City's  fiscal  condition   in  the  decades 
to  come.      The  decision  to  proceed  with   this  facility  should  be  carefully 
reevaluated  based  on  the  answers  to  the  specific  questions  and  concerns 
presented  in  this  letter. 

I  look  forward  to  your  earliest  reply. 

Sincerely, 


Sfnoerely, 
■HHoward  Golden 
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Mayor  David  N.    Dinkins 
September  30,    1993 
Page  6 


:  Governor  Mario  M.   Cuomo 
Commissioner  Thomas  Jorling,    NYS  DEC 
First  Deputy  Mayor  Norman  Steisel 
Deputy  Mayor  Barbara  Fife 
Honorable  Members  of  the  New  Vnrk  riK,  rv  i 

States  Congress  ^  Delegation  to  the  United 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Npw  Yr>rt  rit„  r.  i 

State  Legislature  ^  Delegation  to  the  New  York 

Honorable  Fernando  Ferrer 
Honorable  Ruth  W.   Messinger 
Honorable  Claire  Shulman 

cTrZn-r,  ^^'"''^'•s  °f  the  New  York  City  Council 
Carol  O  Clei-eacain,    Director,   OMB  '-ouncil 

Commissioner  Emily  Lloyd     NYC  DO'; 
Brooklyn  Community  Board  Chairpersons 
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THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  Department  of  Sanitatic 

EMILY  LLOYD 
Commissioner 

125  Worth  Street 
New  York,  NY  10013 


December  7,  1993 

Honorable  Howard  Golden 

President  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Borough  Hall 

209  Joralemon  Street 

Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 

Dear  President  Golden:  - — _    ■.  ■.^- 

At  the  Mayor's  request,  I  am  responding  to  your  most  recent 
letter,  regarding  the  proposed  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  waste-to-energy 
incinerator. 

Costs 

You  pointed  out  that  in  the  City's  Solid  Waste  Management  Plan 
(the  "Plan"),  the  cost  of  a  new  waste-to-energy  facility  is  listed 
as  $400,000,000,  while  Department  of  Sanitation  officials  have 
recently  quoted  a  cost  of  $450,000,000  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
facility.  The  figure  in  the  Plan  represents  an  estimate  by 
independent  consultants  of  the  construction  costs  of  such  a 
facility  in  1990.  The  $450,000,000  figure  is  the  number  in  the 
City's  capital  budget  for  the  Navy  Yard  facility,  which  includes 
allowances  for  inflation  and  other  cost  escalations  resulting  from 
the  delays  in  the  start  of  construction  of  the  project,  and  also 
capitalized  financing  costs. 

It  is  possible,  as  you  suggest,  that  the  Navy  Yard  project  may 
end  up  being  more  costly.  Oppositionn  to  the  project  has  delayed 
construction  by  at  least  eight  years,  costing  the  City  millions  of 
dollars  in  increased  construction  costs. 

You  suggest  that  new  emission-control  technology,  developed 
since  the  Navy  Yard  contract  was  signed  in  1985,  may  add  to 
construction  costs.  Department  of  Sanitation  engineers  advise  me 
that  this  is  not  necessarily  true.  When  construction  permits  are 
issued  detailing  these  requirements,  Wheelabrator  will  advise  the 
City  of  its  estimate  of  the  cost  of  compliance.  These  estimates 
will  then  become  the  subject  of  a  business  negotiation.        ^^_ 
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o  There  is  the  fact  that  landfills,  unlike  waste-to-energy 
facilities,  eventually  run  out  of  space  and  cannot  be  used  any 
more.   Landfills  are  a  nonrenewable  resource. 

o  In  the  short  term,  exporting  may  be  cheaper  than  waste-to- 
energy  incineration,  but  this  is  unlikely  to  be  the  case  in 
the  long  run.  The  relevant  comparison  is  not  between  the  cost 
of  exporting  today  and  operating  the  Navy  Yard  in  1999.  It  is 
between  the  cost  of  exporting  and  of  operating  the  Navy  Yard 
for  a  20-year  period  commencing  in  1999.  In  the  Plan,  a 
comparison  was  made  between  the  costs  per  ton  of  waste 
disposal  over  the  life  of  a  new  landfill  and  a  new  waste-to- 
energy  incinerator.  On  the  assumption  that  the  facilities 
would  be  brought  on-line  in  the  year  2000,  the  cost  for  the 
landfill  is  approximately  $152  per  ton;  the  cost  for  the 
incinerator,  approximately  $118  per  ton.  Out-of-state 
landfill  space  may  be  cheap  now  —  in  the  Plan  the  estimate  is 
approximately  $90  per  ton  for  the  year  2000.  But  over  time 
the  cost  of  exporting  to  a  landfill  will  reflect  the  true 
life-cycle  costs  of  a  landfill. 

o  Among  the  reasons  why  a  new  landfill  is  so  expensive  is  that 
the  costs  of  operating  a  landfill  do  not  stop  when  it  ceases 
operation  —  there  are  closure  costs  and  then  ongoing  costs 
associated  with  maintenance,  leachate  control  and  gas  control 
that  continue  indefinitely.  In  addition,  if  the  price  of  fuel 
increases,  the  cost  of  exporting  garbage  by  truck  or  railroad 
will  climb,  whereas  the  cost  of  operating  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  will  fall,  because  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the 
Incinerator's  steam  will  increase.  Approximately,  50%  of  the 
tip  fee  for  the  Navy  Yard  will  represent  capital  costs  that 
will  be  fixed  for  a  period  of  over  20  years  when  the  financing 
of  the  facility  is  put  in  place.  A  much  higher  percentage  of 
a  landfill  tipping  fee  will  escalate  over  time. 

o  Another  factor  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  construction  of  the 
Navy  Yard  facility  will  pump  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  construction  money  into  the  City's  economy,  create  both 
construction  and  permanent  jobs,  and  generate  tax  revenue. 
Monies  spent  on  export  will  boost  the  economies  of  other 
localities. 

For  these  reasons,  we  think  that  while  waste  exports  may  be  an 
important  supplement  to  the  Navy  Yard  project,  they  should  not 
replace  it. 

In  any  event,  the  Department  of  Sanitation  is  pursuing  the 
export  option  and  the  City  for  some  years  now  has  been  actively 
fending  off  federal  legislation  aimed  at  limiting  the  export  of 
solid  waste.  I  hope  both  these  efforts  are  successful  and  am  glad 
to  hear  that  you  seem  to  be  getting  more  optimistic  reports  from 
the  legislative  front  in  Washington  than  I  an. 
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Lower°\'nYerf  sf  °"ter 'wouid''r\duci"T>f  "'"''  construction  costs . 
project,  and  higher  ILl  costs  would  r^H^f.»''°^\  °f  financing  the 
revenue  fro.  thl  sale  of  ^s^^^^.^^e^ifr^tt^ b;?hl%''/cuTt7^^'"^  '"' 

for  sellcfing  °a'  f fr'n-'irhanile'  aTh'd^^  uncertainty.  The  process 
stage  where  the  cost  component  of %hf"^°"^  has  not  reached  the 
and  a  vendor  selected  Nor  is  r/s..r.h^^^°^^l^  ^^^  ^^^"^  reviewed 
re-use  of  ash,  which  may  in  the  end  brT^inf  T  '''\''^"^^^'=^^1 
option  for  much,  if  not  111  of  the  ash         ^^  cost-effective 

when  consTru'cUo'n  :?ll  a'cTuaUv"  b'eaf "'  °^">?°'"^  uncertainty  as  to 
is  premature  at  this  t'me  Lti^  "t"°%'w'l^  "^^^'^^^^ 

^L^^i^L^atorras-co^Te\^id°\K€  -  "^"-^^-^^  ^  ---"' 
an  estimate  will  be  forthcoming    ^'^  ""^  "^^^^  °'  '^^''^  issuance. 

The  Export  Opt- inn 

optiorof^^p'o'r^fng  wa's'te^'as'^is^oro^"^'/^'^^  '  ^^^^  '°°^  -t  the 
October  19,  Department  of'  SanitaMnn  ^.^^  '"  ,*^^^  ^^*^y'=  P^^"-  0" 
officials  at  a  public  forum  ho  H^r  °"i'=^^ls  ""et  with  industry 
solicit  bids  in'th'i^fmmlrrte'°futr?=f^or'tL?rexSft''=  ^^^"^  ^° 

disposal'°brsr:p?r'putTin^g^"ir'j:  a'^r'uc.'^^""  ^^^^^  °^  -^^- 
shipping  it  out  of  town  -witness  th.  hov^  or  railroad  car  and 
garbage  that  were  sent  back  to  the  CUy  Tntglz  "'I'^'^^t''  """^"^ 
IS  now  and  will  continue  to  be  an  imrTZ-f  ^  ,  ~~  exporting  waste 
waste  management  system  important  element  in  a  balanced 

Conser^ation^ils  endorsed^he' poncv^o'f'l""^"'^  ■  °'  Environmental 
state.  In  fact,  Commissioner  Jorl/n.h  ^^"^''""^  garbage  out-of- 
indicate  he  contin^s  to  oDon/«  ^  ^^^  recently  written  me  to 
letter).       oncinues  to  oppose  waste  exports  (See  attached 

documeStelTy^'^re  Was^e^lxport'Tt^ud'"'-  %\  ^°",  ^°'^^  °"t  and  as  is 
is  no  space  in  iLdf  il!/^^?h^„  "^^  u'"  J"^^  P^^"'  ^^  "ot  that  there 
that  for  a  number  of  reasons  out 'or=t^f  '^^  ^i^T"  ^"^^  P'^°'>1«'"  ^^ 
most  reliable,  cost-eff^ule^w^sfe-c^^s^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

°  -ianotrntil'}ry^^di°U\nh^e^Yo:^*;ff°m^^  ^'^^ch 

and  the  State.     ^=>'^upc  cne  tlow  of  material  from  the  City 
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Flow  Control 

You  maintain  that  if  exporting  waste  is  expensive,  there  will 
be  no  need  to  use  flow  control  measures  to  induce  private  carters 
to  send  food  waste  to  new  composting  facilities.  At  this  point,  no 
decision  has  been  made  to  use  flow  control  in  connection  with 
composting  facilities  or  any  other  types  of  facilities.  The  City 
has  joined  in  the  amicus  brief  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Clarkstown  case  in  the  interest  of  preserving  the  right  to  enact 
flow  control.  Flow  control  is  a  governmental  power  that 
municipalities  should  have  at  their  disposal  to  deal  with  solid 
waste  issues  as  the  need  arises. 

Building  composting  facilities  poses  a  little  bit  of  a 
chicken-and-egg  problem.  Commercial  enterprises  may  not  go  to  the 
trouble  of  source-separating  their  food  waste  unless  they  know 
there  is  a  composting  facility  where  food  waste  can  be  tipped  for 
less  money  than  it  costs  to  dispose  of  regular  garbage.  On  the 
other  hand,  private  financing  may  not  be  available  for  composting 
facilities  unless  the  facilities  are  assured  a  steady  supply  of 
organic  waste  and  a  predictable,  reasonable  tip  fee  for  each  ton  of 
waste  composted.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  you  sent  me  in 
August  highlighted  the  danger  of  building  a  waste  disposal  facility 
without  having  an  assured  stream  of  waste  to  keep  it  in  operation. 

Flow  control  may  turn  out  to  be  helpful  in  producing  projects 
that  are  good  for  both  commercial  enterprises  which  want  to  reduce 
their  disposal  costs  and  the  City  which  has  set  a  goal  of  recycling 
and  composting  over  40%  of  the  waste  stream  by  the  year  2000. 

Sincerely, 


Emily  Lloyd 

cc:   Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins 
Governor  Mario  M.  Cuomo 
Commissioner  Thomas  Jorling,  New  York  State  Department  of 

Conservation 
Honorable  Members  of  the  New  York  City  Delegation  to  the 

United  States  Congress 
Honorable  Members  of  the  New  York  City  Delegation  to  the  New 

York  State  Legislature 
Honorable  Fernando  Ferrer 
Honorable  Ruth  W.  Messinger 
Honorable  Guy  V.  Molinari 
Honorable  Claire  Shulman 

Honorable  Members  of  the  New  York  City  Council 
Brooklyn  Community  Board  Chairpersons 

Barbara  Berger,  Chair,  Brooklyn  Solid  Waste  Advisory  Board 
Robert  Sacks,  Chair,  Citywide  Recycling  Advisory  Board 
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Mr.  Towns.  You  have  been  in  the  forefront  fighting  and  saying 
that  this  was  not  the  proper  thing  to  do  for  many  years.  I  don't 
have  any  questions,  but  if  any  members 

Mr.  (jOLDEN.  Let  me  say  if  I  may,  briefly,  not  only  have  I  been 
speaking  out  for  many  years,  but  all  my  colleagues  out  here  in  gov- 
ernment have  been  speaking  out,  as  well  as  all  of  these  other  dif- 
ferent advocates  who  have  come  here  to  speak.  I  applaud  them  all. 
Without  them,  we  could  not  have  gotten  to  this  point  where  the  eye 
of  Congress  is  upon  us. 

Mrs.  MALO>nEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Golden,  for  your  leadership  and 
your  excellent  economic  analysis  of  how  we  can  preserve  the  envi- 
ronment, save  billions  of  dollars  for  the  city  of  New  York,  and  pre- 
serve the  health  of  our  citizens. 

We  are  reading  about  the  $2  billion  deficit  that  we  have,  but  as 
you  pointed  out  we  could  save  $1  billion  by  exporting  the  inciner- 
ated material,  garbage,  as  is  being  done  with  sludge.  As  you  know, 
the  sludge  contracts  were  rebid  and  came  in  dramatically  lower  be- 
cause of  the  reasons  that  you  pointed  out.  And  I  think,  because  of 
the  changing  economic  situation,  the  fact  that  it  is  so  much  cheaper 
to  haul  and  there  are  so  many  States  that  have  landfills  and  would 
welcome  an  economic  opportunity  with  New  York  on  this,  that  we 
should  look  at  it. 

One  point  that  you  raised  that  I  found  literally  astonishing — and 
I  asked  my  two  colleagues  from  the  contracts  committee,  which  I 
used  to  chair,  to  look  into  it — was  the  statement  that  built  into  this 
contract  is  that  for  20  years,  even  though  there  may  be  a  new  tech- 
nology, even  though  it  may  be  extremely  beneficial  economically  to 
try  other  means,  we  are  tied  into  the  incinerator.  I  find  that  abso- 
lutely scandalous,  and  I  want  to  know  how  we  could  get  that  provi- 
sion deleted.  It  is  foolish  and  wasteful  and  down  right  stupid. 

Could  you  comment  on  that  provision  and  how  we  could  get  that 
deleted  from  the  contract? 

Mr.  Golden.  I  really  don't  know,  other  than  if  there  was  an 
amendment  to  that  contract.  But  I  don't  know  how  to  go  about  it. 
We  would  have  to  get  a  legal  opinion  on  that.  I  think  my  coun- 
sel  

Mrs.  Maloney.  That  is  outrageous. 

Mr.  EsNER.  It  is  outrageous.  It  is  called  a  put-or-pay  clause,  and 
it  does  require  the  city  of  New  York  to  provide  3,000  tons  of  waste 
a  day  to  Wheelabrator  to  burn. 

The  reason  that  these  kinds  of  contracts  are  entered  into  is  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  high  capital  cost  of  incineration.  No  one 
would  come  to  your  community  and  build  a  $500  million  facility 
without  a  guaranteed  source  of  revenue,  and  the  guaranteed  source 
of  revenue  for  the  incinerator  operator  is  the  tipping  fee  that  the 
city  of  New  York  will  pay.  That  is  based  on  the  capital  cost  of  facil- 
ity, interest  payments  and  an  operating  fee  and  guaranteed  profit 
in  there.  It  is  a  complicated  formula  in  the  contract  that  makes  up 
the  tipping  fee.  We  estimate  that  will  be  between  $100  and  $120 
a  ton. 

You  can  do  the  math.  It  does  come  out  to  be  $2  billion  out  of  the 
expense  side  of  the  city's  budget  over  the  20-year  period. 

The  only  way  I  know  to  get  out  of  that  contract  would  be  to  can- 
cel it,  just  to  flat  out  cancel  it,  because  without  the  put-or-pay 
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clause,  no  incinerator  company  or  builder  is  going  to  come  to  the 
city  of  New  York  and  offer  to  build  an  incinerator;  because  the  tip- 
ping fees  would  be  so  high  and  there  are  cheaper  alternatives,  no- 
body would  use  it. 

Mrs.  MALOhfEY.  I  think,  given  the  changing  economy  and  the  fact 
that  the  recent  contracts  out  of  the  EPA  came  in  dramatically 
lower,  that  we  should  go  forward  and  save  this  billion  dollars  for 
the  city.  And,  Mr.  Borough  President,  as  you  led  us  so  many  times 
in  city  government  when  I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  city  on 
the  city  council,  I  would  like  to  call  on  you  to  work  with  us  on  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Giuliani,  calling  for  a  meeting,  and  see  if  we  could 
help  him  save  $1  billion  for  tne  city  of  New  York  and  preserve  the 
environment. 

I  congratulate  you  on  all  of  your  work,  and  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing to  work  with  you  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Golden.  We  have  already  written  to  the  mayor,  but  I  would 
be  pleased  to  join  with  you. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  a  joint  letter,  the  whole  New  York  delegation. 

Mr.  Golden.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  that  important. 

Mr.  Towns.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  Cong^esswoman 
Velazquez. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  Mr.  Borough  President,  thank  you  for  your  lead- 
ership on  this  matter.  It  is  very  important  to  me,  to  my  community, 
and  to  New  York  City. 

I  have  just  one  question  for  you.  The  contract  to  build  the  Navy 
Yard  incinerator  was  negotiated  in  the  mid-1980's,  but  it  is  widely 
believed  that  the  contract  will  have  to  be  substantially  renegotiated 
to  reflect  changes  in  Federal  and  State  regulations.  What  effect  do 
you  think  this  renegotiated  contract  will  have  on  the  cost  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  incinerator  to  the  city? 

Mr.  Golden.  It  will  probably  increase  it  substantially,  the  cost 
of  the  Navy  Yard,  yes.  But  if  there  were  able  to  be  renegotiated, 
the  whole  contract,  then  we  would  be  answering  your  question  of 
how  to  address  the  rate  scheme  of  3,000  tons  a  day.  So,  the  whole 
plan  is  terrible.  And  that  is  why  it  is  important  to  get  the  mayor, 
the  new  mayor  who  has  not  been  involved  in  this  before,  who  has 
asked  for  time  to  look  at  this,  to  put  a  little  pressure  on  the  mayor 
so  that  he  understands  what  is  involved  here. 

I  think,  together,  if  all  the  people  out  here,  both  elected  officials 
and  the  public,  as  well  as  the  experts,  can  point  this  out  to  the 
mayor,  perhaps  we  can  get  a  turnaround  of  this  plan. 

Mr.  EsNER.  If  I  may,  I  have  spoken  to  people  at  Wheelabrator 
who  have  indicated  to  me  that  the  contract  will  be — from  their  per- 
spective will  need  to  be  renegotiated  to  reflect  new  technology  that 
may  be  required,  to  reflect  new  mandates  in  the  Federal  and  State 
clean  air  acts,  the  clean  air  compliance  act  in  the  State  legislature, 
and  a  number  of  other  factors  that  have  changed  over  the  course 
of  7  or  8  years  since  the  contract  was  originally  entered  into. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  But  you  don't  know  how  much  money  that  will 
represent  to  the  city? 

Mr.  EsNER.  No,  there  are  no  speciflc  numbers  until  the  negotia- 
tions proceed,  though  I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  inflation 
alone  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  facility. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  I  now  yield  to  Congress- 
man Nadler. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  again  I  want  to 
commend  the  leadership  of  the  witness  before  us,  the  borough 
president  of  Brooklyn,  on  this. 

Let  me  continue  on  the  point  that  was  touched  on  by  my  two  col- 
leagues in  the  dialog  with  you  a  moment  ago,  the  so-called  put-or- 
pay  clause.  I  alluded  in  my  opening  statement  to  the  fact  that 
many  other  cities  and  towns  and  counties  that  have  built  expensive 
incinerators  have  found  it  necessary  to  pass  laws  and  regulations 
to  meindate  that  businesses  and  private  residents  bring  their  gar- 
bage to  an  incinerator  at  a  much  higher  fee  than  a  private  hauler 
was  willing  to  accept  to  take  it  to  a  landfill  somewhere  else.  And 
they  had  to  do  this  because  they  were  contractually  obligated  to  the 
company  that  built  the  incinerator;  or  they  had  built  it  themselves, 
and  they  had  to  make  revenues  to  repay  the  bonds.  And  we  are  set- 
ting the  city  up  for  exactly  the  same  thing  right  here. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  one  other  thing  on  that  point.  As  I  think 
about  this,  the  whole  point  of  the  private  enterprise  system  is  that 
a  private  company  is  entitled  to  profits  because  it  invests  money 
and  assumes  risks,  but  this  clause  puts  all  the  risks  on  the  city. 

Mr.  Golden.  That  is  a  fine  point. 

Mr.  Nadler.  It  guarantees  a  profit  and  there  is  no  risk  to  the 
company.  So  the  question  is  then,  assuming  the  incinerator  should 
be  built,  why  do  we  have  a  private  company  raking  in  the  profit 
since  the  risks  are  all  going  to  the  public  anyway? 

Mr.  ESNER.  Proponents  would  say  we  need  incineration  to  deal 
with  the  garbage  crisis.  The  only  way  to  get  an  incinerator  is  to 
guarantee  profit;  that  is  their  thinking. 

Mr.  Nadler.  If  that  were  correct,  though,  vou  wouldn't  need  the 
put-or-pay  clause  to  guarantee  the  profit.  If  there  were  no  other 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  garbage,  the  garbage  would  come  to  the  incin- 
erator because  there  would  oe  no  other  way  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  EsNER.  That  is  correct;  it  is  a  market  distortion. 

Mr.  Nadler.  It  is  a  gross  market  distortion,  and  it  is  a  disproof 
of  their  confidence  in  what  they  are  saying. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  different  question,  sir.  You  talked  about  the 
question  of  legislation  pending  in  Congress  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Boucher,  by  Representative  Wyden  and  Senator  Coats, 
various  bills  giving  a  local  authority  the  ability  to  make  decisions 
about  accepting  or  rejecting  out-of-state  waste  or  the  construction 
of  new  landfill  capacity.  And  you  approved  of  that  legislation,  or 
seemed  to,  on  the  groimds  that  we  shouldn't  be  dumping  our  waste 
on  some  other  community  that  doesn't  want  it,  and  they  should 
have  the  ability 

Mr.  Golden.  To  make  that  judgment  themselves. 

Mr.  Nadler.  And  I  would  tend  to  agree  with  you  on  that.  And 
then  you  say  if  a  bill  is  passed,  that  seriously  restricted  waste  ex- 
ports, landfill  prices  will  climb.  I  take  it  then  you  are  not  referring 
to  those  bills;  you  are  referring  to  some  other  legislation  that  we 
ought  to  oppose? 

Mr.  EsNER.  The  Boucher  bill  is  different  from  the  Wyden  and 
Coats  bills.  Wyden  and  Coats  propose  investing  the  authority  to  re- 
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strict  exports  basically  with  Grovemor  Boucher  with  county  authori- 
ties. 

It  is  generally  believed  in  the  waste  industry  and  in  discussions 
I  have  had  with  the  subcommittee's  counsel  and  a  number  of  peo- 
ple at  the  Congressional  Research  Service  that  the  Governors,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  Governorship,  are  under  more  pressure 
to  restrict  out-of-state  waste  than  local  counties.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  for  doing  that,  but  one  of  the  prime  ones  is  that  host 
community  agreements  that  landfill  operators  enter  benefit  those 
counties.  So  you  may  end  up  in  a  situation — ^in  a  Wyden  or  Coats 
proposal  where  a  coimty  is  saying,  this  is  fine  with  us;  we  are  get- 
ting $3  or  $4  a  ton  off  the  top  and  that  is  helping  us  build  sewers 
and  schools.  We  have  good  subtitle  D  standards  in  place,  but  the 
Governor,  because  of  a  number  of  other  reasons — the  image  of  the 
State,  his  or  her  own  image  in  the  Governorship — may  not  want  to 
be  seen  as  New  York  City's  dumping  ground.  So  for  a  lot  of  rea- 
sons, Grovemors  are  under  more  pressure  to  restrict  than  counties. 

Mr.  Nadler.  So  when  you  are  talking  about  legislation  that  the 
New  York  delegates  ought  to  oppose,  you  are  talking  about  a  bill 
that  would  vest  such  decisionmaking  in  Governors? 

Mr.  ESNER.  Absolutely.  I  think  that  the  congressional  delegation 
needs  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  bills  that,  at  the  end  of  their  imple- 
mentation, will  result  in  serious  restrictions.  As  the  borough  presi- 
dent has  said,  we  are  not  opposed  to  all  restrictions. 

Mr.  Nadler.  The  bills  that  you  think  would  result  as  serious  re- 
strictions are  those  that  would  vest  it  in  State  government  as  op- 
posed to  local  government? 

Mr.  EsNER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Towns.  Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  testimony,  and  I 
think  that  you  have  indicated  you  gave  us  some  material  that  I 
think  is  very  important.  Some  communities  who  have  built  inciner- 
ators now  offer  discounts  to  other  communities  to  attract  their  gar- 
bage to  pay  for  the  incinerators  and  the  host  pays  more  than  its 
neighbors.  I  think  that  is  very,  very  important. 

So  here  again  we  thank  you  for  your  testimony  and  the  material 
that  you  submitted.  And  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in 
terms  of  preparing  a  letter  and  anything  else  that  you  think  we 
might  be  able  to  do  to  highlight  the  fact  that  we  do  not  want  to 
damage  the  health  of  the  people. 

Mr.  GrOLDEN.  We  welcome  your  participation.  It  is  a  long  time  in 
coming,  and  we  need  it. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  say  that,  as  we  call  our  next  witnesses,  I  did 
not  explain  the  light  situation.  When  you  start  out  testifying,  the 
light  is  on  gpreen.  And  when  you  have  testified  for  5  minutes,  the 
light  turns  to  red,  so  at  this  point  you  should  quickly  summarize. 
Your  complete  written  statement  will  be  in  the  record  anyway. 

We  would  like  to  make  a  unanimous  consent  request.  We  have 
some  State  officials  who  were  supposed  to  testify,  but  were  called 
back  to  Albany  last  night,  so  I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  unanimous 
consent  request  that  their  statements  be  included  in  the  record. 
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Mrs.  MALOhfEY.  So  moved. 

Mr.  Towns.  Without  objection,  the  statements  will  be  included  in 
the  record. 
[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 
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THE  HEALTH  IMPACTS  OF  INCINERATION, 

BROOKLYN  BORODQH  HALL, 

JANUARY  24,  1994 


Thank  you  for  providing  me  with  the  opportunity  to  submit 
testimony  for  the  record  at  today's  Congressional  hearing  on  the 
health  Impacts  of  municipal  incineration. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  a  leader  in  the  decade-old  fight 
against  the  proposed  toxic-spewing  facility,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
incinerator.  I  am  here  today  to  reiterate  my  strong  opposition  to 
the  construction  and  implementation  of  resource  recovery  facilities 
in  the  midst  of  densely  populated,  family  neighborhoods. 

During  the  1993  Legislative  Session,  I  sponsored  legislation, 
now  included  in  the  New  York  State  Clean  Air  Act  compliance  bill, 
that  would  require  the  City  of  New  York  to  "offset"  all  new  sources 
of  pollution  with  reductions  in  existing  sources.  At  the  time,  I 
was  accused  of  "parochical  politics".  In  fact,  my  bill  was 
motivated  by  the  fact  that  the  city's  "comprehensive"  garbage 
disposal  strategy  is  deeply  flawed  and  imperils  the  health  and 
economic  well-being  of  every  New  Yorker.  The  New  York  City 
Department  of  Sanitation  is  attempting  to  sidestep  the  "emission 
offset"  regulations.  The  Federal  Government  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen  and  must,  once  and  for  all,  kill  this  environmental 
nightmare . 

The  City  of  New  York  has  the  dubious  honor  of  having  the  third 
worst  air  quality  in  the  nation  —  an  ignominious  "honor"  our 
residents  pay  for  daily  with  poor  health  and  increased  respiratory 
distress.  Burning  garbage  is  not  the  answer  to  our  city's 
problems.  Until  the  powers-that-be  realize  this,  I  am  proud  to 
continue  my  "parochial"  campaign  for  breathable  air  and  a  healthy 
economy  —  on  behalf  of  all  New  Yorkers. 

-30- 
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GOOD  MORNING  .   I  fM   STATE  SENATOR  MARTIN  CONNOR  AND  I 
REPRESENT  THE  25TH  SENATE  DISTRICT  IN  BROOKLYN  AND  MANHATTAN.   I 
COME  BEFORE  THIS  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARING  TO  ONCE  AGAIN  STATE  MY 
OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PROPOSED  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD  RESOURCE  RECOVERY 
FACILITY.   THE  PEOPLE  WHO  WOULD  BE  MOST  DIRECTLY  AFFECTED  BY  THE 
PROPOSED  NAVY  YARD  RESOURCE  RECOVERY  PLANT  ARE  MY  CONSTITUENTS  IN 
THE  COMMUNITIES  OF  WILLIAMSBURG  AND  GREENPOINT,  BROOKLYN,  AND  THE 
LOWER  EAST  SIDE  OF  MANHATTAN. 

MY  POSITION  ON  THIS  ISSUE  IS  WELL  KNOWN.   I  HAVE  STRONGLY 
OPPOSED  THIS  PROJECT  SINCE  ITS  CONCEPTION  IN  1979.   IN  1981  I 
TESTIFIED  AGAINST  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANITATION'S 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT  PROPOSAL;  IN  1982  I  TESTIFIED  AGAINST 
THE  SANITATION  DEPARTMENT'S  DATA  COLLECTION  MEMORANDUM;  IN  1987  I 
TESTIFIED  BEFORE  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONSERVATION  AGAINST  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  A  PERMIT  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  A  SOLID  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  FACILITY;  AND  IN  1990  I  TESTIFIED  BEFORE 
THE  US  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY  AGAINST  SES  BROOKLYN 
COMPANY'S  APPLICATION  TO  REVISE  THEIR  PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  RESOURCE 
RECOVERY  PLANT. 

MANY  OF  US  WHO  LIVE  IN  THIS  COMMUNITY  ARE  EXTREMELY  CONCERNED 
ABOUT  THE  IMPACT  THIS  PROPOSED  PLANT  WILL  HAVE  ON  THE  QUALITY  OF 
LIFE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  LIVE  NOT  ONLY  NEARBY,  BUT  IF  OTHER  RESOURCE 
RECOVERY  PLANTS  ARE  ANY  INDICATION,  WITHIN  TWO  MILES.   THOSE  OF  US 
WHO  LIVE  WITHIN  THIS  AREA  HAVE  SERIOUS  QUESTIONS,  CONCERNS  AND 
OPINIONS  WHICH  MUST  BE  HEARD  AT  EVERY  STEP  IN  THE  CITY'S  PLANS. 
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MANY  OF  MY  CONCERNS  WERE  REITERATED  IN  A  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
ARTICLE  ON  THE  HEMPSTEAD,  LONG  ISLAND  RESOURCE  RECOVERY  PLANT.   THE 
TIMES  ARTICLE  STATED  THAT  THE  PLANT,  WHICH  WAS  TO  HAVE  BURNED  2,000 
TONS  OF  GARBAGE  PER  DAY  "HAS  BEEN  SPREADING  NAUSEATING  GASES  OVER 
NEARBY  NEIGHBORHOODS  AND  EXPOSING  WORKERS  TO  UNSAFE  LEVELS  OF  DUST 
AND  GERMS."   "THE  PLANT  EMITS  A  RAW  ORDER  FROM  ITS  GARBAGE  PITS,  AND 
ANOTHER,  MORE  PUNGENT  CHEMICAL  ONE  FROM  ITS  SMOKESTACKS.   THE  STENCH 
HAS  DRIVEN  RESIDENTS  OUT  OF  THEIR  BACKYARDS  TWO  MILES  AWAY." 

MANY  OF  US  HAVE  BEEN  TOLD  THAT  THE  PROPOSED  NAVY  YARD  PLANT  WILL 
NOT  BE  THE  SAME  AS  THE  DISASTROUS  ONE  IN  HEMPSTEAD.   THIS  DOES  NOT 
ALLEVIATE  MY  CONCERNS.   OFFICIAL  REASSURANCES  ARE  NOT  ENOUGH.   THE 
PEOPLE  OF  HEMPSTEAD  WERE  SURELY  PROMISED  THAT  THEIR  PLANT  WAS  ALSO 
THE  LATEST  "STATE  OF  THE  ART"  TECHNOLOGY. 

SOLID  WASTE  INCINERATION  IS  NOT  THE  ANSWER  TO  OUR  SOLID  WASTE 
CRISIS.   INCINERATOR  EMISSIONS,  SUCH  AS  NITROGEN  OXIDE  AND 
PARTICULATE  MATTER,  ARE  A  PROVEN  HEALTH  HAZARD  TO  ADULTS  AND 
ESPECIALLY  TO  CHILDREN.   BOTH  NITROGEN  OXIDES  AND  PARTICULATE  MATTER 
HAVE  BEEN  PROVEN  TO  BE  HARMFUL  TO  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM.   NITROGEN 
OXIDE  EMISSIONS  CAN  TURN  TO  OZONE,  AND  OZONE  HAS  BEEN  SHOWN  TO  BE  A 
RESPIRATORY  IRRITANT.   PARTICULATE  MATTER  CAN  CAUSE  A  HIGHER 
INCIDENCE  OF  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  CHEST  ILLNESS,  AND  INCREASED 
HOSPITALIZATION  FOR  PNEUMONIA,  PLEURISY,  AND  ASTHMA  IN  CHILDREN  AND 
ADULTS . 

IN  CONCLUSION,  I  UNDERSTAND  THAT  A  SOLUTION  MUST  BE  FOUND  TO 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THOUSANDS  OF  TONS  OF  SOLID  WASTE  THAT 
NEW  YORK  GENERATES  EACH  DAY.   HOWEVER,  OUR  HEALTH  AND  THE  HEALTH  OF 
OUR  CHILDREN  SHOULD  NOT  BE  SACRIFICED  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  AN  EXPEDIENT 
SOLUTION.   INSTEAD  OF  SPENDING  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  TO  BUILD 
HAZARDOUS  SOLID  WASTE  INCINERATORS,  NEW  YORK  CITY  SHOULD  CONCENTRATE 
ON  A  MORE  VIGOROUS  AND  STRINGENT  RECYCLING  PROGRAM.   RECYCLING  DOES 
NOT  POSE  THE  DANGERS  THAT  INCINERATION  DOES,  AND  HAS  BEEN 
SUCCESSFULLY  IMPLEMENTED  IN  DOZENS  OF  MAJOR  CITIES.   IT  CAN  BE 
SUCCESSFUL  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  TOO. 
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My  name  is  Frank  Barbaro  and  I  represent  the  47th  Assembly 
District,  which^ncludes  the  site  of  the  Southwest  Brooklyn 
Incinerator,  ai?^orty-year-old  structure  that  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Sanitation  wants  to  refurbish  at  astronomical  costs. 
The  cost  of  this  project  will  exceed  $100  Million.  The  financial 
terms  are  staggering  enough;  the  potential  net  costs  of  the  public 
health  Issues  thus  engendered  are  incalculable. 

In  the  old  days,  when  we  knew  -  and  cared  -  little  about 
dangers  we  could  not  see,  incineration  might  have  seemed  a  suitable 
means  of  trash  disposal.  But  today  we  have  no  such  excuse.  I  have 
consulted  several  experts  myself  and  their  testimony  is 
overwhelming  and  consistent:  incineration  is  expensive  and 
dangerous.  It  trades  one  problem  -  mounds  of  garbage  -  for  several 
-  air  pollution,  water  contamination,  and  potentially-toxic  ash. 

Today  you  will  hear  exhaustive  and  convincing  testimony  from 
experts  in  environmental  medicine  and  allied  fields  who  will 
testify  that  the  by-products  of  incineration  pose  a  significant 
health  risk  to  people  who  live  close  to  the  facilities.  That  much 
is  clear  and  there's  no  need  for  me  to  corroborate  the  opinions  of 
experts.  But  the  public  health  problems  posed  by  incineration 
extend  far  beyond  the  direct  effects  of  toxicity. 

The  first  price  we  pay  is  in  the  public  trust.  For  instance, 
applications  for  both  the  Southwest  Brooklyn  and  Navy  Yard 
Incinerators  were  submitted  as  complete  in  early  November,  1992,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  a  non-binding  memorandum  from  John 
Seitz,  Regional  EPA  Director  under  the  Bush  Administration.  This 
memorandum  allowed  these  two  facilities  (and  who  knows  how  many 
others)  to  sidestep  offset  provisions  included  in  the  1990  Clean 
Air  Act.  Originally,  only  projects  already  permitted  by  November 
15,  1992  were  to  enjoy  this  exclusion.  Seitz  expanded  this  to 
include  projects  that  had  submitted  complete  applications  by  that 
date.  In  the  rush  to  get  in  under  the  wire,  a  Negative  Declaration 
was  submitted  in  lieu  of  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement.  In 
short,  protection  of  the  public  took  a  back  seat  to  expediency. 

In  fact,  the  entire  incineration  debate  subordinates  the  broad 
interests  of  the  public  to  those  of  a  narrow  constituency  of  the 
privileged.  In  the  face  of  community  opposition  and  offering  no 
demonstrable  benefit  while  it  engenders  huge  costs  and  risks, 
incineration  remains,  inexplicably,  the  choice  of  NYCDOS. 

We  the  people  live  in  continual  state  of  financial  stress.  Our 
budgets  strain  to  cover  rising  costs  while  revenues  -  battered  by 
dropping  incomes  and  supply-side  tax  abatements  -  fall.  Though  we 
search  for  places  to  cut  expenditures,  we  embark  on  grandiose 
incineration  projects  that  will  cost  in  the  billions  by  the  time 
the  true  costs  are  totalled.  This  contradiction  defies  resolution. 

The  August  11,  1993  edition  of  the  Mall  Street  Journal 
detailed  the  problems  of  municipalities  that  built  facilities 
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similar  in  operations  both  physical  and  financial  to  the  proposed 
Navy  Yard  incinerator.  Since  these  cities  and  towns  entered  into 
long-term  contracts  that  guarantee  the  incinerator  interests  a 
stipulated  return,  they  face  much  higher  costs  to  dispose  of  their 
waste.  They  are  even  forced  to  import  garbage  to  comply  with  those 
contracts.  In  some  cases,  local  residents  pay  twice  as  much  as 
outsiders  to  use  the  facilities  their  own  tax  dollars  paid  fori 
Such  are  the  improbable  economics  of  incineration.  At  a  time  when 
when  real  public  health  threats  -  inadequate  pre-natal  care,  a 
serious  lack  of  general  practitioners,  hospital  and  clinic 
closings,  as  well  as  AIDS,  new  strains  of  tuberculosis,  an  epidemic 
of  violence  and  other  diseases  compete  for  scarce  funds,  NYCDOS 
proposes  to  give  away  roughly  a  billion  dollars  for  pointless, 
dangerous  and  unnecessary  incinerators.  For  shame... 

The  review  process  is  suspect.  In  a  curious  juxtaposition  of 
priority,  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  the  public  to  prove  the 
manifestly  obvious.  Instead  of  requiring  those  who  benefit  from 
incineration  -  builders,  operators,  and  investment  bankers  -  to 
prove  the  necessity  and  safety  of  their  plans,  they  have  the 
government  do  the  dirty  work  for  them.  This  forces  the  public, 
individuals  with  limited  time  and  resources,  to  make  the  case. 

Incinerator  interests  have  the  luxury  of  pre-tax  dollars  to 
spend  on  legions  of  self-interested  consultants  who  will  testify  on 
100%  deductible,  billable  time  to  the  perfect  safety  of  "state-of- 
the-art"  techniques.  Nowhere  do  they  mention  that  SOTA  means  the 
state  of  the  economically  achievable.  In  the  U.S.,  currently 
available  technology  drives  pollution  standards.  In  Europe  and 
Japan  the  reverse  holds  true.  There,  technology  is  expected  to 
achieve  or  exceed  pre-set  standards  before  a  project  can  begin. 

This  indifference  to  other  people's  health  hides  behind  a  wall 
of  purported  economic  imperative:  property  values,  existing 
facilities,  publicly-held  or  -condemnable  land.  One  suspects  that 
this  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  undesirable  demographics  of  the 
affected  population,  not  to  their  quantity  or  proximity.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  Brooklyn,  the  fourth-largest  city  in  the  U.S., 
can  be  a  suitable  site  for  burning  garbage.  And  yet,  NYCDOS 
proposes  to  burn  all  of  the  City's  trash  -  and  perhaps  trash  from 
other  places,  if  the  WSJ  article  reflects  the  future  as  well  as  the 
past  -  here.  Neither  the  consultants  nor  the  corporate  managers,  it 
should  be  noted,  live  in  the  working  class  neighborhoods  earmarked 
for  incineration.  Is  this  curious  subversion  of  public  will 
inevitable  or  just  another  elitist  variation  on  NIMBY? 

I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  anger  and  frustration  at  a  system  seemingly  designed  to  thwart 
the  public  will.  I  should  note  that  new  review  procedures  proposed 
by  NYSDEC  will  further  discourage  and  disable  community  input. 

I  can  only  hope  that  this  panel  and  others  like  it  will  see 
the  solid  waste  problem  for  the  (inter) national  problem  it  is.  Left 
to  their  own  devices,  cities  will  take  the  most  expedient  path, 
that  of  inertia.  If  conventional  wisdom  and  well-heeled  lobbyists 
endorse  incineration,  then  that's  the  bureaucracy^conclusion.  Tough 
solutions  and  hard  choices  -  like  mandated  source  reduction  and 
packaging  taxes  -  are  beyond  their  purview.  I  hope  you  make  it  your 
business  before  it  grows  beyond  your  control  as  well. 
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Assemblyman  Joseph  R.  Lentol's  comments  for  the  Congressional  sub- 
committee hearing  on  the  public  health  impacts  of  incineration  on 
Monday,  January  24,  1994  at  10:00  a.m.  in  the  court  room  in 
Brooklyn  Borough  Hall. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  today  to  discuss  the  public 
health  impacts  of  incineration.  It  is  clear  that  incineration  has 
a  negative  health  impact.  The  health  of  families  and  the  quality  of 
life  are  endangered  by  the  toxic  fumes  produced  by  incinerators. 

During  my  many  years  as  a  New  York  State  Assemblyman,  I  have 
actively  fought  against  using  incinerators  as  a  solid  waste 
management  plan.  The  communities  of  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  and 
Fort  Greene,  Brooklyn  which  I  represent  know  all  too  well  the 
health  risks  caused  by  incineration.  For  the  past  ten  years,  I  have 
earnestly  worked  with  other  elected  officials  and  community  members 
in  the  fight  against  the  proposal  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
Incinerator.  The  incinerator  is  designed  to  burn  3,000  tons  of 
waste  daily. 

And,  not  only  do  we  have  a  proposal  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
Incinerator  for  our  community,  but  there  is  already  an  incinerator 
operating  within  3-5  miles  of  the  Navy  Yard  -  the  Greenpoint 
Incinerator.  We  all  know  that  the  City  will  never  shut  down  the 
Greenpoint  Incinerator,  despite  their  promises.  It  is  deplorable 
that  the  city  continually  looks  at  the  same  small  area  to  resolve 
so  many  of  its  solid  waste  difficulties. 

The  area  which  I  represent  is  already  subjected  to  a  number 
of  health  hazards,  more  than  any  other  area  in  the  city.  There  is 
a  myriad  of  manufacturing  corporations  in  our  community  which 
produced  noxious  fumes  into  the  air.  The  largest  number  of  garbage 
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transfer  stations  in  the  city  is  in  our  community.  The  Greenpoint- 
Williamsburg  area  has  endured  the  invasion  of  transfer  stations 
and  the  stench  of  solid  and  sewage  waste. 

The  reason  the  City  has  chosen  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  as  the 
site  for  the  incinerator  is  simple:  They  do  not  want  to  offend  the 
wealthier  areas  of  the  City  which  will  derive  the  benefits  of  the 
plant  but  will  not  be  forced  to  smell  it,  see  it  or  breathe  its 
toxic  air.  It  is  the  unfortunate  reality  that  this  selection  method 
is  happening  all  across  the  United  States. 

Our  children  and  our  families  have  been  subjected  to 
environmental  health  hazards  for  way  too  long.  It  is  outrageous  to 
propose  building  an  incinerator  within  3-5  miles  of  a  currently 
operating  incinerator.  If  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Incinerator  is 
built  and  if  the  Greenpoint  Incinerator  remains  open,  the  impact  on 
the  health  of  our  community  will  be  deadly.  Men  and  women  will  no 
longer  want  to  raise  families  in  an  area  where  toxic  fumes  are  as 
commonplace  as  a  warm  summer  day.  People  will  begin  relocating  to 
an  area  where  the  air  they  breathe  is  clean  and  healthy.  And  those 
who  do  stay  will  be  subjected  to  the  poisonous  fumes  which  fill  the 
air. 

All  across  the  country  various  communities  have  been  subjected 
to  the  environmental  health  hazards  caused  from  incineration.  There 
are  other  options  which  need  to  be  examined.  It  is  imperative  that 
New  York  City,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  country  find  a  more 
responsible  solid  waste  management  strategy  than  incineration. 
Recycling  is  an  example  of  just  one  of  many  alternatives. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  represent  a  community  which  has  united 
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together  to  fight  for  its  future.  The  Greenpoint/Williamsburg 
community  will  not  tolerate  any  further  attempt  to  make  our 
community  the  dumping  ground  for  the  city.  The  future  of  our 
children  and  our  entire  community  is  at  stake. 

It  is  imperative  for  our  future  that  the  public  health  risks 
caused  by  incineration  be  made  clear.  This  message  must  be  made  as 
clear  as  possible,  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Mr.  Towns.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  call  on  Councilman  Ken- 
neth Fisher.  I  would  also  like  to  call  on  Councilwoman  Kathryn 
Freed,  and  also  Councilwoman  Joan  McCabe.  You  may  proceed  and 
your  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Why  don't  we  begin  with  Councilwoman  McCabe? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOAN  G.  McCABE,  CITY  COUNCIL  MEMBER, 

BROOKLYN,  NY 

Ms.  McCabe.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Good  morning.  I  am  Joan  Griffin  McCabe,  and  I  have  the  privi- 
lege and  honor  of  representing  the  38th  Council  District  in  Brook- 
Ijni,  a  district  stuck  between  two  potential  incinerator  sites.  I  am 
also  a  member  of  the  council's  environmental  protection  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  myself  and  other 
members  of  the  New  York  City  Council  to  present  testimony  on  the 
issue  of  municipal  incineration. 

Some  might  believe  that  with  the  passage  by  the  New  York  Citv 
Council  of  the  solid  waste  management  plan  m  August  1992,  call- 
ing for  the  construction  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  incinerator,  as 
well  as  the  retrofit  of  Southwest  Brooklyn  incinerator,  that  any  fur- 
ther effort  to  block  these  two  projects  was  over.  We  fought  vigor- 
ously to  stop  these  incinerators  from  being  a  part  of  the  plan  and 
were  unsuccessful,  as  arm-twisting  siphoned  away  the  necessary 
votes  to  halt  these  projects. 

Your  actions  today  convening  this  hearing  are  evidence  and  a 
very  important  reminder  that  the  battle  to  halt  the  retrofit  of 
Southwest  and  the  construction  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  inciner- 
ator can't  stop. 

Building  these  incinerators  is  an  irresponsible  action  by  the  city. 
Why?  Because  the  health  risks  are  well  documented,  it  is  cheaper 
to  landfill,  and  the  United  States  is  already  overbuilt  on  inciner- 
ators. In  the  1980's,  there  were  many,  many  incinerators  built 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  is  why  I  think  you  get  into  this 
situation  with  this  put-or-pay,  because  people  want  to  know  that 
they  are  going  to  make — that  their  investment  will  be  viable.  And 
I  tnink  they  are,  frankly,  aware  of  the  very  serious  issues  that 
have  been  reused  that  put  their  facility  into  question. 

Our  rush  to  build  incinerators  directly  affects  our  actions  on 
waste  prevention  and  reduction,  recycling  and  developing  recycling 
matters;  on  none  of  those  has  there  been  any  priority  by  the  city. 
If  New  Yorkers  see  the  city  build  incinerators,  why  should  they 
change  and  improve  their  lifestyles  for  the  benefit  of  their  health 
and  their  environment?  What  signal  does  it  send  when  the  city 
moves  slowly  to  develop  a  citywide  recycling  program,  yet  is  rush- 
ing to  build  incinerators? 

These  two  incinerators  will  cost  the  city  $700  million  in  capital 
funds,  and  as  we  know,  outrageous  operating  costs.  As  elected  offi- 
cials, it  is  our  job  to  protect  our  constituents  from  bad  public  policy. 
We  have  been  successful  in  the  past,  as  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  my  first  term  with  the  borough  president  and  with  Congress- 
woman  Nydia  Velazquez  on  stopping  the  city  from  building  the 
sludge  plant  in  Sunset  Park.  It  wasn't  just  as  Council  Member 
Fisher  spoke  about  in  the  press  conference,  a  nimby  issue.  It  was 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  public  a  public  policy  direction  that 
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the  city  was  embarking  on  that  was  wrong,  and  we  have  now  got 
the  city  to  review  its  sludge  management  program. 

We  need  to  continue  these  efforts  on  the  solid  waste  management 
program  as  a  whole  and  specifically  on  its  incineration  acts. 

Once  agEiin,  I  thsmk  you  very  much  for  having  this  hearing  and 
allowing  myself  to  come  and  testify.  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  veiy  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  McCabe  follows:] 
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Statement  of 

City  Council  Member  Joan  Griffin  McCabe 

before  the 

Congressional  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 

and  Intergovernmental  Relations 

Monday,  January  24,  1994 


My  name  is  Joan  Griffin  McCabe  and  I  have  the  privilege 
and  honor  of  representing  the  38th  Council  District  in 
Brooklyn  --  a  district  stuck  between  two  potential 
incinerator  sites  --  and  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
Council's  Environmental  Protection  Committee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  panel,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  allowing  myself  and  other  members  of  the 
New  York  City  Council  to  present  testimony  today  on  the 
issue  of  municipal  incineration. 

Some  might  believe  that  with  the  passage  by  the  New 
York  City  Council  of  the  Solid  Waste  Management  Plan  in 
August  of  1992  calling  for  the  construction  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  incinerator,  as  well  as  the  retrofit 
of  Southwest  Brooklyn  incinerator,  that  any  efforts  to 
block  these  actions  was  over.  We  fought  vigorously  to 
stop  these  incinerators  from  being  a  part  of  the  plan 
and  were  unsuccessful  as  arm  twisting  siphoned  away  the 
necessary  votes  to  block  the  incinerators.  Your 
actions  convening  this  hearing  today  are  evidence  — 
and  a  very  important  reminder  —  that  the  battle  to 
halt  the  retrofit  action  of  the  Southwest  Brooklyn 
incinerator  and  the  construction  of  the  Navy  Yard 
incinerator  — can  not  stop. 

Building  these  incinerators  is  an  irresponsible  action 
by  the  City.  Why?  Because  the  health  risks  are  well- 
documented,  it's  cheaper  to  landfill,  and  the  United 
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States  has  over  built  on  incinerators  during  the 
1980' s.  If  you  believe  that  we  need  to  burn  a  certain 
percentage  of  our  garbage,  then  we  have  enough  plants 
already. 

Our  rush  to  build  incinerators  directly  effects  our 
actions  on  waste  prevention  and  reduction,  recycling, 
and  developing  recycling  markets.  If  New  Yorkers  see 
the  City  build  incinerators  —  why  should  they  change 
and  improve  their  lifestyles  for  the  benefit  of  the 
environment.  What  signal  does  it  send  when  the  City 
moves  slowly  to  develop  a  city-wide  recycling  program, 
yet  is  rushing  to  build  incinerators.  These  two 
incinerators  will  cost  the  City  $700  million  in  capital 
funds. 

As  elected  officials,  it's  our  job  to  protect  our 
constituents  from  bad  public  policy  and  misuse  of 
government  dollars.  That's  why  we  must  continue  to 
oppose  both  of  these  projects. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  efforts  here  today. 
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Mr.  Towns.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  on  Councilman  Ken 
Fisher. 

STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  K  FISHER,  CITY  COUNCIL  MEMBER, 
33RD  DISTRICT,  BROOKLYN,  NY 

Mr.  Fisher.  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  welcome  to  my  coun- 
cil district  which,  together  with  the  adjacent  district  of  my  col- 
league Victor  Robles,  on  whose  behalf  I  also  speak,  is  home  to 
300,000  people,  the  polluting  Greenpoint  incinerator,  the  polluting 
Newtown  Creek  sewage  treatment  plant,  an  underground  oil  spill 
larger  than  the  Valdez  disaster,  50  garbage  handling  facilities  of 
various  types  and  factories  which  emit  60  times  the  national  aver- 
age of  carcinogenic  and  toxic  air  emissions  from  industrial  sources. 
It  is  here  that  the  city  of  New  York  proposes  to  build  another  incin- 
erator. 

Greenpoint/Williamsburg  residents  have  been  distressed  lately, 
but  not  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  beginning  to  be  scientific 
data  to  support  their  anecdotal  impression  that  the  results  of  these 
and  other  environmental  insults  in  the  community  are  avoidable 
health  problems  not  faced  by  others.  I  commend  to  your  attention 
reports  by  Hunter  College  and  the  New  York  City  Health  Depart- 
ment, which  we  will  make  available  to  your  staff,  and  I  recommend 
the  section  on  incineration  from  Vice  President  Al  Gore's  book, 
"Earth  in  the  Balance,"  which  I  have  attached  to  my  written  testi- 
mony. He  summarizes  the  issue  eloquently. 

These  reports,  while  shedding  some  light,  are  still  rather  prelimi- 
nary and  not  as  comprehensive  as  the  problem  warrants.  Rep- 
resentative Towns,  the  other  elected  officials,  and  I  are  working  to 
improve  the  data  collection  and  analysis;  but  in  the  interim,  I  join 
him  in  calling  for  a  moratorium  on  new  incinerator  construction. 

The  framework  for  rational  policymaking  is  solid,  comprehensive 
data.  Despite  all  the  work  that  has  preceded  this  day,  such  data 
is  sorely  lacking.  For  example,  we  have  been  frustrated  in  our  at- 
tempts to  force  the  State  and  city  to  do  stack  testing  on  the 
Greenpoint  incinerator.  Regulators  rely  on  predicted  impacts  based 
on  optimum  conditions.  Investigations  by  the  former  New  York 
City  Comptroller,  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  however,  found  that 
Greenpoint  frequently  operates  at  temperatures  lower  than  that 
called  for  to  prevent  the  creation  of  dioxins  and  other  poisons. 

I  am  no  technophobe,  but  I  am  also  not  blind  to  instances  where 
apparently  benign  or  beneficial  products  have  turned  out  to  be 
present  health  risks.  Asbestos  is  one  obvious  example.  Unfortu- 
nately, much  of  our  effort  in  environmental  regulation  has  been 
aimed  at  the  impact  on  the  environment's  health  and  not  on  the 
impact  of  the  environment  on  our  health.  One  reason  is  that  our 
scientific  understanding  of  the  complexities  is  still  pretty  meager. 

Since  the  environmental  impact  statement  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  was  completed  in  1986,  environmental  medicine  has  made 
tremendous  gains.  We  now  know,  for  example,  that  there  is  no  tol- 
erance level  for  lead  or  other  heavy  metals,  yet  despite  state-of-the- 
art  controls,  new  incinerators  emit  thousands  of  pounds  of  such 
metals  into  the  air  each  year.  Our  analysis  needs  to  be  more  so- 
phisticated, especially  where  the  health  of  children  is  concerned. 
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Take  lead.  The  bum  industry  notes  that  the  pollution  controls  re- 
move almost  all  the  lead  from  the  emissions.  What  is  imsaid,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  particles  which  are  not  captured  are  the  very 
smallest,  the  size  most  likely  to  enter  a  child's  bloodstream  through 
the  lungs.  In  other  words,  a  smaller  particle  may  pose  a  greater 
health  risk  than  a  larger  particle.  This  is  something  that  I,  as  a 
layperson,  can  understand,  but  it  is  counterintuitive  and  not  some- 
thing that  I  would  have  realized  without  expert  guidance.  No  won- 
der the  decisions  that  we,  as  lawmakers,  must  make  are  so  dif- 
ficult. 

Our  strength  is  our  ability  to  learn  from  our  constituents,  as  well 
as  our  technical  advisers.  I  invite  you  to  go  to  any  classroom  in 
GreenpointWilliamsburg  or  Fort  Greene  and  ask  the  children  to 
raise  their  hands  if  they  or  someone  they  know  in  the  neighborhood 
has  a  respiratory  illness.  You  will  be  amazed  and  depressed,  as  I 
was,  to  see  almost  every  hand  go  up.  But  then  you  would  under- 
stand the  depth  of  despair  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  deci- 
sion to  build  yet  another  facility  in  their  neighborhood. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  not  in  my  backyard.  This  is  a  case  of  help 
us  you've  made  our  backyard  into  a  junkyard. 

Before  building  more  incinerators,  we  need  to  revisit  the  ones  al- 
ready built  and  do  comprehensive  testing  of  residents,  both  to  see 
the  impacts  so  far  and  to  set  benchmarks  for  the  future.  We  need 
to  survey  communities  where  plants  are  proposed  and  identify  pop- 
ulations at  risk.  We  need  to  mandate  followups  to  see  if  the  pre- 
dicted models  have  continued  viability.  Were  the  assumptions  cor- 
rect? 

While  we  can  never  know  as  much  today  as  we  will  tomorrow, 
we  must  ask  whether  we  know  enough  today  to  make  informed 
choices.  I  suggest  that  we  do  not.  Lets  adopt  a  moratorium  and 
give  ourselves,  our  children  and  their  children  some  space  to 
breathe. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  veiy  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Fisher  follows:] 


Kenneth  K.  Fisher 

Council  Membef,  33rd  Distrid 

16Court  S(reet 

Brooklyn,  NY.  11241 

718-875-5200 

Fax:718-643-6620 
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Members  of  the  Committee: 

Welcome  to  my  Council  District,  which  together  with  the  adjacent  district  of  my 
collegue,  Victor  Robles,  on  whose  behalf  I  also  speak,  is  home  to  three  hundred  thousand 
people,  the  polluting  Greenpoint  incinerator,  the  polluting  Newtown  Creek  Sewage 
Treatment  Plant  (largest  in  the  northeast),  an  underground  oil  spill  larger  than  the  Valdez 
disaster,  fifty  garbage  handling  facilities  of  various  types,  and  factories  which  emit  sixty 
times  the  national  average  of  carcinogenic  and  toxic  air  emissions  from  industrial 
sources.  It  is  here  that  the  City  of  New  York  proposes  to  build  another  incinerator. 

Greenpoint/Williamsburg  residents  have  been  distressed  lately,  but  not  surprised, 
to  find  that  there  is  beginning  to  be  scientific  data  to  sujjport  their  anecdotal  impression 
that  the  result  of  these  and  other  environmental  insults  in  the  community  are  avoidable 
health  problems  not  faced  by  others.  I  commend  to  your  attention  reports  by  Hunter 
College  and  the  New  York  City  Health  department,  which  we  will  make  available  to  your 
staff.  I  also  recommend  to  you  the  section  on  incineration  from  Vice  President  Al  Gore's 
book.  Earth  in  the  Balance,  which  I  have  attached  to  my  written  testimony.  He 
summarizes  the  issue  eloquently. 

These  reports,  while  shedding  some  light,  are  still  rather  preliminary,  and  not  as 
comprehensive  as  the  problem  warrants.  Rep.  Towns,  the  other  elected  officials,  and  I  are 
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working  to  improve  the  data  collection  and  analysis,  but  in  the  interim,  I  join  him  in 
calling  for  a  moratorium  on  new  incinerator  construction. 

The  framework  for  rational  policy  making  is  solid,  comprehensive  data.  Despite 
all  the  work  that  has  preceded  this  day,  such  data  is  sorely  lacking.  For  example,  we  have 
been  frustrated  in  our  attempts  to  force  the  state  and  city  to  do  stack  testing  on  the 
Greenpoint  incinerator.  Regulators  rely  on  predicted  impacts  based  upon  optimum 
conditions.  Investigations  by  the  former  New  York  City  Comptroller  Elizabeth  Holtzman, 
however,  found  that  Greenpoint  frequently  operates  at  temperatures  lower  than  called  for 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  dioxios  and  other  poisons. 

I  am  no  technophobe,  but  I  am  also  not  blind  to  instances  where  apparently 
benign,  or  even  beneficial  products  have  turned  out  to  present  health  risks.  Asbestos  is 
one  obvious  example.  Unfortunately,  much  of  our  efforts  in  environmental  regulation  has 
been  aimed  at  the  impact  on  the  enviroimient's  health,  and  not  on  the  impact  of  the 
environment  on  our  health.  One  reason  is  that  our  scientific  understand  of  the 
complexities  is  still  pretty  meager,  and  comprehensive  data  is  hard  to  come  by. 

Since  the  environmental  impact  statement  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  was  " 
completed  around  1986,  environmental  medicine  has  made  tremendous  gains.  We  now 
know,  for  example,  that  there  is  no  tolerance  level  for  lead  or  other  heavy  metals.  Yet 
despite  state  of  the  ait  controls,  new  incinerators  emit  thousands  of  pounds  of  such  metals 
into  the  air  each  year. 

Our  analysis  needs  to  be  more  sophisticated,  especially  where  the  health  of 
children  is  concerned.  Take  lead,  the  bum  industry  notes  that  pollution  controls  remove 
almost  all  of  the  lead  from  emissions.  What  is  unsaid,  however,  is  that  the  particles  which 
are  not  captured  are  the  very  smallest,  the  size  most  likely  to  enter  a  child's  blood  stream 
through  the  lungs.  In  other  words,  a  smaller  particle  may  pose  a  greater  health  risk  than  a 
larger  particle.  This  is  something  that  I,  as  a  lay  person,  can  understand,  but  it  is  counter- 
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intuitive  and  not  something  I  would  have  realized  without  expert  guidance.  No  wonder 
the  decisions  we  as  lawmakers  must  make  are  so  difficult. 

Our  strength  is  our  ability  to  learn  from  our  constituents,  as  well  as  our  technical 
advisers.  I  invite  you  to  go  with  me  to  any  classroom  in  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  or  Fort 
Greene  and  asked  the  children  to  raise  their  hands  if  they  or  someone  they  know  in  the 
neighborhood  has  a  respiratory  illness.  You  will  be  amazed,  and  depressed,  as  1  was  to 
see  almost  every  hand  go  up,  but  then  you  would  understand  the  depth  of  despair 
associated  in  their  minds  with  the  decision  to  build  yet  another  focility  in  their 
neighborhood.  This  is  not  a  case  of  not  in  my  backyard.  This  is  a  case  of  help  us,  you've 
made  our  backyard  into  a  junkyard. 

Before  building  more  incinerators  we  need  to  revisit  the  ones  already  built  and  do 
comprehensive  testing  of  residents,  both  to  see  the  impacts  so  far  and  to  set  benchmarks 
for  the  future.  We  need  to  survey  communities  where  plants  are  proposed  and  identify 
populations  at  risk.  We  need  to  mandate  follow-ups  to  see  if  the  predicted  models  have 
continued  viability.  Were  the  assumptions  correct? 

While  we  never  know  as  much  today  as  we  will  tomorrow,  we  must  ask  whether 
we  know  enough  today  to  make  informed  choices.  I  suggest  that  we  do  not.  Let's  adopt  a 
moratorium  and  give  ourselves,  our  children,  and  their  children,  some  space  to  breath. 

-end- 
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The  latest  scheme  masquerading  as  9.  rational  and  responsible 
alternative  to  landfills  is  a  nationwide  —  and  worldwide  —  move 
to  drastically  increase  the  use  of  incineration.  In  the  United  States, 
the  percentage  of  municipal  waste  incinerated  more  than  doubled 
—  from  7  percent  in  1985.  to  over  1 5  percent  in  just  four  years  — 
and  investments  in  new  incineration  capacity  are  expected  to  dou- 
ble that  percentage  again  in  the  next  several  years.  In  some  of  these 
projerts,  the  heat  generated  by  the  incineration  process  is  used  as  a 
j^  source  of  energy  to  make  steam,  which  is  then  sold  to  help  offset 
^  the  cost.  In  still  other  designs,  the  waste  is  molded  into  burnable 
^  pellets  of  "refuse-derived  fuel."  But  even  though  the  virtue  of 
converting  waste  to  energy  is  widely  touted,  the  actual  amount  of 
energy  produced  is  small  and  the  principal  and  overwhelming 
reason  for  building  such  plants  is  that  something  has  to  be  done 
^    with  the  massive  amounts  of  garbage  we  create. 
3       The  huge  new  investment  in  new  incinerators  —  almost  $10 
^    billion  worth  —  is  being  made  even  though  major  health  and  cn- 
«    vironmental  concerns  have  never  been  adequately  answered.  Ac- 
:ording  to  congressional  investigators,  the  air  pollution  from  waste 
incinerators  typically  includes  dioxins,  furans,  and  pollutants  like 
arsenic,  cadmium,  chlorobenzenes,  chlorophenols,  chromium,  co- 
balt, lead,  mercury,  PCBs,  and  sulfur  dioxide.  In  the  case  of  mer- 
cury emissions,  a  lengthy  study  by  the  Clean  Water  Fund  found 
that  "municipal  waste  incinerators  are  now  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing source  of  mercury  emissions  to  the  atmosphere.  Mercury  emis- 
sions from  incinerators  (have]  surpassed  the  industrial  sector  as  a 
major  source  of  atmospheric  mercury  [and]  are  likely  to  double 
over  the  next  five  years.  If  the  incinerators  under  constcuaion  and 
planning  come  on  line,  with  currently  required  control  technology, 
mercury  emissions  from  this  source  are  likely  to  double.  This 
growth  will  add  millions  of  pounds  of  mercury  to  the  ecosystem  in 
the  next  few  decades  unless  action  is  taken  now."  Mercury,  of 

course,  does  not  break  down  in  the  environment  but  rather  ac- 
cumulates, especially  in  the  food  chain,  by  means  of  a  process 
called  bio-accumulation,  which  concentrates  progressively  larger 
amounts  in  animals  at  the  top  of  the  food  chain,  such  as  the  fish  we 
catch  in  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  principal  consequence  of  incineration  is  thus  the  transport- 
ing of  the  community's  garbage  —  in  gaseous  form,  through  the  air 
—  to  neighboring  communities,  across  state  lines,  and,  indeed,  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  entire  globe,  where  it  will  linger  for  many 
years  to  come.  In  effect,  we  have  discovered  yet  another  group  of 
powerless  people  upon  whom  we  can  dump  the  consequences  of 
our  own  waste:  those  who  live  in  the  future  and  cannot  hold  us 
accountable.  It  is  still  basically  a  Yard-a-Pult  approach. 

But  toxic  air  pollution  is  not  the  only  problem.  Incineration  also 
creates  a  new  solid  waste  problem  that  is  in  some  ways  worse  than 
the  one  we  have  now.  While  90  percent  of  the  solid  waste  volume  is 
reduced  by  incineration,  the  10  percent  that  remains  as  ash  is 
highly  toxic,  much  more  hazardous  than  the  larger  volume  of  waste 
before  incineration.  The  burning  concentrates  some  of  the  most 
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The  Yard-A-Pult,  invented  for  a  -commercial"  on  Saturday  Night  Live. 
invites  disposal  of  waste  by  catapulting  it  over  the  back  fence  into  the 
yards  of  nearby  neighbors.  Our  real  waste  disposal  practices  are  not  as 
different  from  this  spoof  as  we  would  like  to  believe. 
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toxic  ingredients,  such  as  heavy  metals,  and  complicates  the  task  of 
finding  a  place  to  dump  them.  And  10  percent  of  a  whole  lot  is  still 
a  lot. 

Most  communities  do  not  even  treat  this  toxic  ash  as  hazardous 
waste.  And  because  of  political  pressures  from  communities  in- 
creasingly desperate  to  find  a  way  to  deal  with  their  garbage. 
Congress  and  the  EPA  have  been  reluctant  to  require  that  the  ash  be 
handled  as  the  hazardous  waste  that  it  is,  since  this  would  make  its 
disposal  much  more  expensive  and  significantly  change  the  eco- 
nomics of  incineration.  Municipal  officials  also  like  incineration 
because  it  doesn't  require  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  waste.  A 
single  garbage  truck  can  still  collect  all  of  the  neighborhood  gar- 
bage and  not  worry  about  sorting  or  recycling.  Instead  of  dumping 
it  in  the  landfill,  it  just  dumps  it  in  the  incinerator. 

The  underlying  problem  remains  that  we  are  simply  generating 
too  much  garbage  and  waste  of  all  kinds.  As  long  as  we  continue 
this  habit,  we  will  be  under  growing  pressure  to  use  even  unsafe 
disposal  methods.  As  the  former  New  York  State  sanitation  com- 
missioner Brendan  Sexton  has  bluntly  put  it,  "People  can  complain 
about  these  incinerators  all  they  want.  They  can  argue  against 
them,  they  can  write  to  editors,  but  in  the  end,  the  garbage  is  going 
to  win." 
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STATEMENT  OF  KATHRYN  E.  FREED,  CITY  COUNCIL  MEMBER, 

NEW  YORK,  NY 

Ms.  Freed,  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  thank  Congressman 
Towns  and  the  rest  of  this  delegation  for  holding  this  hearing  and 
for  introducing  H.R.  424,  the  3-year  moratorium  on  the  building  of 
incinerators.  And  I  have  submitted  testimony  for  the  record,  so  I 
am  going  to  deviate  from  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  city  council  environmental  committee,  I  was 
one  of  the  members  who  was  active  in  fighting  the  solid  waste  plan 
with  the  city  because  I  believe  it  was  shortsighted,  especially  be- 
cause of  its  reliance  on  incineration. 

We  have  heard  testimony  today  about  the  question  of  put-or-pay 
and  the  fact  that  we  will  be  required  to  submit  3,000  tons  of  gar- 
bage a  day  to  operate  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  incinerator.  At  the 
same  time  we  look  at  that,  we  must  understand  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  integrated  waste  streams  which  means  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  doing  recycling  at  the  same  time.  If  we  do  that  amount 
of  incineration  because  those  combustibles  are  required  to  operate 
the  incinerator,  we  can  never  reach  any  sane  levels  of  recycling  be- 
cause the  bad  uses  will  be  driving  out  the  good.  Of  the 
combustibles  that  we  will  be  using  in  the  incinerators  97  percent 
can  also  be  recycled,  but  we  won't  be  recycling  them  because  we 
need  them  to  poison  our  own  air. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  those  of  us  who  do  not  stand  up  and 
oppose  incineration  will  be  visited  in  the  future  with  an  environ- 
mental time  bomb  that  will  explode  not  only  in  our  faces,  but  in 
the  faces  of  our  children  in  the  future.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  no  technologically  safe  way  at  this  time  to  incinerate  our  gar- 
bage, and  we  are  poisoning  ourselves  and  our  future  generations; 
and  I  cannot  bear  to  live  with  the  idea  that  future  generations  will 
come  back  and  tell  us  that  our  decisions  were  the  ones  that 
poisoned  them  and  ruined  their  lives. 

When  you  look  at  the  heavy  metals  in  our  atmosphere,  every- 
thing from  dioxin  to  lead,  you  know  the  problems  that  we  have  al- 
ready caused,  the  problems  with  asbestos  and  the  problems  with 
lead.  The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  incinerator  will  be  pumping  14.5 
tons  of  lead  a  year  into  our  area  and  increasing  the  airborne  levels 
of  lead  by  9.2  percent. 

We  know  the  problems  that  lead  is  causing  in  our  schools.  With 
all  the  environmental  problems  that  we  have,  it  is  insane  to  in- 
crease that  difficulty  and  increase  that  danger. 

One  of  the  scariest  things  that  I  have  seen  while  studying  the 
effects  of  incineration  is  plotted  on  a  map,  exactly  what  will  happen 
to  children  who  live  near  incinerators,  and  how  manv  of  them  will 
have  neurological  damage,  how  many  of  them  will  lose  IQ  points 
and  how  many  of  them  will  become  special  education  problems. 

We  have  to  stop  this  now.  We  have  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  stop 
the  incineration.  We  have  never  seen  health  analysis  on  the  effects 
of  any  of  the  incinerators.  And  we  should  see  that. 

The  fact  that  Southwest  was  operating  and  emitting  almost 
1,900  times  the  level  of  dioxin  that  the  makers  of  the  incinerator 
said  it  should  and  190  times  what  the  Federal  Government  said 
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was  safe  shows  us  the  problems  that  we  are  working  with.  The  two 
continuing-to-operate  incinerators  have  never  been  satisfactory; 
they  are  older  incinerators.  We  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing  to 
the  health  of  citizens  of  the  city. 

And  when  asked  about  this,  the  commissioner  of  sanitation  said, 
we  don't  test  because  we  don't  have  to.  That  is  no  answer.  Igno- 
rance of  what  we  are  doing  to  the  people  that  we  are  supposed  to 
be  representing  and  protecting  is  not  an  answer;  and  I  don't  want 
to  turn  arouna  and  say  to  them,  we  are  sorry  we  didn't  know.  We 
have  enough  indications  from  reports  like  the  reports  that  have 
been  done  in  the  Williamsburg  and  the  Greenpoint  sectors  of  what 
environmental  hazards  can  do  to  people  and  how  it  can  destroy 
their  lives,  causing  respiratory  illnesses  and  neurological  problems 
and  probably  some  that  we  don't  know  about  yet. 

I  feel  it  is  time;  we  have  to  stop  this.  And  like  this  panel  and 
most  of  the  elected  officials,  I  would  call  on  Mayor  Giuliani  to  stop 
the  permitting,  to  withdraw  the  request. 

It  is  ironic  that — of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  it  is  ironic  that  one 
of  the  reasons  they  wanted  to  push  and  pass  the  permitting  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  was  so  that  it  wouldn't  have  to  comply  with 
the  new  stricter  air  standards.  What  does  that  say  about  wnat  they 
are  doing? 

Our  responsibility  has  to  be  to  the  citizens  of  this  city,  and  we 
are  doing  them  a  disservice  by  going  forward  with  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  incinerator.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  stop  this  insan- 
ity and  the  time  bomb  that  we  are  about  to  set  off  with  these  incin- 
erators. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Freed  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BY  NEW  YORK  CITY  COUNCIL  MEMBER  KATHRYH  FREED 
BEFORE  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARING  OH  JANUARY  24.  1994 

GOOD  MORNING  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN,  I  THANK  YOU  FOR  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  ADDRESS  THIS  CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGATION  ON  SUCH  AN 
IMPORTANT  ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUE  AS  THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD 
INCINERATOR.  I  HAVE  BEEN  OPPOSED  TO  THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY  INCINERATOR 
SINCE  THE  INCEPTION  OF  THE  SOLID  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN.  I  BELIEVE 
IT  IS  UNCONSCIONABLE  FOR  THIS  CITY'S  ADMINISTRATION  TO  CONTINUE  TO 
PROMOTE  INCINERATION  AS  A  VIABLE  WAY  OF  ELIMINATING  THE  20,000  TONS 
OF  SOLID  WASTE  GENERATED  BY  NEW  YORK  CITY  EVERY  DAY. 

STUDIES  INDICATE  THAT  WE  ARE  TECHNOLOGICALLY  FAR  FROM  BEING 
ABLE  TO  PRODUCE  AN  ENVIRONMENTALLY  SAFE  INCINERATOR.  THEREFORE  IT 
IS  APPALLING  THAT  THE  SOLID  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN  INCLUDED  BUILDING 
A  3,000  TON  PER  DAY  INCINERATOR  AT  THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD.  THIS 
INCINERATOR  WOULD  ELIMINATE  GARBAGE  AT  A  HIGH  COST  TO  THE  HEALTH  OF 
THE  CITIZENS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY.  NOR  IS  IT  RATIONAL  TO  PLACE  THIS 
INCINERATOR  IN  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DENSELY  POPULATED  AREAS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY.  A  FURTHER  INDICATION  OF  THIS  INSANITY  IS  THAT  NEW  YORK  IS 
CURRENTLY  SUING  TO  STOP  EMISSIONS  FORM  EXACTLY  THE  SAME  TYPE  AND 
SIZE  INCINERATOR  IN  LINDEN,  NEW  JERSEY  BECAUSE  OF  THE  DETRIMENTAL 
EFFECTS  IT  WILL  HAVE  ON  OUR  POPULATION.  HOW  MUCH  WORSE  WILL  THE 
BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD  INCINERATOR  BE  IN  OUR  MIDST? 

IF  THIS  INCINERATOR  IS  BUILT  GARBAGE  BARGES  WILL  LITTER  THE 
EAST  RIVER.  THE  HALF  MILLION  PEOPLE  LIVING  NEAR  THE  INCINERATOR 
AND  MILLIONS  MORE  WHO  WORK  IN  THE  AREA,  INCLUDING  WALL  STREET,  WILL 
BE  EFFECTED  BY  THE  ASH.  IT  MUST  BE  NOTED  THAT  THERE  IS  STILL  NO 
PROPOSED  SITE  FOR  ASH  LANDFILL,  AND  ESPECIALLY  NONE  FOR  TOXIC 
ASHFILL,  DISPOSAL.  DURING  THE  UNBEARABLE  SUMMER  MONTHS,  CITY 
RESIDENTS  WOULD  BE  FORCED  TO  BREAT11  THE  TOXIC  AIR  AS  AIR  INVERSIONS 
PUSH  THE  TOXINS  DOWN  TO  BREATHING  LEVEL.  THE  INCINERATOR  WOULD 
EMIT  DIOXIN,  A  KNOWN  CARCINOGEN,  MERCURY,  CADMIUM  AND  ZINC  ALL 
KNOW  TO  CAUSE  NEUROLOGICAL  DAMAGE  EVEN  IN  SMALL  AMOUNTS. 
ADDITIONALLY,  THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD  IS  EXPECTED  TO  EMIT  14.5  TONS 
OF  LEAD  A  YEAR  AND  INCREASE  ALREADY  HIGH  AIRBORNE  LEVELS  BY  9.2%. 
LEAD  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DANGEROUS  METALS  RELEASED  BY  INCINERATORS. 
IT  DAMAGES  KIDNEYS  AND  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  CAUSES  HIGH  BLOOD 
PRESSURE  AND  HEART  DISEASE. 

THE  ARGUMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  INCINERATION  IS  THAT  IS  RIDS  US  OF 
OUR  GARBAGE  PROBLEMS  AND  WILL  CREATE  JOBS  AND  FURTHER  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY.  THIS  IS  PURE  FALLACY,  RECYCLING  IS  MORE 
LABOR  INTENSIVE,  CREATES  MORE  ENTRY  LEVEL  JOBS,  USES  LESS  ENERGY 
AND  CREATES  ZERO  ENVIRONMENTAL  HAVOC.  BURNING  GARBAGE  WILL  CREATE 
A  FEW  HIGH  LEVEL  TECHNICAL  JOBS,  CREATES  ASH  AS  POINTED  OUT  THAT 
REQUIRES  LANDFILLS,  AND  IS  MORE  EXPENSIVE  AND  USES  MUCH  MORE 
ENERGY.  THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  INTEREST  RESEARCH  GROUP  HAS  STATED 
THAT  RECYCLING  PROGRAMS  WOULD  COST  APPROXIMATELY  $200  PER  TON  IN 
THE  YEAR  2000,  COMPARED  TO  THE  $263  PER  TON  COST  OF  BURNING  WASTE 
AT  THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD.  ADDITIONALLY,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SIERRA 
CLUB  NEW  YORK  CITY  GROUP,  IT  CURRENTLY  COSTS  ONLY  $42.75  PER  TON  TO 
EXPORT  THE  CITY'S  TRASH  TO  ONE  OF  THE  NEW  MEGA-DUMPS  WITHIN  300 
MILES  OF  THE  CITY.  THE  ESTIMATED  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPACT  CAN  NOT  BE  CALCULATED  IN  MONETARY  TERMS. 
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AS  ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  SPONSORS  OF  THE  RECYCLE  FIRST  PLAN,  WHICH 
PROMOTES  THE  LONG-TERM  ECONOMIC  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  ADVANTAGES  OF 
CONSERVING  RESOURCES,  SAVING  ENERGY  AND  ENCOURAGING  THE 
CONSTRUCTIVE  USE  OF  RECYCLED  MATERIALS.  THE  RECYCLE  FIRST  PLAN 
SHOWS  THAT  ABOUT  70%  OF  THE  RESIDENTIAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  WASTE 
STREAM  IS  POTENTIALLY  RECYCLABLE.  FURTHERMORE,  WHEN  A  CITY  BOTH 
ATTEMPTS  TO  INCINERATE  AND  RECYCLE,  RECYCLING  LOSES  OUT  SINCE  BOTH 
PROCESSES  COMPETE  FOR  THE  SAME  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  WASTE  STREAM. 
APPROXIMATELY  97%  OF  THE  COMBUSTIBLES  IN  THE  WASTE  STREAM  ARE 
RECYCLABLE,  HOWEVER  MOST  OF  THESE  END  UP  BEING  BURNED  SINCE  THEY 
PROVIDE  THE  FUEL  FOR  THE  INCINERATOR.  "INTEGRATED"  WASTE  POLICIES 
HAVE  NEVER  WORKED,  THE  BAD  USES  TEND  TO  DRIVE  OUT  THE  GOOD.  NEW 
YORK  CITY  MUST  FOCUS  MORE  OF  ITS  EFFORTS  ON  WAS'l'E  REDUCTION, 
RECYCLING  AND  REUSING  GARBAGE. 

NEW  YORKERS  MUST  HAVE  A  NEW  MIND  SET,  OTHER  CITIES  RECYCLE  UP 
TO  70%  OF  THEIR  TRASH,  IN  FACT  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON  USES  THE  PROFITS 
FROM  RECYCLING  TO  PAY  FOR  THE  UPKEEP  OF  ITS  PARKS.  WHY  CAN'T  WE? 
NEW  YORK  CITY  HAS  NEVER  DEVOTED  THE  ENERGY  OR  RESOURCES  IT  SHOULD 
TO  MAKE  RECYCLING  VIABLE.  IN  FACT,  IT  TOOK  A  LAWSUIT  TO  GET  THE 
CITY  TO  RECYCLE  UP  TO  THE  LEVELS  CALLED  FOR  IN  THE  PLAN  APPROVED  BY 
THE  CITY  COUNCIL.  ALTHOUGH  THE  CITY  PASSED  WHAT  IT  CALLED  A  "SOLID 
WASTE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN",  WE  HAVE  NEVER  DEALT  WITH  THE  QUESTION  OF 
WASTE  REDUCTION.  WITHOUT  DOING  SO,  IN  A  COMPREHENSIVE  AND 
INTELLIGENT  MANNER,  WE  WILL  NEVER  SOLVE  OUR  GARBAGE  PROBLEM,  YET  WE 
HAVE  CONSISTENTLY  FAILED  TO  DO  ANYTHING  IN  THIS  AREA.  WE  MUST  ALSO 
BE  ENCOURAGING  MORE  OUTLETS  FOR  RECYCLED  GOODS,  THIS  COULD  BE 
ACCOMPLISHED  BY  PROVIDING  INCENTIVES  FOR  DEVELOPING  THESE  PRODUCTS, 
TAX  INCENTIVES  AND  RESEARCH  GRANTS.  THESE  ARE  TUK  GOALS  THAT  WE 
MUST  TARGET  IF  NEW  YORK  IS  TO  UE  ENV 1  HONMEN'I'Al.l.Y  SANIi  AND 
RELATIVELY  GARBAGE  FREE  IN  THE  TWENTY -FIRST  CENTURY. 

I  THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SPEAK  BEFORE  YOU  TODAY. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  your  testimony.  The 
points  that  you  have  made  are  really  very  serious  and  are  points 
that  make  me  wonder — and  knowing  your  record  and  how  you 
voted  in  the  city  coimcil  when  the  issue  was  before  you,  I  feel  com- 
fortable in  asking  you  this  question — ^in  the  debate  in  city  council, 
at  any  point  in  time  did  anyone  raise  the  question  that  this  is  an 
area  that  probably  has  more  children  than  any  other  area  in  the 
city? 

Ms.  McCabe.  No.  Kathryn  and  I  sit  on  the  environmental  protec- 
tion committee,  and  Ken  is  the  preselected  official,  fortunately  for 
Ken. 

Yes,  countless  times  there  were  numerous  hearings  held  by  the 
city  council,  and  advocacy  groups  came  forward  and  presented  the 
data  as  to  children  and  families  and  the  respiratory  illnesses  that 
were  in  the  communities  and  its  effect  on  those  individuals.  And 
there  was  an  equally  significant  amount  of  discussion  about  the 
placement  of  these  kinds  of  noxious  facilities  in  commimities  that 
are  predominantly  minority.  But  it  appeared  that  those  arguments 
didn't  seem  to  be  strong  enough  to  sway  people  to  oppose  the  plan. 

And  as  you  know,  we  had  32  people  in  opposition  to  the  solid 
waste  management  plan  the  day  before  the  vote. 

Mr.  Nadler.  And  how  many  after? 

Ms.  McCabe.  Fifteen. 

Ms.  Freed.  A  number  of  times,  we  pointed  out  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  densely  populated  areas  of  the  country,  and  it  is  totally 
insane  to  bring  an  incinerator  in  the  middle  of  that,  overlooking 
any  of  the  other  environmental  problems.  And  it  is  ironic  that  at 
the  same  time  that  New  York  City  is  looking  at  doing  this,  there 
is  a  plant  in  Linden,  NJ,  and  we  are  fighting  it  because  of  the  det- 
rimental effects  in  New  York.  How  much  more  would  the  effects  of 
an  incinerator  in  our  midst  be  on  us? 

If  you  look  at  the  environmental  impact  statement  that  was  filed 
by  tne  Department  of  Sanitation  in  pushing  for  this  incinerator,  if 
you  follow  through  a  number  of  footnotes  and  read  the  appendix, 
it  said — particularly  for  younger  people,  because  they  are  more 
likely  to  have  neurological  damage,  and  also  for  pregnant  women — 
really  the  only  safe  way  to  deal  with  the  incinerators  is  not  to  be 
close  to  it. 

The  only  safe  way  was  to  not  have  it  in  a  population  center.  So 
their  own  environmental  impact  statement  said  that.  But  those 
who  voted  for  it  obviously  chose  to  ignore  that. 

Mr.  Towns.  Ken?  Anything  to  add?  There  was  something  that 
was  raised  with  the  borough  president  in  reference  to  action  at  this 
point  to  point  out  to  the  ma^yor  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  take  a 
look  from  the  health  standpoint,  and  that  is  the  only  issue  that  this 
subcommittee  would  approach  it  from,  do  we  have  enough  informa- 
tion, based  on  concerns  of  what  lead  would  do,  especially  to  chil- 
dren. 

Someone  raised  the  question  outside  that  we  have  not  had  any- 
body killed.  But  the  point  is  that  we  do  know  what  lead  does  in 
terms  of  one's  IQ  and  many  other  things. 

With  that  in  mind,  do  you  feel  that  some  kind  of  action  at  this 
point  to  deal  with  the  new  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  and  has  said  very  little  about  it  up  to  this 
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point — the  only  thing  that  I  know  that  has  been  said  is  that  he 
would  like  to  have  time  to  study  this — ^and,  of  course,  the  best  way 
to  study  it  would  be  to  pull  back  the  application,  and  that  would 
give  him  the  time  to  study  it. 

There  was  a  suggestion  here  that  everybody  go  on  record  in 
terms  of  a  letter  to  him,  indicating  the  fact  that  these  serious 
health  issues  should  be  reviewed  before  moving  forward.  I  would 
like  to  get  your  comments  on  that,  now  that  you  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  work  with  the  mayor  for  2  weeks. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Congressman,  part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  eco- 
nomic pressures  involved  in  this  issue  are  so  strong,  that  it  tends 
to  engender  a  certain  degree  of  cynicism  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
The  former  mayor  in  his  first  campaign  promised  a  moratorium, 
and  while  they  didn't  start  the  construction,  they  went  ahead  with 
the  permitting.  The  new  mayor  in  his  first  campaign,  which  was 
unsuccessful,  was  proincinerator.  This  time,  he  indicated  he  was 
willing  to  rethink  it. 

Of  course,  we  all  have  to  join  together  to  pressure  him  to  with- 
draw the  application.  The  cynicism,  I  think — ^in  our  press  con- 
ference, I  quoted  from  Vice  President  Gore's  book,  a  former  sanita- 
tion commissioner  who  said,  "People  can  complain  about  these  in- 
cinerators all  they  want,  they  can  argue  against  them,  they  can 
write  to  editors;  but  in  the  end,  the  garbage  is  going  to  win.  And 
it  is,  of  course,  up  to  us  to  make  sure  that  the  garbage  doesn't  win, 
but  that  the  people  win. 

Despite  our  partisan  inclination  to  put  pressure  on  the  mayor,  I 
don't  think  that  we  should  ignore  the  fact  that  the  permittmg  is 
going  to  be  ultimately  determined  by  a  State  commissioner  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  So  we  have  to  also  call  upon  Grovernor 
Cuomo  to  rein  in  Commissioner  Jorling,  who  is  one  of  the  leading 
burn  advocates.  He  has  written  into  State  law  that  we  give  a  high- 
er priority  to  incineration  than  we  do  to  landfilling.  I  think  that  is 
misguided,  and  I  don't  think  it  reflects  the  current  state  of  our 
knowledge  either  of  science  or  economics;  and  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  to  address  on  a  political  level  as  well. 

Mr.  Towns.  At  this  time  I  yield  to  Congresswoman  Nydia 
Velazquez. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you,  as  members  of  the  city  council,  do  you  support  the  Federal 
Government's  involvement  in  regulating  States'  strategies  to  man- 
age waste  incineration? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes. 

Ms.  McCabe.  Yes.  And  are  you  also  talking  about  the  issues  of 
hauling  between  States,  et  cetera? 

I  agree  that  the  issue  that  the  borough  president  talked  about  in 
terms  of  State  or  localities — I  think  that  we  definitely  need  some 
direction  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Ms.  Velazquez.  I  have  another  question  for  Councilman  Fisher. 
It  is  not  clear  how  the  garbage  that  will  be  burned  in  the  inciner- 
ator is  going  to  be  transported  to  the  Navy  Yard.  Can  you  please 
tell  us  your  views  on  this  important,  yet  overlooked,  aspect? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Yes,  the  plan  calls  for  the  garbage  to  be  transported 
to  and  from  the  Navy  Yard  by  barge.  And  that  was  actually  a  con- 
cession that  was  made  to  the  community  during  the  original  plan- 
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ning  process  so  that  it  didn't  require  an  excessive  amount  of  truck 
traffic. 

But  there  is  an  interesting  economic  development  aspect.  In 
order  to  keep  the  flow  up,  they  are  planning  on  staging  garbage 
barges  10  at  a  time.  It  will  be  a  garbage  train  the  length  of  the 
Empire  State  Building  in  the  East  River,  opposite  the  Lower  East 
Side,  tied  up  at  the  Noble  Street  Pier  in  Greenpoint,  which  is  lo- 
cated right  in  the  middle  of  the  two  largest  and  most  important  un- 
developed sites  on  the  Brooklyn  waterfront;  and  right  in  the  middle 
of  that,  in  the  East  River  where  everyone  in  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn can  have  a  lovely  view  of  it,  we  are  going  to  have  a  train  of 
garbage  barges  the  length  of  the  Empire  State  Building. 

Mr.  Towns.  Great  planning. 

Congressman  Nadler. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  ask — first  of  all,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  Let 
me  ask  whoever  of  you  wants  to  take  a  shot  at  it,  now  that  the  city 
council  has  approved  the  plan,  the  overall  disposal  plan.  State  law 
gives  a  higher  priority  to  incineration  than  to  landfill,  which  I 
wasn't  aware  of,  is  there  anything  in  your  view  that  the  State  leg- 
islature— assuming  that  the  State  legislature  determined  or  that 
one  house  of  the  State  legislature  determined  that  it  didn't  like  this 
incineration — is  there  anything  that,  by  refusing  to  act,  they  could 
do  to  stop  this? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  am  not  really  sure  whether  the  legislature  has  the 
ability  to  do  terms  and  conditions,  for  example,  on  the  budget  to 
restrict  DEC's  ability  to  proceed  with  the  permitting  process.  I 
know  that  in  the  last  session,  now  interim  Speaker  Silver  took  the 
lead  in  forcing  the  city  to  comply  with  the  offsets  mandates  of  Fed- 
eral law  that  Jorling  was  looking  to  get  out  from  under.  And  if  we 
go  ahead  with  the  offsets  plan  as  now  proposed,  it  is  likeW  to  have 
crippling  effects  on  economic  development  for  the  rest  of'^the  city, 
because  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  have  new  manufacturing 
and  create  new  sources  of  pollution. 

The  offsets  legislation — in  very  simple  terms,  the  Federal  legisla- 
tion says  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  new  source  of  pollution, 
you  have  to  shut  down  an  old  source  of  pollution.  And  the  State 
is  working  on  identifying  all  sorts  of  things  that  would  add  up  to 
offsets  against  future  developments,  and  we  are  going  to  spend 
most  of  those  on  the  Navy  Yard.  So  if  you  want  to  build  a  new 
source  of  pollution,  such  as  a  manufacturing  plant,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  find  something  else  to  shut  down. 

Mr.  Nadler.  So  it  is  going  to  put  a  lid  on  existing  manufactur- 
ing? 

Mr.  Fisher.  On  new  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Nadler.  You  can't  add  to  existing  manufacturing  if  that 
manufacturing  has  any  emissions  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Fisher.  That  is  right.  But  as  far  as  what  one  house  of  the 
legislature  can  do,  that  is  more  of  a  political  impact  on  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  mayor. 

As  far  as  what  the  legislature  as  a  whole  could  do,  they  could 
change  the  solid  waste  Taws  of  this  State  and  take  actions  that 
haven't  been  taken  so  far. 

Mr.  Towns.  That  is  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1990. 
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Ms.  Freed.  It  is  ironic  that  as  we  look  for  other  areas  to  do  recy- 
cling, we  may  be  prohibited  from  that  because  of  our  dedication  to 
the  incineration. 

Mr.  Nadler.  What  do  you  mean? 

Ms.  Freed.  If  we  are  talking  about  new  areas  of  manufacturing, 
which  could  be  recycling,  we  will  be  prohibited  from  that. 

You  can  also  look  at  the  fact  that  New  York  has  been  busily  driv- 
ing manufacturing  out  of  itself  for  a  long  time.  And  this  is  another 
death  knell  to  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Well,  let  me  observe,  the  mayor  recently  asked  the 
President  to  look  at  the  question  of  Federal  aid  to  help  New  York 
build  a  rail  freight  tunnel  under  New  York  Harbor  to  handle  addi- 
tional freight  to  encourage  manufacturing,  and  this  would  seem  to 
go  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Ms.  McCabe.  Isn't  that  government? 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for 
your  testimony.  And  also  to  thank  you  for  your  involvement  in  the 
past. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:! 
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COMMUNITY  BOARD  No.1 

151  MAUIER  STREET  -  BRCX5KLYN,  NY  11206 
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TESTimmr 

PUBLIC  HEARING 
cm  PROPOSED  SITING  FOR  A  MONICIPAL 
SOLID   WASTE  INCINERATOR  IN  THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARB 

JANUARY  24,     1994 
BOROUGH  HALL 


Stibmitted  by: 

Gerald  A.   Esposito 
District  Manager 
Community  Board  No.    1 
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TESTIMONY 
BROOKLYN  COMMUNITY  BOARD  NO.  1 


Good  morning  Honorable  Officials,  Dignitaries,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen.  My  name  is  Gerald  A.  Esposito,  District  Manager  for 
Community  Board  No.  1.  I  want  to  first  thank  Congressman  Ed 
Tovms,  Borough  President  Howard  Golden,  Councilmembers  Ken  Fisher 
and  Victor  Robles  and  other  officials  gathered  today  for 
presenting  the  communities  of  Brooklyn  with  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  opinions  regarding  the  proposed  incinerator  sited 
for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Community  Board  No.  1  has  struggled  many  years  with  the 
enormous  amount  of  environmental  problems  that  exist  in  its 
boundaries.  We  have  on  several  occasions  passed  resolutions 
opposing  incineration,  calling  for  better  solid  waste  management 
and  improved  regulations  and  monitoring  of  all  these  facilities. 
(Attached  is  one  of  our  most  recent  resolutions) 

Our  community  of  Greenpoint  and  Williamsburg  has  suffered  in 
a  cumulative  way,  in  most  cases,  directly  from  the  many  adverse 
environmental  conditions  that  run  a  wide  geimut.  To  name  a  few:  An 
underground  oil  spill,  .hazardous  and  radioactive  storage 
facilities,  lead  paint  contamination,  truck  traffic/emissions,  an 
over  capacity  water  pollution  control  plant,  an  outdated  and  non- 
compliant  incinerator  and  more  than  a  fair  share  of  solid  waste 
transfer  facilities. 
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The  proposed  incinerator  sited  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
will  be  yet  one  more  significant  negative  impact  for  us.  Although 
it  is  located  less  them  one  block  from  the  adjacent  community 
board  -  all  major  routes  (vehicular  and  boat)  traverse  through 
our  district.  The  added  traffic  will  just  lead  to  more 
pollutants.  The  emissions  from  this  facility  will  greatly  impact 
the  residents  and  workers  located  within  its  direct  radius  amd 
the  entire  surroiinding  Community  District  #1  area. 

Community  Board  No.  1  joins  with  other  members  of  the 
community  as  well  as  with  our  neighbors  in  opposition  to  the 
incinerator. 


Respectfully  Submitted  for  Community  Board  No.    1, 


GeratldUR .    Esposi  to 
District  Manager 
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COMMUNITY  BOARD  No.1 

151  MAUIER  STREET  -  BROOKLYN,  NY  11206 

PHONE:  (718)  388-4440 

FAX;  (718)965-1737 
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«CpROINC  SECBETAHY 


September  14,  1993 


Commissioner  Emily  Lloyd 
NYC  Department  of  Sanitation 
124  Worth  Street 
New  Yorlt,  NY  10013 


RE:  GREENPOINT  INCINERATOtl 


Dear  Commissioner  Lloyd: 

Please  be  advised  that  at  a  Board  Meeting  held  on  September 
13,  1993  Community  Board  No.  1  adopted  the  following  resolution 
in  light  of  the  recent  changes  regarding  the  proposed  incinerator 
at  the  Brooltlyn  Navy  Yard  and  the  existing  one  in  Greenpoint: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas  Commissioner  Jorling  (NYSDEC)  has  approved  the 
issuing  of  permits  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Resource 
Recovery  Plant's  construction  and  operation,    and 

Whereas  the  Greenpoint  Incinerator  remains  under  a  consent 
order  and  continues   to  violate   the  Clean  Air  Act,    and 

Whereas    the    communities    in    which    these    plant(s)    is     (are) 
located     have  already  experienced  such     significant 
environmental  harm   that   the  NYS  Dept.    of  Environmental 
Conservation  and  the  NYC     Dept.      of     Environmental   Protection 
have  agreed  that  a   special   study  of  the  area   is  necessary. 

Whereas  the  Community  Board  No.    1   continues   to  maintain  its 
long-standing    and    vehement    opposition     to    the    construction 
and  operation  of  an  incinerator  at   the  Brooklyn  Navy   Yard, 
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NOW,      THEREFORE,    Community  Board   #7  resolves  as  follows: 

1 .  Close  the  Greenpoint  Incinerator  immediately  as  per  agreement 
in  the  Solid  Waste  Management  Plan,  and 

2.  CB  #1  requests  that  the  consent  order  should  be  extended  to 
the  Greenpoint  Incinerator  and  no  funds  are  to  be  provided  for  a 
feasibility  study  to  upgrade  it. 

The  vote  on  this  resolution  was  as  follows:  26  "YES";  1  "NO";  1 
"ABSTENTION" . 

Working  for  a  Better  Greenpoint-Williamsburg. 

Sincerely, 


%^,£'I^dlt 


Vincent  V.   Abate 
Chairman 


WA/mbw 
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Mr.  Towns.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  call  on  Dr.  Barry  John- 
son, the  Assistant  Administrator  for  the  ^ency  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stances and  Disease  Registry;  and  Dr.  Ken  Olden,  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences. 

Let  me  say  that  I  want  to  welcome  you  this  morning  and  to 
thank  you  for  testifying.  Incineration  is  a  highly  charged  issue 
here,  and  I  w£mt  to  make  your  role  in  this  very  clear. 

First,  neither  agency  testifying  todav  has  a  role  in  permitting 
municipal  incinerators.  I  have  asked  these  two  agencies,  because 
both  have  a  role  in  understanding  and  researching  the  health  im- 
pact of  human  exposure  to  chemicals.  In  the  case  of  the  Agency  for 
Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry,  this  is  primarily  by  study- 
ing actual  health  impacts  around  hazardous  waste  sites;  in  the 
case  of  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences, 
this  is  primarily  research  on  the  range  and  intensity  of  health  im- 
pacts from  specific  chemicals. 

Both  of  these  agencies  have  played  an  important  role  in  advanc- 
ing our  response  to  lead  and  mercury  poisoning.  And  I  expect  that 
their  statements,  and  of  course  our  question  time,  will  make  clear 
their  role  and  concern  to  protect  public  health. 

With  that  in  mind.  Dr.  Johnson,  why  don't  you  begin? 

STATEMENT  OF  BARRY  L.  JOHNSON,  PhJ3^  ASSISTANT  SUR- 
GEON GENERAL,  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR,  AGENCY  FOR 
TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  AND  DISEASE  REGISTRY,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  DR.  MAUREEIS^  Y.  LICHTVELD,  CHIEF  BIO- 
MEDICAL OFFICER  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE 

Dr.  Johnson.  Thank  you.  I  am  Barry  Johnson,  the  assistant  ad- 
ministrator. Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry.  I 
am  accompanied  today  by  Dr.  Maureen  Lichtveld,  a  physician  in 
charge  of  biomedical  practice.  We  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
present  testimony  on  the  health  impacts  of  incineration,  what  we 
know  and  what  we  don't.  Our  testimony  is  derived  from  our  agen- 
cy's responsibilities  under  the  Superfund  statute  and  the  RCRA 
statute. 

Incineration  of  wastes  should  be  viewed  from  a  public  health  per- 
spective in  the  larger  context  of  generation  and  management  of 
waste.  Wastes  become  a  public  health  concern  when  they  are  im- 
properly managed  and  disposed  of.  Therefore,  in  a  public  health 
context,  the  most  protective  action  is  not  to  produce  waste.  Waste 
elimination  or  minimization  comports  with  prevention  or  reduction 
of  health  consequences  of  waste. 

Where  wastes  are  generated,  the  question  becomes  how  to  dis- 
pose of  them  in  ways  that  do  not  harm  the  public's  health  or  the 
environment.  The  permitting  of  incinerators  is  handled  by  govern- 
ment regulatory  agencies.  Analysis  of  health  and  environmental 
impacts  is  conducted  by  risk  assessment  analysis  of  incinerators 
proposed  for  specific  applications.  Such  risk  assessments  are  con- 
ducted on  the  toxicological  data  from  substances  assumed  emitted 
from  the  incinerator  under  assumed  operating  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  turning  to  each  question  you  asked  in  our  testi- 
mony, I  am  going  to  highlight  our  responses  to  each  of  the  eight 
questions. 
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What  role  does  ATSDR  play  in  gathering  data?  Superfiind  as 
amended  mandated  of  ATSDR  a  wide-ranging  national  program  of 
public  health  assessments  of  Superfund  sites,  nealth  investigations, 
community  surveillance  and  registries,  applied  research,  emergency 
response,  health  education  and  toxicological  data  base  develop- 
ment. 

Concerning  our  experience  with  the  questions  of  hazardous 
waste,  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  four  current  activities  de- 
scribed in  my  testimony.  Senator  Lugar  of  Indiana  and  Congress- 
man McCloskey  of  Indiana  have  asked  us  to  consider  a  whole  range 
of  incineration  issues  pertaining  to  an  incinerator  proposed  for 
Bloomington,  IN.  Our  agency,  working  with  the  EPA  and  the  State 
of  Indiana,  convened  40  national  experts  to  look  at  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Those  reports  have  been  finished  and  are  in  peer  review,  and 
we  look  forward  to  sharing  those  with  the  subcommittee. 

There  has  been,  to  our  knowledge,  only  one  actual  community 
health  study  on  the  health  effects  of  releases  from  an  incinerator, 
that  being  in  North  Carolina.  ATSDR  found  that  respiratory  health 
and  neurological  health  downwind  from  the  incinerator  was  com- 
promised. 

We  also  have  been  working  with  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  looking 
at  the  dioxin  burdens  of  populations  around  an  incinerator  being 
built  in  that  area. 

Last,  with  regard  to  studies,  we  are  sponsoring  a  comprehensive 
community  health  study  being  done  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  that  is  looking  at  the  respiratory  health  and  other  health 
impacts  of  areas  around  a  municipal  solid  waste  incinerator,  a 
medical  waste  incinerator,  and  a  hazardous  waste  incinerator.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  purposes  of  this  hearing,  that  study  is  only  in 
the  data  collection  phase. 

Regarding  our  answer  to  question  2  and  our  role  in  determining 
the  likely  health  impacts  in  an  environmental  impact  analysis,  our 
agency  has  no  direct  role  in  such  action.  We  provide  consultations 
to  States,  and  one  such  consultation  concerns  an  incinerator  being 
proposed  for  the  Brio  Superfund  site.  We  have  advocated  placing 
that  incinerator — it  had  been  determined  by  the  EPA  on  a  tempo- 
rarily sited  basis — away  from  the  suburban  area,  and  we  also 
strongly  advocated  additional  characterizations  of  emissions  from 
that  incinerator  and  community  health  monitoring. 

What  data  currently  exists  on  the  health  impacts  of  incinerator 
emissions?  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  precious  few  data  regarding 
human  health  impacts.  Those  studies  simply  haven't  been  done.  We 
looked  at  the  10  largest  computer  data  bases  and  found  1  million 
entries,  72,000  of  which  dealt  with  incineration.  Only  1  of  the 
72,000  entries  dealt  with  community  health.  That  was  the  study 
done  of  the  North  Carolina  incinerator  that  I  mentioned  earlier. 

We  know  a  great  deal  about  the  individual  toxicity  of  dioxins, 
furans,  lead,  and  mercury.  These  are  summarized  in  my  testimony. 
Lead  is  known  to  affect  deleteriously  the  nervous  system,  the  de- 
velopment of  children,  and  so  forth. 

Turning  to  other  questions  about  additivity,  the  toxicological 
data  says  to  us  that  one  should  assume  additivity  of  toxic  effects. 
Regarding  effects  on  various  populations,  the  toxicological  and 
human  health  data  indicate  that  infants  and  children,  people  of  re- 
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productive  age  and  elderly  persons  and  disadvantaged  populations 
are  at  particular  risk  from  toxic  insults. 

Regarding  the  placement  of  the  incinerator  in  highly  dense  areas, 
our  agency  recommends  if  such  placements  are  made,  that  more 
stringent  operating  and  monitoring  operations  be  part  of  the  incin- 
eration operation. 

Regarding  major  gaps,  there  are  numerous  gaps  concerning  what 
is  released  from  incinerators,  what  gets  into  the  environment. 
There  are  numerous  gaps  in  the  information  on  the  human  health 
effects  and  particularly  the  studies  largely  have  not  been  done. 
There  are  huge  gaps  in  our  knowledge  about  the  toxicology  of  mix- 
tures of  toxic  substances. 

In  closing,  improving  our  scientific  knowledge  about  public 
health  impacts  of  incineration  is  essential.  I  hope  that  any  Federal 
legislation  on  incinerators  and  waste  management  issues  does  con- 
tain a  public  health  component  that  has  not  always  been  evident 
in  Federal  legislation. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Johnson  follows:] 
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Good  moniing.  I  am  Barry  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Administrator,  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Disease  Registry  (ATSDR).  I  am  accompanied  today  by  Maureen  Lichtveld, 
M.D.,  Senior  Biomedical  Officer  for  Public  Health  Practice,  ATSDR.  We  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  the  health  impacts  of  incineration:  what  we  know  and  what 
we  don't.  Our  testimony  is  derived  from  ATSDR's  responsibilities  and  findings  under  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act,  as  amended 
(CERCLA,  or  Superfund)  and  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA,  Section 
3019). 

I  will  endeavor  to  respond  to  the  eight  issues  listed  in  your  letter  of  invitation  to  ATSDR. 
Because  ATSDR  is  a  federal  public  health  agency,  our  responses  to  your  issues  will  be  given 
in  a  health  context.  As  the  Subcommittee  knows,  there  are  many  scientific,  technology,  and 
policy  issues  that  attend  incineration  of  wastes.  Our  focus  will  be  only  on  the  public  health 
issues.  But  as  preface,  I  can  share  with  you  that  many  communities  have  expressed  concern  to 
ATSDR  about  the  potential  implications  of  incineration  of  wastes.  Their  concerns  are  usually 
expressed  as  health  effects  questions  about  their  health.  As  this  testimony  will  describe,  ATSDR 
often  finds  itself  unable  to  answer  citizens'  questions  about  associations  between  incineration  of 
wastes  and  public  health  impacts.  The  scientific  information  on  human  health  impacts  of 
incineration  isn't  of^  available  because  the  relevant  studies  haven't  been  conducted. 

Incineration  of  wastes  should  be  viewed  from  a  public  health  perspective  in  the  larger  context 
of  generation  and  management  of  wastes.  Wastes  become  a  public  health  concern  when  they 
are  improperly  managed  and  disposed  of.  Therefore,  in  a  public  health  context,  the  most 
protective  action  is  not  to  produce  waste.  Waste  elimination  or  minimization  com{>orts  with 
prevention  or  reduction  of  health  consequences  of  wastes. 

Where  wastes  are  generated,  the  question  becomes  bow  to  dispose  of  them  in  ways  that  do  not 
harm  the  public's  health  and  the  environment.  Incineration  has  been  one  means  of  disposing  of 
wastes.  The  permitting  of  incinerators  is  handled  by  government  regulatory  agencies.  Analysis 
of  health  and  mviroameml  impacts  is  normally  conducted  by  risk  assessment  analysis  of 
incinerators  proposed  for  specific  applications.  Such  risk  assessments  are  conducted  on  the 
toxicologic  data  from  i^thffi"''^  assumed  emitted  from  the  incinerator  under  operating 
conditions. 

ATSDR's  policy  regarding  incineration  of  hazardous  wastes  from  Superfund  sites  is  contained 
in  our  documsBt  "Public  Health  Overview  of  Incineration  as  a  Means  to  Destroy  Hazardous 
Wastes*.  A  copy  of  this  document  wiU  be  made  available  to  the  Subcommittee.  Our  policy 
documem  is  mtticted  to  temporarily-sited  incinerators  intended  for  Superfund  site  remediation. 
ATSDR  recoDunends  in  that  document  that  incineration  of  hazatxlous  waste  be  recommended 
only  in  the  context  of  other  tedmoiogically- sound  remediation  technologies.  In  other  words,  the 
public  health  impact  of  aU  possible  reniKBdial  technologies,  irxluding  incineration,  should  be 
assessed.  For  some  sites,  temporarily-sited  incineration  may  be  the  most  protective  of  human 
health,  when  compared  to  other  alternatives.  However,  r^ardless  which  type  of  disposal 
technology  is  selected,  the  public  health  impact  of  such  a  technology  can  only  be  accurately 
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assessed  if  appropriate  public  health  strategies  are  made  an  integral  component  of  the 
implementation  of  any  chosen  technology,  including  incineration. 

Although  significant  data  gaps  exist  in  our  knowledge  about  the  public  health  impact  of 
incinerators,  adherence  to  the  following  public  health  practice  strategies  can  begin  to  help  us 
obtain  information  about  human  exposure  and  adverse  health  effects. 

o  An  accurate  assessment  of  the  public  health  implications  of  a  waste  di^x)sal  facility  can 

only  be  meaningful  if  it  is  specific  to  that  facility,  the  environment,  and  community 
surrounding  the  facility.  Although  modeling  and  other  risk  assessment  methodologies 
provide  useful  predictive  data,  this  information  should  be  supplemented  with  actual  dau 
from  the  facility  in  question  surrounding  the  environment  and  above  all  the  health  data 
from  potentially  affected  communities. 

o  The  selection  of  a  specific  location  of  an  incineration  or  other  waste  disposal  facility 
should  be  influenced  by  the  demographics  of  the  proposed  location.  The  development 
of  a  comprehensive  health-oriented  demographic  profile  to  include  population  density  and 
socioeconomic  indicaton  of  a  proposed  siting  location  is  therefore  needed. 

o  A  review  from  a  public  health  perspective  of  design,  operating,  maintenance  and 
monitoring  data  of  a  proposed  incinerator  is  critical  to  ensure  that  the  operation  of  such 
an  incinerator  is  not  likely  to  be  harmAil  to  the  public. 

o  Health  monitoring  is  as  important  as  facility  monitoring:  i.e.  the  conduct  of  well  designed 
health  monitoring  studies  before,  during  and  after  operation  of  the  facility  should  be  an 
integral  component  of  the  overall  project.  Specifically,  provisions  should  be  in  place  to 
conduct  rapid  exposure  assessments  if  upset  conditions  result  in  accidental  releases  of 
hazardous  substances. 

o  Community'  participuioa  in  each  aspect  of  the  overall  project  is  critical.  Involving 
communities  create*  aa  oveiall  awareness  and  an  opportunity  for  productive  information 
exchange  among  all  puties  involved. 


Turning  to  the  eight  issues  you  raised  in  your  letter  of  invitation,  our  responses  are  as  follows: 

1.  What  role  does  ATSDR  play  in  gathering  data  on  health  hnpacts  tnm  pollutants? 

CERCLA,  as  amended,  manrtitw  of  ATSDR  a  wide-ranging,  national  program  of  public  health 
assessments  of  Superfiind.  sites,  health  investigations,  surveillance  and  registries,  applied 
research,  emergency  respoaae,  health  educatioo.  and  toxicological  database  development. 
Broadly  speaking,  ATSDR's  responsibilities  under  Superfimd,  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  (RCRA),  and  other  federal  statutes  are  to  assess  the  effects  of  toxic  substances  on 
community  populations  and  to  reconunead  interventioas  to  protect  public  health  where  that  is 
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needed.  This  means  that  ATSDR  conducts  epidemiologic  investigations  of  health  effects  of 
community  popnlatioiis  exposed  to  hazardous  substances.  For  instance,  ATSDR  works  with  state 
health  depaitmotts  to  evaluate  cancer  and  birth  defect  patterns  in  communities  Lmpaaed  by 
hazardous  wastes.  We  also  conduct  investigations  to  measure  human  exposure  to  toxic 
substances  released  from  waste  sites  or  other  sources  of  release. 

ATSDR  also  has  the  CERCLA  responsibility  to  develop  databases  on  toxic  substances  and  to 
initiate  programs  of  apphed  research  on  specific  toxic  substances  in  order  to  fUl  key  gaps  in 
scientific  knowledge.  These  data  are  compiled  into  Toxicological  Profiles  for  approximately  200 
individual  substances.  ATSDR  also  works  with  state  and  local  health  departments  to  provide 
expert  consultation  on  matters  of  toxic  substances  in  community  environments. 

The  Agency's  efforts  in  assessing  health  impacts  of  toxic  substances  on  communities  are 
coordinated  with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention,  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  (NIEHS),  and 
other  federal,  state,  and  kxal  agencies.  We  share  research  findings,  condua  joint  scientific 
conferences,  and  collaborate  on  health  studies  and  toxicologic  studies. 

ATSDR  also  provides  a  considerable  number  of  consultations  on  matters  of  concern  to  the  pubBc 
and  Members  of  Congress.  In  this  regard,  the  Agency  has  had  some  experience  in  working  on 
the  health  issues  pertaining  to  incineration  of  wastes.  Examples  of  ATSDR's  activities  rebttd 
to  incineration  of  wastes  are  included  in  our  response  to  the  eight  issues  raised. 

In  particular,  I  draw  your  attention  to  a  consultation  asked  of  ATSDR  by  Senator  Lugar  and 
Congressman  McCloskey  of  Indiana  concerning  incineration  of  PCB-contaminated  wastes  in 
Bloomington,  Indiana.  Tbey  asked  ATSDR  to  review  the  health  implications  of  potentially 
incinerating  PCB-contaminated  soil  from  the  Bloomington  area.  In  re^xmse  to  this  request, 
ATSDR  convened  40  national  experts  in  the  fields  of  combustion  engineering,  toxicology, 
epidemiology,  medicine  chemistry,  and  related  fields  to  review  the  scientific  literature  on 
incineration  of  wastes,  the  beahh  effects  of  PCBs,  and  non-incineration  means  to  diqwse  of 
PCB-contaminated  wastes.  Reports  from  these  three  panels  are  in  peer  review,  and  ATSDR  will 
be  pleased  to  make  those  available  to  the  Subcommittee  when  they  have  been  completed. 

ATSDR  has  also  investifsted  the  effects  on  community  health  of  an  incinerator  in  North 
Carolina,  the  Caklwell  SyiKms  Incinerator.  The  incinerator  disposed  of  industrial  solvents  and 
hazardous  wastes  in  the  TO's  and  SO's.  This  incinerator  appais  to  have  operated  outside  its 
operating  capacity,  resultint  in  incomplete  combustion  of  hazardous  wastes.  ATSDR  was 
requested  by  a  local  physidan  and  EPA  Region  IV  to  evaluate  the  health  problems  of  residents 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  incinerator.  ATSDR's  investigation  found  an  increased  pattern  of 
respiratory  problems  in  community  residents.  In  addition,  residents  complained  about  irritation 
of  the  airways  and  poor  motor  coordination.  A  follow-up  study  is  currently  underway  to  better 
evaluate  the  health  problems  reported  by  the  residents.  This  study  focuses  on  deteniuning  the 
presence  of  adverse  health  effects  of  the  pulmonary,  neurobehavioral  and  immune  systems. 
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In  Arkansas,  the  community  living  near  the  Veitac  Superfund  site  incinerator  expressed  concerns 
about  the  public  health  impact  of  the  facility  to  the  Arkansas  Depaitment  of  Health  (ADH).  To 
assist  ADH,  ATSDR  awarded  two  grants  to  conduct  an  exposure  study  and  a  reproductive 
outcome  study.  Preliminary  findings  from  the  exposure  study  indicate  the  presence  of  an 
association  between  elevated  body  burdens  to  certain  compounds  (2,4-T  and  dioxin)  and  length 
of  residence  near  the  site.  This  constitutes  historical,  pre-incineration  exposure.  The  incinerator 
is  currently  operating.   The  next  round  of  exposure  testing  is  scheduled  to  occur  this  Spring. 

ATSDR  is  also  supporting  a  "Health  and  Clean  Air  Study"  conducted  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  study  will  further  explore  the  occurrence  of  and  risk  factors  for  lung  and 
respiratory  diseases  potentially  caused  by  hazardous  substances.  The  study  compares  residents 
of  communities  living  near  a  municipal  solid  waste,  a  medical-waste,  and  a  hazardous  waste 
incinerator,  with  three  nearby  control  populations  over  a  period  of  three  years.  Components  of 
the  study  include  baseline  spirometry,  peak  flow  measurements,  nasal  lavage  and  a  survey  to 
collect  information  about  respiratory  symptoms  and  outcomes.  Data  collection  for  this  study  is 
ongoing. 

2.  What  role  does  ATSDR  have  in  determining  the  likely  health  hnpacts  during 
environmental  impact  analysis  for  incineration  permits? 

ATSDR  has  no  direct  role  that  involves  impact  analysis  for  incinerator  permits.  We  have, 
however,  provided  consultative  services  to  EPA  and  some  state  health  departments  on  ianes 
relating  to  incineration  of  wastes  from  some  individual  Superfund  sites.  To  date,  our 
consultations  have  come  after  remedial  recommendations  were  derived  to  vempotaxiHy  site  an 
incinerator  at  a  Superfund  site.  We  have  advised  on  questions  like  proximity  of  the  proposed 
incinerator  to  community  neighborhoods,  health  risk  estimates,  and  operational  characteristics 
of  the  proposed  incinerator. 

For  example,  ATSDR,  at  the  request  of  local  citizens,  reviewed  the  k)cation,  design  and 
operating  plans  for  a  temporarily-sited  incinerator  proposed  for  placement  at  the  Brio  Superfund 
site  near  Houston,  Texas.  Because  ATSDR  was  not  a  party  to  considering  other  remedial 
options,  our  consultation  was  confined  to  the  health  issues  attending  incineration.  ATSDR 
advised  EPA  that  locatioo  of  the  proposed  incinerator  should  be  moved  away  from  proximity 
to  residential  areas,  to  increase  off-site  emissions  monitoring  during  the  incinerator's  operation, 
to  conduct  additional  on-site  contaminate  characterizations,  and  to  devetop  a  means  for  sharing 
the  monitoring  data  with  kxal  residents.  In  addition,  ATSDR  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive 
health  study  in  the  community.  The  purposes  of  the  study  are  to  determine:  a)  if  there  is  an 
increased  lepoiting  of  health  effects  by  the  current  residents;  b)  if  subtle  adverse  health  effects 
have  occurred  in  some  organ  systems  (kidney,  liver  and  immune);  and  c)  the  occurrence  of  birth 
defects  in  childm  bom  tt>  mothen  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Brio  site. 

3.  What  data  currently  exist  on  health  impacts  from  incinerator  emissions  of  dkndn, 
tunas,  lead,  moxairy,  and  other  chemicals  you  tUnk  most  relevant?  What  is  the  range 
of  health  effects  and  their  intensity  at  likely  emission  levels? 
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There  are  very  few  data  on  the  actual  human  health  impacts  of  incinerator  emissions  on  the 
health  of  communities  near  incinerators.  Epidemiologic  investigations  have  rarely  been 
conducted,  nor  bave  studies  of  disease  and  illness  patterns  been  undertaken.  For  example, 
ATSDR  staff  conducted  a  recent  literature  search  of  the  10  most  frequently  used  computerized 
environmental  data  bases.  As  part  of  the  search  over  1,000,000  entries  were  identified. 
Approximately  72,000  of  those  entries  dealt  with  incineration.  Of  these  only  one  single  entry 
discussed  the  conduct  of  a  population-based  study  conducted  in  a  community  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  incinerator.  That  study  of  residents  living  near  the  Caldwell  Systems  Incinerator 
in  North  Carolina  was  conducted  by  ATSDR.  The  findings  from  this  study  were  previously 
described  in  this  testimony. 

In  the  absence  of  human  health  data,  reliance  is  placed  on  using  toxicity  data  for  individual 
substances  released  into  the  environment.  The  effect  of  any  toxic  substance  depends  on  factors 
such  as  duration  of  exposure,  concentration  of  the  substance  in  the  environment,  biological 
uptake,  and  persons'  susceptibility  facton  (e.g. ,  age).  All  these  factors  have  to  be  considered 
in  any  estimate  of  impact  of  incinerator  emissions. 

Regarding  the  toxic  effects  of  dioxin,  furans,  lead,  and  mercury;  there  is  much  scientific 
literature  on  each  substance.  It  is  based  on  laboratory  animal  studies,  occiq»tiooal 
investigations,  and  some  community  health  studies.  Lead  is  known  to  exeit  toxic  effects  on  tfae 
nervous  system,  kidney,  inunuoe  function,  and  reproduction.  It  is  associated  with  hypertension 
in  middle-aged  persons.  Mercury  or  mercury  compounds  are  known  to  be  toxic  to  the  nervoas 
system,  kidney,  and  immune  function.  Concerning  PCBs,  data  from  epidemiological  studies  and 
the  scientific  literature  indicate  that  human  exposure  to  these  compounds  may  result  in  cancers 
of  the  hepato-biliary  tract,  as  well  as  reproductive/developmental,  dermatological, 
cardiovascular,  hepatic  and  endocrine/thyroid  effects.  Dioxins  have  been  extensively  studied  in 
toxicological  studies.  The  most  toxic  member  of  the  family  of  compounds  called  dioxins  is 
2,3,7,8-TCDD.  Human  health  effects  stem  primarily  from  occupational  studies  of  workers. 
TCDD  has  been  associated  with  chloracne,  metabolism  alterations,  soft  tissue  sarcoma,  and 
abered  reproductive  honnooe  levels.  EPA  lists  TCDD  as  a  probable  human  carcinogen.  EPA 
is  currently  completing  a  reuaesameat  of  the  human  health  risk  of  dioxin.  Furans  have  been 
associated  with  dermal,  ocular,  neurokigical  effects  in  humans. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  ihtt  almost  all  of  our  toxicologic  data  are  based  on  studies  where 
txpotuit  levels  greatly  exceed  iboae  typical  of  incinerator  releases. 

Adequate  infbnnatioo  does  not  exist  to  support  speculation  on  what,  if  any,  human  health  effects 
might  be  associated  with  iociaentor  emissions.  However,  our  experience  with  public  health 
associations  related  to  hazardous  waste  sites  would  suggest  the  need  to  conduct  two  kinds  of 
human  health  invesdgations.  One  kind  of  investigation  would  look  at  cancer,  birth  defect,  and 
reqntatory  disease  rates  in  aras  thought  to  be  impacted  by  releases  from  incinerators.  These 
studies  would  combine  health  dtta  from  many  geographic  areas.  A  second  kind  of  study  would 
be  site  specific.  Community  health  surveys  would  help  clarify  whether  any  unusual  ocposure 
or  morbidity  is  occurring  dat  might  be  associated  with  a  given  incinerator. 
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4.  What  data  do  you  have  or  gather  on  additive,  multiple,  and  sjrnergistic  impacts  when 
there  b  exposure  to  more  than  one  chemical,  as  would  be  the  case  with  incinerator 
emissions?  Do  you  expect  those  impacts  would  be  greater  than  from  single  chemical 
exposure  akme? 

There  are  few  data  available  in  the  scientific  literature  on  specific  interactions  of  the 
contaminants  that  may  be  released  from  waste  incinerators  (dioxin,  fiirans,  lead,  mercury).  In 
the  absence  of  specific  studies  using  combined  contaminants,  and  limited  understanding  of  the 
mechanisms  of  actions  for  some  substances,  it  is  prudent,  from  a  scientific  perspective,  to 
assume  that  the  effects  of  exposure  to  these  contaminants  is  additive. 


5.  What  data  exists  on  the  sensitivity  of  various  populations,  by  age,  gender  or  ethnic 
background,  to  these  chemicab? 

Infants  and  children  are  arguably  the  most  sensitive  segment  of  the  human  population  to  toxic 
exposures.  Infants  and  children  are  at  special  risk  because  they  play  outdoors,  they  ingest  or 
mouth  foreign  objects,  they  are  smaller  (greater  chemical  doses  per  pound)  than  adults,  they 
breathe  more  air  (greater  volume  and  breathing  rate  per  pound)  than  adults,  they  are  nutritionally 
challenged  (because  of  protein-calorie  requirements  to  support  rapid  physical  growth)  and  th^ 
are  undergoing  developmental  changes  that  make  them  especially  vulnerable  to  chemicd 
ejqmsures.  Moreover,  they  have  the  longest  life  expectancies,  during  which  long-term  advene 
health  effects  may  become  manifest.  Certain  disorders  may  not  become  evident  until  a  child 
reaches  a  particular  developmental  stage,  which  may  occur  long  after  the  damage  was  done. 
Some  of  the  largest  environmental  health  programs  (e.g. ,  lead,  asbestos)  are  directed  at  children. 

People  of  reproductive  age.  All  women  of  reproductive  age  must  be  included  in  this  population 
because  the  most  severe  effects  usually  occur  during  the  very  eariy  stages  of  pregnancy,  often 
before  a  woman  knows  she  is  pregnant.  In  addition,  pregnant  women,  e^wcially  those  with 
multiple  pregnancies,  as  well  as  the  developing  fetus  have  increased  protein-caloric  requirements 
to  support  rapid  physical  growth. 

The  developing  fetus  is  particularly  sensitive  to  chemical  exposures.  Exposure  to  chemicals  has 
the  greatest  impact  on  thoae  functions  undergoing  the  most  active  development  at  the  time  of 
exposure.  Animal  studies  and  some  human  studies  show  that  there  are  critical  fetal 
developmental  stages  during  which  chemical  exposure  can  cause  permanent  and  devastating 
effects. 

Tbere  is  also  a  small,  but  growing,  scientific  literature  that  implicates  some  toxicants  as  causing 
effects  on  male  reproductive  processes.  For  example,  laboratory  animal  studio  have  shown  that 
exposure  to  lead  causes  adverse  reproductive  outcomes  in  male  rats,  leading  to  effects  on 
neurologic  function  in  the  offspring  of  the  males.  Similarly,  PCBs  in  fish  and  waterfowl  have 
been  reported  to  cause  feminine  features  in  males  of  these  species. 
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Elderly  persons  and  persons  whh  chronic  illnesses.  Elderly  persons  and  the  chronically  ill 
tend  to  be  more  suscq)tible  to  respiratory  irritants.  Long-standing  public  health  policies  such 
as  immunization  guidelines  for  influenza  support  this  notion. 

The  elderly  are  also  nutritionally  challenged  often  due  to  reduced  protein-calorie  intake  and 
combined  with  the  metabolic  changes  that  occur  during  this  life  stage.  Underlying  illnesses  such 
as  is  the  case  in  the  chronically  ill  may  increase  their  susceptibility  to  particular  toxicants.  For 
example,  persons  with  chronic  diseases  of  the  kidney  system  may  experience  more  harmful 
effects  fiom  e:q>osure  to  renal  toxicants  such  as  lead  and  cadmium  compared  to  a  healthy 
individual. 

Moreover,  elderly  persons  and  those  with  chronic  illnesses  are  often  socially  isolated  and 
potentially  less  aware  of  environmental  emergencies.  Because  of  q)ecial  physical  challenges, 
they  may  also  require  special  services  during  time  of  evacuation  in  the  event  of  such  an 
emergency. 

Minorities.  Preventing  adverse  health  effects  in  minorities  exposed  to  hazardous  substances  is 
a  priority  for  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry  (ATSDR).  Minority 
populations,  particularly  African  Americans,  Hispanics,  and  Native  Americans  sufltr 
disproportionately  from  preventable  morbidity  and  mortality.  Regardless  of  income,  educatioa, 
or  geographical  locale  these  populations  are  often  in  poorer  health  than  their  white  counterputs. 
This  diqwrity  is  often  associated  with  inadequate  access  to  health  care  for  preventive  services 
to  well  as  eariy  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disorden  including  those  that  may  be  associated  with 
exposure  to  hazardous  substances.  Their  disadvantaged  economic  status  also  frequently  affects 
priorities  on  nutritional  status.  Occupatioiud  chemical  exposures  may  increase  this  population's 
susceptibility  to  adverse  health  effects  resulting  from  other  exposures  to  hazardous  sul)stance3. 
In  addition,  certain  pre-existing  genetic  disorders  (G6-PD  deficiency,  sickle  ceU  anemia)  may 
compound  the  impact  of  such  exposures. 

6.  The  area  propoaed  for  the  indnerator  in  the  Brooklyn  Nary  Yard  has  a  dense 
residential  population.  It  ate  has  scfaoob,  churches,  synagogues,  and  mosques  within  one 
mile  of  the  site.  How  docs  that  affect  the  likely  impacts  from  incineration? 

When  a  dense  residential  populatioa  is  in  close  proximity  to  industrial  facilities  such  as 
incinerators,  the  number  of  people  who  may  be  potentially  exposed  to  emissions  from  the  facility 
is  increased. 

To  '^"tf'rrninf.  the  pobUc  health  implicatioas  of  the  presence  of  an  inciiKrator  on  residential  areas 
requires  a  review  of:  the  proposed  design  and  operating  conditions  of  the  facility  (inchiding  the 
handling  of  residuals);  summaries  of  the  historical  meteorokjgical  conditions  in  the  area;  the 
topographic  features  and  land  use  in  the  vicinity  of  the  facility;  and  an  evaluation  of  potential 
pathways  for  human  exposure. 
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As  stated  earlier,  in  reply  to  Question  5,  there  are  populations  that  may  be  more  sensitive  to 
chemical  exposure.  Therefore,  as  a  public  health  agency,  ATSDR  generally  recommends  tighter 
controls  on  iodnerators  (and  other  industrial  processes)  to  ensure  lower  emissions  in  communi- 
ties where  a  facility  is  sited  in  close  proximity  to  schools,  playgrounds,  day  care  facilities,  and 
health  care  institutions.  Close  proximity  to  an  emission  source  may  lead  to  exposures  that  are 
increased  in  frequency,  duration  and  intensity.  Whether  that  exposure  could  result  in  adverse 
health  impacts  would  have  to  be  evaluated  on  a  site  or  facility-specific,  chemical-specific  basis. 
However,  as  a  general  rule,  when  an  incinerator  is  sited  in  a  densely  populated  area,  it  is 
important  for  the  emissions  from  the  facility  to  be  stringently  maintained  at  an  appropriately  low 
level. 

7.  What  are  the  most  serious  data  gaps  that  prevent  us  from  determining  the  exact  health 
impacts  from  incineration? 

The  data  that  impede  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  public  health  impact  of  incineration  can  be 
divided  into  two  categones 

those  associated  with  the  technology  and  the  facility  itself 

and  those  related  to  environmental  health. 

Following  are  examples  of  some  key  data  gaps  in  both  categories.  Also  listed  are  actions  that 
should  be  considered  in  order  to  ensure  the  protection  of  the  public's  health.  These  data  gaps 
and  recommended  actions  are  based  on  ATSDR' s  experience  in  provii^g  consultations 
concerning  hazardous  waste  incineraton.  Key  data  gaps  associated  with  the  incineratioo 
technology/facility  include: 

1.  The  often  inadequate  identification  and  quantification  of  waste  feed  as  well  as  fiigitive 
emissions  associated  with  specific  incineration  facilities. 

2.  The  deposition  rales  lo  soil  and  water  for  all  the  potential  incinerator  stack  emissions  are 
not  well  known. 

3.  The  identificatioa  and  quantification  of  emissions  during  incinerator  process  upsets  are 
ftequently  not  measured. 

4.  When  stack  emissions  are  analyzed  for  metals  the  specific  metal  compounds  or  species 
present  are  not  usually  idemified. 

5.  Concentrations  oi  conumuiants  in  environmental  samples  around  incinerator  facilitiea, 
e.g.,  soil,  water,  and  ambient  air  are  typically  not  measured. 

6.  There  are  limitations  in  the  current  stack  testing,  air  monitoring,  and  air  modeling 
methods.   Some  of  these  methodologies  needed  ftirther  validation. 
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7.  Often  there  is  a  lack  of  data  on  the  concentration  of  contaminants  present  in  foods  that 
are  grown  near  a  facility,  such  as  vegetables  from  gardens,  cattle,  fish  or  shellfish,  etc. 

Actions  and  issoes  that  should  be  considered  to  ensure  the  protection  of  the  public's  health: 

1 .  The  incineration  technology  used  or  proposed  to  be  used  at  a  site  should  be  proven  to  be 
appropriate  for,  and  compatible  with,  the  materials  to  be  burned. 

2.  Proximity  to  residential  and  other  populations  and  local  meteorologic  conditions  should 
be  considered  to  ensure  a  location  that  minimizes  prevailing  wind  transfwrt  of  air 
emissions  to  affected  populations. 

3.  Trial  bums,  with  appropriate  stack  sampling  and  analysis,  and  subsequent  continuous 
emissions  monitoring  should  be  conducted  to  demonstrate  that  the  incinerator  performs 
as  specified. 

4.  Adequate  training  should  be  provided  to  inciaerator  operators  to  ensure  that  the 
incinerator  is  operated  in  a  manner  that  does  not  adversely  affect  the  operators'  or  the 
community's  health. 

5.  An  active  inq)ectioa  program  should  be  instituted. 

6.  Where  the  incinerator  should  be  at  a  site  close  to  neighboring  populations,  local  ambient 
air  monitors  shouU  be  uaed  to  detect  possible  site  releases  to  the  air  requiring  corrective 
or  emergency  action. 

7.  Proper  management  of  residual  ash  should  be  part  of  the  design  and  operation  of  the 
incinerator. 

8.  Proper  storage  and  transportation  methods  for  pre-incineration  wastes  and  post- 
incineration  residualx  ihoukd  be  io  place. 

9.  Procedures  coosijttot  with  the  community  rigfat-to-know  philosophy  should  be  instituted 
to  facilitate  community  invotvemeaL 

The  second  cat^ory  of  dtta  pipt  coocems  the  area  of  environmental  health.   Key  data  needs 
in  this  area  inchide: 

o         Imtited  demographic  and  health  data  on  the  surrounding  community. 

o         lack  of  enviroomental  data  such  as  the  typea  and  concentrations  of  contaminant.^ 
present  and  the  enviroamatal  media  contaminated. 

o         limited  number  of  exposure,  health  monitoring  and  surveillance  activities  in 
communities  living  oev  operating  incinerator  facilities. 
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o         data  gaps  in  our  knowledge  about  adverse  health  effects  from  specific  hazardous 
subttsoccs. 

o         tffldcologic  data  on  the  mixtures  of  substances  released  from  incinerators. 

Efforts  by  federal  and  state  environmental  and  health  agencies  are  underway  to  address  a  few 
number  of  these  data  gaps.  In  addition  to  these  efforts,  attempts  should  be  made  to  coordinate 
and  collaborate  in  order  to  maximize  the  results  in  each  individual  area  of  data  need. 

8.  How  does  the  information  your  agency  gathers  and  analyzes  enter  into  the  permitting 
process  for  an  incinerator?  How,  generally,  are  your  findings  communicated  to  the 
EnTironmental  Protection  Agency?  How  could  that  process,  from  research  to  practical 
application,  be  Unproved? 

As  far  as  we  know,  ATSDR's  information  from  human  epidemiologic  investigations  and 
toxicology  studies  do  not  directly  enter  the  permitting  process  for  an  incinerator,  rather  our 
information  is  added  to  the  body  of  scientific  information  found  in  ttie  scientific  literature  tliat 
is  used  by  risk  assessors  and  regulators  tasked  with  permitting  an  incinerator. 

ATSDR  communicates  its  scientific  fuidings  and  toxicologic  data  to  EPA  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  Agency  provides  EPA  with  quarterly  reports  on  all  our  activities  performed  under 
Supeifiind.  These  reports  contain  findings  from  recently  completed  epidemiologic  investigations 
and  toxicologic  studies.  For  site-specific  investigations,  ATSDR  also  provides  the  relevant  EPA 
region  with  copies  of  our  reports  and  individual  briefings  for  EPA  regional  staff  on  findings  of 
urgency.  In  addition,  ATSDR  chairs  a  th-agency  Superfiind  Applied  Research  Coordinating 
Committee  that  consists  of  representatives  from  Q>A,  NIEHS,  and  ATSDR.  The  committee's 
purpose  is  to  identify  key  data  gaps  in  scientific  knowledge  for  individual  priority  hazardous 
substances  and  to  communicate  results  of  studies  that  fill  the  data  gaps. 

Regarding  improving  the  process  of  communicating  research  findings  to  EPA,  EPA  Assistant 
Administrator  Elliott  Laws  has  initiated  the  creation  of  a  tri-agency  planning  and  coordination 
group  for  applied  and  basic  reaearch  funded  out  of  the  Superfimd.  Such  an  effort  will  further 
strengthen  planning  of  research  and  communication  of  results.  In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman, 
improving  our  scientific  knowledge  about  any  public  health  impacts  of  incineration  is  essential. 


This  concludes  cor  testimooy.   We  will  be  pleased  to  answer  questions. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Dr.  Olden. 

STATEMENT    OF    KENNETH    OLDEN,    Ph.D^    DIRECTOR,    NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Olden.  Thank  you.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this 
morning.  And  I  am  going  to  omit  the  first  four  paragraphs  of  my 
testimony,  which  simply  describe  the  mission  and  activities  of  our 
institute. 

Now,  let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  incineration  and  pollution 
control  technologies  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tive of  thermally  decomposing  hazardous  waste  and  at  the  same 
time  not  significzintly  impacting  the  health  of  people  who  live  and 
work  in  the  vicinity  of  that  facility.  However,  the  potential  problem 
is  in  the  area  of  quality  control  and  maintenance. 

Also,  public  policy  must  take  into  account  that  there  are  also  ac- 
cidental releases  because  of  malfunctions  in  these  facilities.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  agree  with  my  colleague,  Dr.  Johnson,  by  emphasiz- 
ing that  adequate  public  health  impact  studies  have  not  yet  been 
done. 

Also,  incineration  technology  can  be  and  should  be  improved. 
And  this  is  a  point  that  I  may  well  return  to  later. 

Now,  given  that  there  are  15,000  industrial  incinerators  in  this 
country,  it  is  important  to  consider  that  many  of  them  may  not  be 
operating  at  full  efficiency.  There  are  five  important  areas  that  we 
think  should  receive  thoughtful  consideration. 

First  of  all,  what  are  the  potential  health  effects  of  chemical 
agents  that  pass  through  the  incineration  process  that  are  com- 
pletely unchanged?  Now,  these  agents  then  would  be  released 
through  the  emissions  and  could  be  disseminated  in  the  commu- 
nity. Potentially,  incinerators  should — at  least  they  have  the  capac- 
ity, if  incinerators  are  used  in  state-of-the-art  technology,  to  de- 
stroy substances  to  a  percentage  of  99.9999  percent,  and  emission 
control  technologies  can  remove  the  remaining.  However,  we  know 
that  many  incinerators  in  the  United  States  are  not  operating  effi- 
ciently and  do  not  use  state-of-the-art  technology. 

A  second  concern  is  the  potential  health  impact  of  agents,  new 
chemical  agents  that  are  formed  as  a  consequence  of  the  inciner- 
ation process.  We  have  mentioned  two  this  morning:  dioxin  and 
furans.  They  are  byproducts  of  incomplete  combustion,  and  these 
agents  could  be  released  into  the  community,  and  they  are  highly 
toxic. 

What  are  the  health  effects  of  mixtures?  We  know  very  little 
about  the  health  effects  of  mixtures.  It  turns  out  that  incinerators 
process  mixtures  containing  up  to  200  or  250  constituents.  They 
produce  a  similar  number  of  byproducts.  Now,  if  these  mixtures 
were  to  be  released  into  the  atmosphere,  this  would  represent  a  se- 
rious public  health  problem  because  the  data  on  mixtures  is  simply 
not  available. 

The  fourth  problem  is  the  degree  of  polymorphism  or  differences 
in  susceptibility  among  populations  or  individuals  in  the  commu- 
nity; it  has  already  been  referred  to.  Children  and  women,  particu- 
larly pregnant  women,  they  are  much  more  susceptible.  An  asth- 
matic individual  may  be  thousands  of  times  more  sensitive  to  par- 
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tides  and  chemical  agents  than  your  average  individual  in  the  pop- 
ulation. 

Finally,  as  also  has  been  mentioned,  what  are  the  health  effects 
of  metals?  It  turns  out  that  metals,  unlike  organic  substances,  are 
not  thermalljf  decomposed  durin^f  incineration,  and  so  to  prevent 
their  release  into  the  community  m  emissions,  one  has  to  have  very 
efficient  emission  control  technology. 

Now,  let  me  just  get  to  the  end  of  my  testimony  and  let  me  just 
briefly  state  what  we  think  are  the  important  scientific  issues;  and 
there  are  eight  of  them. 

We  need  more  comprehensive  public  health  impact  analysis 
using  cutting-edge  technologies  of  cellular  biology.  Second,  we  need 
to  develop  new  models  to  assess  the  health  impacts  of  low-level  tox- 
ins on  biological  processes,  since  we  do  not  know  what  the  effects 
of  low  levels  of  exposures  are.  We  need  to  conduct  mechanistic 
studies  so  that  we  can  do  valid  extrapolation  from  low  dose  to  high 
dose  and  from  animal  surrogates  to  humans. 

We  need  to  assess  the  health  effects  of  mixtures,  as  I  said  before. 
Fifth,  we  need  to  determine  what  are  the  health  effects  on 
socioeconomically  disadvantaged  populations,  individuals  that  are 
likely  to  be  more  susceptible,  individuals  that  are  likely  to  suffer 
from  malnutrition  and  be  immune  suppressed,  £ind  also  to  have 
possible  lifestyle  issues  that  might  compromise  their  susceptibility 
to  environmental  toxins. 

And  we  need  to  conduct  molecular  epidemiological  studies  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  heterogeneity  with  respect  to  susceptibility, 
as  I  indicated.  We  need  to  develop  biomarkers  of  exposure  s  effects 
and  susceptibility  £ind  particularly  exposures. 

Finally,  we  need  to  conduct  research  to  improve  incineration 
technology  design  so  that  we  can  eliminate  the  production  of  toxic 
byproducts  such  as  dioxins  and  furans. 

The  National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  sup- 
ports all  of  these  kinds  of  research  and  we  are  on  the  verge  of  de- 
veloping new  technologies  that  will  improve  the  efficiency  of  incin- 
eration and  will  decrease  the  formation  of  toxic  byproducts  such  as 
dioxins  and  the  furans. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Olden  follows:] 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  NIEHS  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Dr.  Kenneth  Olden, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences 
(NIEHS),  one  of  the  17  Institutes  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.   NIEHS 
conducts  and  supports  biomedical  research  aimed  at  understanding  the 
Interaction  between  genes  or  gene  products  and  agents  In  the  environment. 
Understanding  the  nature  of  the  Interactions  between  genes  and  the  environment 
is  critical  for  the  prevention  of  that  portion  of  human  diseases  and 
dysfunctions  caused  by  chemical  and  physical  agents  in  the  environment. 
NIEHS  research  programs  Include  basic  biology,  toxicology,  epidemiologic  and 
clinical  research,  and  risk  assessment  methodology.   The  results  of  NIEHS 
research  studies  are  widely  disseminated  to  public  health  and  environmental 
protection  officials,  medical  care  providers,  workers,  Industry,  community 
leaders  and  the  public.   The  information  is  used  to  make  decisions  and  take 
actions  necessary  to  prevent  environmental  disease  and  dysfunction  and  promote 
public  health. 

NIEHS  scientists  conduct  research  in  our  laboratories  located  In 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina.   NIEHS  also  supports  grants  for 
environmental  health  sciences  research  at  15  university-based  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  Centers  and  at  five  Marine  and  Freshwater  Research  Centers. 
NIEHS  funds  hundreds  of  peer -reviewed  grants  in  the  environmental  health 
sciences  conducted  by  researchers  in  universities  and  independent  research 
Institutions.   Finally,  NIEHS  provides  grants  for  research  training  and 
education  in  the  environmental  health  sciences.   NIEHS  also  manages  the 
National  Toxicology  Program  that  coordinates  the  Federal  Public  Health 
Service's  efforts  in  toxicologic  research  and  chemical  testing. 

ROLE  OF  NIEHS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  ANALYSIS  FOR  INCINERATOR  PERMITS 
The  results  and  findings  of  NIEHS  research  are  used  by  regulatory 
agencies  as  the  scientific  basis  for  environmental  and  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards  and  guidelines.   NIEHS  does  not  provide  direct  medical  care 
or  other  health  services  nor  does  the  Institute  have  the  authority  to  set 
environmental  regulations.   NIEHS  is  not  directly  Involved  in  conducting 
environmental  Impact  analyses  related  to  the  siting  or  operation  of  municipal 
waste  or  hazardous  waste  incinerators.   However,  the  toxicologic  and 
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epidemiologic  data  generated  by  the  Institute  is  used  in  risk  assessment 
analyses  by  Federal,  State,  and  county  regulatory  agencies. 

POTENTIAL  HEALTH  IMPACT  OF  INCINF.RATQR  EMISSIONS 

A  serious  environmental  problem  confronting  industrialized  nations  is 
how  to  dispose  of  large  quantities  of  hazardous  waste.   Presently,  hazardous 
waste  is  managed  in  one  of  four  ways:   reduction/recycling,  treatment  (e.g.. 
incineration),  storage  (e.g.,  storage  tanks),  and  disposal  (e.g.,  landfills). 
Reduction/recycling  is  the  only  management  option  that  is  risk  free;  hence 
should  be  the  option  of  choice.  Of  the  remaining  approaches,  incineration  is 
the  preferred  method  for  managing  hazardous  waste  and  the  demand  is  likely  to 
increase  because  of  recent  public  concerns  about  landfills.  The  primary 
objective  of  hazardous  waste  incineration  is  to  thermally  destroy  organic 
substances;  ideally,  they  should  be  converted  to  harmless  compounds  such  as 
water  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  incineration  and  pollution  control 
technologies  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  achieve  the  stated  objective  with 
insignificant  risk  to  the  health  and  safety  of  individuals  who  live  and  work 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  facility.   Generally,  the  limited  health  impact  studies 
conducted  show  no  significant  increases  in  environmentally- related  morbidity 
and  mortality.   However,  the  potential  problem  is  in  the  area  of  quality 
control  with  respect  to  maintenance  and  frequency  of  monitoring  to  make 
certain  that  the  incinerators  are  operating  efficiently.  Also,  public  policy 
must  take  into  account  the  possibility  for  the  accidental  release  from  waste - 
burning  facilities  due  to  unexpected  malfunctions. 

However,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  adequate  public  health  impact  studies 
have  not  been  done.  Also,  incineration  technology  can  be  and  should  be 
improved.  NIEHS  is  supporting  research  to  address  both  of  those  objectives. 

Given  that  some  of  the  estimated  15,000  industrial  incinerators  of 
hazardous  waste  in  the  U.S.  may  be  operating  inefficiently  at  any  given  time, 
five  important  issues  should  receive  thoughtful  consideration  before  siting  an 
incinerator  in  a  heavily  populated  area. 

First,  what  are  the  potential  health  effects  of  chemical  agents  that 
pass  through  the  incineration  process  completely  unchanged,  and  to  what  extent 
is  this  likely  to  occur  given  the  age  of  the  facility  and  the  anticipated 
monitoring  and  maintenance  schedules?  Typically,  hazardous  waste  incinerators 
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can  be  operated  with  a  destruction  efficiency  that  ranges  from  99.99  to 
99.9999  percent,  and  most  of  the  remaining  material  can  be  removed  by 
emissions  control.   However,  many  incinerators  may  not  be  using  the  state-of- 
the-art  technology,  so  the  efficiency  of  thermal  destruction  may  be 
significantly  lower  than  99.9999  percent. 

Second,  what  are  the  potential  health  effects  of  human  exposure  to 
chemical  compounds  formed  as  a  consequence  of  the  incineration  process? 
Typically,  the  newly  generated  chemicals  represent  products  of  incomplete 
combustion.   Several  of  these  products  (e.g.,  dioxins  and  furans)  are  highly 
toxic . 

Third,  what  are  the  health  effects  of  human  exposure  to  mixtures 
consisting  of  many  toxic  substances?  Hazardous  waste  incinerators  process 
mixtures  of  200-250  different  constituents  and  produce  about  a  similar  number 
of  toxic  by-products.   If  these  mixtures  were  to  be  released  into  the 
atmosphere,  this  would  represent  a  serious  problem  for  assessing  the  risk 
since  almost  no  experimental  data  are  available  on  mixtures. 

Fourth,  what  is  the  degree  of  polymorphism  in  the  population  with 
respect  to  susceptibility  to  exposure  to  the  various  toxins  and  particulate 
matter  that  could,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  released  into  the 
atmosphere?   For  example,  asthmatics  may  be  a  thousand  times  more  sensitive  to 
particles  and  chemical  agents  than  most  individuals  in  the  population. 

Lastly,  what  are  the  health  effects  of  heavy  metals  (e.g.,  lead, 
mercury,  chromium,  cadmium,  beryllium,  and  arsenic)  that  are  frequently 
present  in  emissions  from  incinerators?  Metals,  unlike  organics,  are  not 
thermally  destroyed  during  incineration,  thus  a  highly  efficient  emission 
control  system  is  required. 

Incineration  of  municipal,  medical,  and  hazardous  wastes  can  be  an 
important  and  effective  technology  to  further  dispose  of  the  materials 
remaining  after  recycling,  reuse,  and  other  waste  reduction  efforts  have  been 
employed.   Modem  incineration  methodologies  carefully  monitored  and  managed 
combined  with  other  sound  waste  management  practices  have  helped  to  improve 
air  quality  in  the  U.S.  over  the  past  25  years.   However,  even  the  most  modem 
techniques  and  controls  of  waste  incineration  present  questions  about  possible 
adverse  effects  to  the  health  of  citizens  in  the  communities  where 
incinerators  are  located. 
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NEW  AND  ONGOING  RESEARCH  NEEDED  TO  BETTER  ASSESS  THE  HEALTH  EFFECTS  OF 

INCINERATOR  EMISSIONS 
NIEHS  scientists  and  grantees  have  conducted  a  number  of  studies  of  the 
toxicity  of  the  by-products  and  of  incineration,  including  those  substances 
created  by  incineration  and  that  remain  in  solid  residues.   For  example,  NIEHS 
has  been  at  the  forefront  of  scientific  research  into  the  health  effects  of 
dioxins  and  furans  that  are  formed  during  high- temperature  incineration  and  on 
heavy  metals  such  as  lead,  chromium,  mercury,  and  cadmium  that  can  be  emitted 
to  the  atmosphere  as  fine  particles  or  can  be  found  in  solid  residues.   For 
municipal  waste  Incinerators ,  the  human  health  concerns  include  exposures  to 
fine  particles,  acid  aerosols,  and  Nitrogen  Oxides  (NOj^s)  .   Clinical  and  field 
studies  supported  by  NIEHS  have  examined  the  effects  of  exposure  to  each  of 
these  pollutants  individually  and  to  combinations  of  these  pollutants  in 
humans.   Children  with  asthma,  and  the  elderly,  have  the  greatest  adverse 
reaction  to  exposures  to  mixtures  of  these  air  pollutants.   A  landmark  study 
supported  by  NIEHS  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  determined  that 
diminished  lung  function,  cardiopulmonary  disease,  and  risk  of  early  death 
from  lung  cancer  are  related  to  chronic  exposures  to  fine  particles. 

NIEHS  is  not  alone  in  conducting  and  supporting  research  into  the  health 
effects  from  exposure  to  the  by-products  of  incineration.   We  have  Identified 
many  of  the  research  centers  throughout  the  world  and  have  convened  several 
conferences  to  bring  concerned  scientists  together  to  develop  a  coordinated 
research  strategy.   Starting  in  1990,  NIEHS,  through  Its  Superfund  Basic 
Research  Program  co-sponsored  three  unique  colloquia  in  which  scientists  from 
the  fields  of  environmental  health  and  combustion  engineering  were  brought 
together  to  address  the  many  concerns  associated  with  Incineration. 

Despite  the  long- standing  research  program  at  NIEHS  and  elsewhere  and 
the  fact  that  current  incinerator  technology  and  pollution  control  measures 
provide  an  adequate  margin  of  safety,  there  are  many  unanswered  questions 
about  the  possible  threats  to  human  health  posed  by  incineration  of  waste 
materials.   Among  these  are: 
•     The  full  range  of  possible  human  health  effects  that  may  result  from 

exposure  and  the  magnitude  of  the  risk  associated  with  very  low  levels 

of  exposure. 
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•  Differences  In  individual  susceptibility  and  how  susceptibility  changes 
at  differing  ages  or  is  affected  by  such  factors  as  nutritional  or 
general  health  status .  We  are  supporting  research  to  develop  biomarkers 
of  susceptibility  to  address  this  issue. 

•  The  basic  biological  mechanisms  by  which  toxicity  and  disease  occur  as  a 
result  of  exposures . 

•  The  actual  levels  of  exposure  to  the  by-products  of  incineration  to  the 
people  who  live  or  work  in  the  Impacted  communities  and  how  much  this 
exposure  adds  to  the  other  exposures  to  indoor  and  outdoor  environmental 
pollutants  that  may  exist  in  these  communities.   We  are  supporting 
research  to  develop  biomarkers  of  exposure  and  effect  to  address  this 
issue . 

•  The  health  effects  of  exposure  to  the  many  possible  mixtures  that  make 
up  the  by-products  of  incineration. 

The  most  serious  data  gaps  are  lack  of  information  about  the  health 
effects  of  mixtures,  population  polymorphism  with  respect  to  susceptibility, 
and  the  possible  relationship  between  poverty,  malnutrition,  and  lifestyle 
issues  and  susceptibility  to  environmental  pollution. 

NIEHS  has  a  research  program  directed  to  answering  these  questions  which 
I  have  summarized  and  attached  to  my  testimony.   From  this  summary,  you  will 
see  that  there  is  a  considerable  research  effort  in  place  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  health  effects  that  might  occur  in  communities 
where  incinerators  are  located.  However,  the  research  problem  is  complex  and 
answers  will  not  be  quickly  available. 

Also,  more  research  is  needed  to  fully  evaluate  the  design  and  operating 
requirements  for  complete  destruction  of  hazardous  components.   Thus,  NIEHS  is 
supporting  research,  via  the  superfund  basic  research  program,  to  improve 
incineration  technology. 

Let  me  summarize  by  restating  what  I  believe  to  be  the  major  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  about  the  possible  human  health  risks  associated  with  incineration 
of  hazardous  waste. 

•  Need  for  comprehensive  public  health  impact  analyses  using  cutting-edge 
technologies  of  molecular  biology  and  analytical  chemistry. 
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•  Need  for  the  development  of  new  models  to  assess  the  validity  of 
extrapolation  from  high-dose  to  low- dose  and  from  animal  surrogates  to 
humans . 

•  Need  for  studies  to  assess  the  health  effects  of  mixtures. 

•  Need  for  studies  to  determine  whether  socioeconomic  disadvantaged 
populations  are  more  susceptible  to  environmental  exposures  because  of 
malnutrition,  poor  health  status,  and  lifestyle  choices. 

•  Need  for  molecular  epidemiologic  studies  to  determine  the  degree  of 
heterogeneity  with  respect  to  susceptibility  to  environmental  toxins. 

•  Need  to  develop  blomarkers  of  exposures,  effect,  and  susceptibility. 

•  Need  for  research  to  improve  incinerator  design  and  operation  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  formation  of  toxic  by-products. 

Until  the  results  of  these  studies  are  known,  we  cannot  say  with 
absolute  certainty  that  incineration  of  hazardous  waste  does  not  pose  a 
potential  public  health  problem.   Nevertheless,  incineration  technology  is  an 
important  waste  management  approach  that  should  be  further  refined  and 
developed.   Some  promising  new  Improvements  are  already  on  the  horizon  (see 
attachment,  p.  2). 

This  concludes  my  prepared  testimony.   I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions. 
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NIEHS  RESEARCH  RELATED  TO  POSSIBLE  HEALTH  EFFECTS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  HUMAN 
EXPOSURE  TO  THE  BY-PRODUCTS  OF  INCINERATION  COMBUSTION 

NIEHS  Research  Overview 

Because  thermal  destruction  Is  a  conmon  method  to  destroy  hazardous 
wastes,  one  of  the  key  Issues  associated  with  this  process  Involves  the 
potential  formation  and  emissions  of  by-products.   With  this  In  mind, 
combustion  engineers  are  working  In  collaboration  with  biomedical  researchers 
In  an  attempt  to  address  the  potential  health  effects  associated  with 
combustion  by-products. 

Incinerator  design  and  operation  for  the  destruction  of  toxic  wastes 
have  been  major  research  efforts  In  our  NIEHS  Superfund  Basic  Biomedical 
Research  Program.   Over  the  last  five  years,  significant  progress  has  been 
made  In  understanding  how  toxic  chemicals  are  formed  during  the  Incineration 
of  waste  chemicals,  and  in  the  development  of  new  processes  and  equipment  to 
incinerate  waste  chemicals.   Much  of  this  research  has  been  carried  out  at  our 
centers  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  MIT  and  Syracuse 
University. 

Of  particular  Importance  are  research  activities  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  and  MIT  that  are  adapting  lasers  to  measure  the  kinetics 
of  formation  of  toxic  chemicals  in  the  incinerator  while  it  is  operating. 
This  measuring  capability  will  assist  in  finding  correlations  between 
Incinerator  design  and  operating  conditions  that  can  be  used  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  formation  of  toxic  by-product  chemicals  that  may  be  as  toxic  or 
more  toxic  than  the  original  waste  chemicals.   At  Syracuse  and  MIT,  new 
incinerator  designs  are  being  developed  that  are  based  on  the  capacity  of 
water  to  dissolve  large  quantities  of  low  water  solubility  toxic  organic 
chemicals  such  as  benzene  and  Inorganic  chemicals  such  as  oxygen,  when  this 
mixture  is  under  high  pressures  (3000  psl  or  about  200  atmospheres)  and 
moderate  temperatures  (above  SOCC).   The  process  is  called  super  critical  wet 
oxidation.   Because  of  lower  oxidation  temperatures  and  greater  residence 
times  In  the  incinerator,  toxic  chemicals  are  oxidized  to  less  toxic  products. 
Initial  results  have  indicated  that  destruction  efficiencies  of  toxic 
chemicals  are  very  high,  and  because  of  the  lower  temperatures,  fine 
particles,  NOjtS  and  toxic  by-products,  are  less  likely  to  be  formed. 
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Also  at  many  of  our  Superfund  Research  Centers,  many  assay  systems  are 
being  developed  as  biological  indicators  of  exposure  and  toxic  effects. 
Biomarkers  have  been  developed  for  many  classes  of  organic  chemical  pollutants 
and  for  metals  such  as  chromium,  cadmium,  mercury  and  nickel.   At  the  present 
time,  we  usually  do  not  know  who  has  been  exposed  to  toxic  chemicals  and  to 
what  extent  they  have  been  exposed.   The  development  of  these  assay  systems 
will  help  our  efforts  very  much  in  this  critical  area.   Many  of  these  assay 
systems  are  also  being  adapted  to  monitor  transport  and  transformation  of 
toxic  chemicals  and  metals  in  ground  and  surface  waters.   These  assay  systems 
are  inexpensive  and  can  be  adapted  and  modified  to  monitor  transport  of 
chemical  mixtures . 

Emissions  from  improperly  operating  incinerators  pose  a  risk  to  public 
health.   The  current  indirect  procedures  for  limiting  emissions  are 
scientifically  unsatisfactory  and  have  failed  to  reassure  the  public,  leading 
to  strong  and  effective  opposition  to  incineration.   Consequently,  less  than 
20  percent  of  incinerable  wastes  are  actually  incinerated.   Direct,  continuous 
monitoring  of  emissions  would  protect  public  health  more  effectively  than 
current  practice  and  would  allow  society  to  fully  utilize  the  proven  benefits 
of  hazardous  waste  incineration.   To  this  end,  a  new  technique  has  been 
developed  by  Dr.  Cathy  Koshland  at  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  to 
measure  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  at  both  ambient  and  combustion  temperatures. 
This  technique  has  the  potential  to  act  as  a  real-time  monitor  for  industrial 
applications  of  combustion  processes.   Similarly,  MIT  has  developed  a 
continuous  monitor  of  polyaromatic  hydrocarbons  that  can  ensure  that  the 
incinerator  is  performing  efficiently.   Implementation  of  these  methods  would 
provide  a  better,  albeit  more  expensive,  measure  of  potentially  harmful 
emissions  by  monitoring  of  destruction  efficiencies  and  by-product  emissions 
from'  incinerators. 

NIEHS  scientists  initiated  some  of  the  first  state-of-the-art 
toxicologic  studies  of  the  health  effects  of  mixtures.   These  studies  were 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  design,  conduct,  and  interpret.   Our  initial 
efforts  involved  a  study  of  the  effects  of  a  typical  mixture  of  drinking  water 
pollutants.   Because  each  of  the  individual  pollutants  had  already  been 

ft 

studied,  a  relatively  straightforward  experiment  was  designed  to  expose 
animals  to  the  levels  often  found  in  community  water  supplies.   The  findings 
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were  entirely  unanticipated.  The  effects  were  neither  additive  nor 
synergistic,  and  the  effects  were  not  those  noted  in  studies  of  the  single 
substances.   We  now  know  that  scientifically  sound  studies  of  mixtures  are 
even  more  difficult  than  was  ever  suspected  and  that  conventional  assumptions 
about  mixtures  are  not  necessarily  valid. 

NIEHS- Sponsored  Research  Symposia 

(1)  Health  Effects  of  Combustion  By-products. 

The  NIEHS'  Superfund  Basic  Research  Program  co- sponsored  a  conference  on 
the  health  effects  of  combustion  by-products  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda,  MD,  October  23-24,  1990;  it  was  co-sponsored  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation.   It  was  entitled,  "Health  Effects  of  Combustion 
By- Products. "  The  conference  provided  a  review  to  both  engineers  and 
biomedical  researchers  of  the  current  research  on  emissions  from 
incinerations,  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  combustion  by-products  important 
to  incineration,  the  distribution  of  these  by-products  In  the  environment,  and 
their  impact  on  human  health. 

(2)  Second  International  Congress  on  Toxic  Combustion  By-products. 
The  NIEHS'  Superfund  Basic  Research  Program  co- sponsored  the  "Second 

International  Congress  on  Toxic  Combustion  By-products:   Formation  and 
Control,"  which  was  hosted  by  the  Advanced  Combustion  Engineering  Research 
Center  (University  of  Utah  and  Brigham  Young  University),  Salt  Lake  City,  UT, 
on  March  26-29,  1991.  The  other  co- sponsors  were  the  Coalition  for 
Responsible  Waste  Incineration,  an  industry  group;  the  Department  of  Energy; 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency;  the  National  Science  Foundation;  the 
Gas  Research  Institute;  and  Southern  California  Edison.   The  Congress  brought 
together  combustion  experts  from  around  the  world  to  address  the  environmental 
and  health  issues  surrounding  combustion  by-products. 

(3)  Third  International  Congress  on  Toxic  Combustion  By-Products. 
The  "Third  International  Congress  on  Toxic  Combustion  By-Products:  A 

Global  Perspective,"  was  held  in  Cambridge,  MA,  June  14-16,  1993.   The 
conference  was  hosted  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  co- 
sponsored  by  the  NIEHS  Superfund  Basic  Research  Program;  the  Coalition  for 
Responsible  Waste  Incineration;  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency;  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy;  Sandia  National  Laboratory;  Southern  California 
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Edison;  the  Industrial  Technology  Research  Institute,  Taiwan;  the  Northeast 
Hazardous  Substance  Research  Center;  and  the  University  of  Utah,  Department  of 
Engineering. 

The  potential  health  and  environmental  Impacts  of  the  emissions  of  toxic 
combustion  by-products  from  combustion/incineration  processes  continue  to 
create  regulatory  attention  and  cause  widespread  piiblic  concerns.  The  purpose^" 
of  these  conferences  was  to  discuss,  from  a  global  perspective,  the  technical 
issues  related  to  toxic  combustion  by-product  formation,  control  and  impact  on 
health.   Scientists  from  around  the  world  came  together  to  focus  on  basic  and 
applied  research  in  combustion  engineering,  and  environmental  health  research 
associated  with  combustion  engineering.  These  meetings'  approaches  to  the 
problems  of  toxic  combustion  by-products  was  atypical  in  that  the  meetings' 
agendas  integrated  biomedical/environmental  health  investigators  with  basic 
and  applied  engineering  researchers.  This  meeting  strategy  encourages 
collaborative  efforts  among  researchers  to  address  the  public  health  concerns 
associated  with  combustion  by-products,  and  parallels  the  interdisciplinary 
nature  of  NIEHS'  Superfund  Basic  Research  Program. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  thank  both  of  you  for  your  testimony.  And 
I  think  you  raise  some  very  interesting  points:  what  assurance  does 
the  community  have  that  an  incinerator  operates  as  it  is  supposed 
to.  How  would  they  know  this? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  that  they  would  know 
this.  One  of  the  things  that  our  agency  advocates  under  the 
Superfund  program  is  that  if  incineration  is  chosen  as  a  means  of 
remediating  a  Superfund  site  on  a  temporarily  sited  incinerator, 
that  there  be  some  way  of  involving  the  community  and  sharing  in- 
formation about  releases  into  the  community  and  have  community 
input  into  the  whole  process.  But  I  don't  think  a  lot  of  that  goes 
on  after  the  incinerator  is  normally  permitted  and  is  placed  in  op- 
eration. 

Dr.  Olden.  As  I  indicated.  Congressman  Towns,  the  two  critical 
issues,  we  think,  are  monitoring  and  quality  control.  Continuous 
monitoring  mechanisms  are  not  presently  available,  although  we 
are  supporting  research.  We  have  developed  some  capability  in  that 
area,  and  it  snould  soon  be  available.  We  think  that  is  one  thing 
that  should  happen.  There  should  be  continuous  monitoring  and 
not  monitoring  at  various  intervals,  because  you  don't  know  what 
is  being  released  in  the  intervals.  We  think  that  the  state-of-the- 
art  technology,  if  properly  maintained  and  monitored,  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  pollution,  but  we  think  the  problem  is  monitoring 
ana  quality  control. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  agree  with  you  and  that  is  the  problem.  In  light 
of  these  concerns,  I  have  a  few  quick  questions  for  you.  I  would  like 
to  ask  each  of  you,  beginning  with  Dr.  Johnson — or.  Dr.  Olden,  I 
will  start  with  you. 

How  would  you  assess  the  overall  risk  of  exposure  to  certain 
chemicals  found  in  incineration  emission? 

Dr.  Olden.  Well,  I  would  think  if  they  are  emitted  into  the  com- 
munity, then  I  think  they  pose  a  serious  health  hazard.  Many  of 
the  mixtures  of  the  250  tnat  I  said,  that  are  decomposed — that  are 
thermally  decomposed  in  the  incinerator,  are  very  toxic.  So  if  some 
small  percentage  are  released  into  the  community,  I  think  it  would 
be  serious. 

Mr.  Towns.  So  then  there  is  no  safe  level  of  exposure  to  dioxin? 

Dr.  Olden.  That  is  what  the  state  of  science  says  at  the  moment, 
that  there  are  no  safe  levels  of  exposure  to  dioxin.  But  as  you 
know,  dioxin  is  being  reevaluated  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  eind  I  don't  know  what  the  final  outcome  of  it  is.  But  the 
science,  in  my  opinion,  says  that  there  are  no  safe  levels. 

Lead,  it  is  the  same  way.  The  science  suggests  that  there  are  no 
safe  levels  of  exposures  to  lead. 

Mr.  Towns.  What  about  mercury? 

Dr.  Olden.  The  same. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  also  would  like  to  hear  you  on  that.  Dr.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  agency  imder  the  Superfund 
statute  is  required  to  develop  what  are  called  minimal  risk  level 
numbers  for  toxins  released  from  Superfund  sites.  The  way  we  do 
that  is  by  looking  at  the  published  scientific  literature.  We  develop 
estimates  of  risk  and  we  provide  those  to  EPA  for  decisionmaking. 

What  the  scientific  literature  says  is  that  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  threshold  for  these  substances,  and  that  is  particularly  true 
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with  the  metals,  in  my  professional  opinion.  There  is  no  threshold 
for  the  toxicity  of  lead,  yet  all  of  us  have  some  lead  burden  in  us 
from  the  consequence  of  past  releases.  And  adding  to  that  existing 
lead  burden  becomes  a  matter  of  some  concern. 

In  the  public  health  sense,  the  best  prescription  is  not  to  be  ex- 
posed and  not  to  release  the  substances  into  the  environment. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  move  quickly  in  another  direction.  You  men- 
tioned that  the  chemical  effect  on  women,  especially  pregnant 
women — let  me  follow  a  line  of  thought.  Do  we  understand  the  im- 
pact on  older  people? 

Dr.  Olden.  We  have  a  major  research  effort  in  an  area  called  en- 
vironmental justice  or  equity.  And  by  that  we  mean  that  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  are  exposed  unequally  to  environmental 
pollutants  because  of  their  educational  and  socioeconomic  status. 
But  included  in  that  group  should  be  women  and  children,  because 
children  are  not  small  adults.  They  are  children;  they  are  bio- 
logically very  different. 

Senior  citizens  are  not  healthy  45-year-old,  170-pound  males. 
They  are  also  immune  compromised. 

So  children  and  senior  citizens  are  clearly  different  and  probably 
more  susceptible  to  environmental  pollution  and  certainly  should 
be  given  special  concern  and  consideration. 

Mr.  Towns.  What  about  ethnic  groups? 

Dr.  Olden.  Clearly — it  was  referred  to  earlier  that  I  think  3  out 
of  4  hazardous  waste  sites,  incinerators,  are  located— or  polluting 
industries — ^are  located  where  the  poor  and  ethnic  minorities  live. 
And  that  is  the  basis  of  environmental  justice,  that  these  people 
are  disproportionately  exposed. 

We  know  from  work  studies  commissioned  by  Secretary  Margaret 
Heckler  that  the  economically  disadvantaged  and  ethnic  minorities 
have  a  disproportional  disease  burden.  And  it  is,  in  part,  I  believe, 
related  to  where  they  live  and  work,  because  agsiin  they  are  ex- 
posed to  a  lot  of  chemical  toxins  and  mixtures.  They  are  also  com- 
promised because  of  malnutrition  and  other  illnesses  such  as  lead 
poisoning. 

So  I  think  it  is  an  issue  that  is  an  important  one. 

Mr.  Towns.  At  this  time  I  yield  to  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Nadler.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  say.  Dr.  Olden, 
I  am  astonished  by  some  of  your  testimony,  in  light  of  some  of  your 
other  testimony.  You  say  on  the  one  hand  that  we  don't  know  the 
effects  of  low-level  pollutants.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  safe 
threshold  level  of  dioxins  and  some  of  the  metals,  and  we  don't 
know  the  particular  susceptibilities  of  children,  old  people  and 
asthmatics.  Period. 

And  then  you  say  incineration  and  pollution  control  technologies 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  achieve  the  stated  objectives  with  in- 
significant risks  to  the  health  and  safety  of  individuals  who  live 
and  work  in  the  vicinity  of  that  facility. 

How  can  you  say  that  if  we  don't  know  all  of  the  aforementioned? 

Dr.  Olden.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  there  have  been  studies  done 
in  Switzerland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  where  they  are 
using  state-of-the-art  incineration  technologies  and  release  from 
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those  incinerators  does  not  exist  because  the  technology,  if  properly 
maintained  and 

Mr.  Nadler.  If  there  is  no  release  whatsoever? 

Dr.  Olden.  That  is  what  the  studies  seemed  to  suggest.  That  you 
can — ^well 

Mr.  Nadler.  That  you  can  build  such?  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
there  exists  in  this  country  any  incinerator  that  meets  such  condi- 
tions? 

Dr.  Olden.  That  is  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Nadler.  We  have  15,000  incinerators.  Has  anyone  taken  a 
look  as  to  whether  there  is  an  incinerator  in  this  country  that  re- 
leases no  toxic  material  whatsoever? 

Dr.  Olden.  Even  though  the  technology  exists,  I  said  that  we 
certainly  can  and  ought  to  improve  the  technology. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Do  the  licensing  requirements  mandate  perfect,  no- 
emission  technology? 

Dr.  Olden.  No. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Would  you  suggest  that  your  statement — would  you 
agree  that  your  statement  that  incineration  and  pollution  control 
technologies  have  sufficiently  advanced  to  achieve  the  stated  objec- 
tive with  insignificant  risk  to  people  is  only  valid  when  the  no- 
emission  technology  is  used? 

Dr.  Olden.  I  think  state-of-the-art  technology  should  be  used 
whatever  that  is.  Essentially  no  emissions. 

Mr.  Nadler.  So  would  you  agree  tiiat  what  we  are  licensing 
today  does  not  mandate  that  kind  of  technology? 

Dr.  Olden.  Well,  as  far  as  I  know — and  I  think  I  heard  that  ear- 
lier— EPA  does  not  regulate  the  release  of  agents  that  are  syn- 
thesized during  the  process  of  thermal  decombustion,  for  example, 
dioxin  and  furans. 

Mr.  Nadler.  OK.  So,  therefore,  that — what  we  are  doing  today 
is  not  the  level  of  technology — what  we  are  mandating  is  not  the 
level  of  technology  that  this  statement  that  there  is  no  health  risk 
is  referring  to? 

Dr.  Olden.  Well,  I  think  that  the  intent  of  the  EPA  and  OSHA 
regulation  is  to  prevent  the  release  of 

Mr.  Nadler.  The  intent  is  irrelevant.  What  are  we  doing?  Are 
we  insisting,  in  terms  of  licensing  today,  on  only  what  you  are  re- 
ferring here  to  as  safe  technology,  namely  state-of-the-art  tech- 
nology with  essentially  no  emissions  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you 
said  that  we  don't  screen  out  combined  toxins  or  whatever  you 
said? 

Dr.  Olden.  Yes.  Right.  See,  I  don't  know  the  data  on  surveys  of 
the  15.000  commercial  incinerators  in  this  country.  I  have  my 
views,  but  I  don't  know  what  the  survey  data  is  in  terms  of  what 
is  being  emitted,  what  is  the  state  of  the  equipment;  is  it  state  of 
the  art  or  not.  I  simply  do  not  know  that.  In  other  words,  maybe 
most  of  the  equipment  may  well  be  obsolete  or  not  state  of  the  art, 
and  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Nadler.  So  no  one  should  take  from  your  statement  any 
comfort  with  any  impending  incinerator? 

Dr.  Olden.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Nadler.  You  are  talking  about  a  theoretical  and  possibly 
nonexistent  incinerator  in  the  Lmited  States. 
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Dr.  Olden.  I  am  telling  you  that  we  can  achieve  99.9999  percent. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Can  we  achieve  it  within  einy  range  of  expenditure 
by  the  public  that  they  are  talking  about?  Cost? 

Dr.  Olden.  It  is  going  to  be  expensive. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Is  it  going  to  be  several  orders  of  magnitude  more 
expensive  than  the  mcinerators  we  are  talking  about  licensing 
today? 

Dr.  Olden.  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  testimony  stated  that  there  are 
very  few  data  on  the  actual  human  health  impacts  of  incinerator 
emissions,  on  the  health  of  communities  near  incinerators.  Epide- 
miological investigations  have  rarely  been  conducted  or  studies  of 
disease  and  illness  patterns  been  undertaken.  They  took  a  look  at 
over  1  million  entries  and  72,000  of  those  entries  dealt  with  incin- 
eration; only  one  single  entry  discussed  the  content  of  a  population 
based  study,  his  own  study,  which  showed  the  only  study  tiiat  was 
noted  whicn  actually  took  a  look  at  what  was  happening,  and  this 
study  showed  an  increased  pattern  of  respiratory  problems  in  com- 
munity residents.  Period. 

In  light  of  that,  do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  be  licensing  any 
incinerators  without  looking  toward — without  mandating  the 
achievement  of  the  standards  that  you  base  your  statements  on? 

Dr.  Olden.  No,  I  think  that  we  should  try  to  achieve  that  stand- 
ard. And  I  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson.  I  said  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
adequate  public  impact  studies  have  not  been  done.  I  concur  with 
that. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Would  I  be  inaccurate  in  stating  that  it  is  highly 
misleading  to  say  that  current  technology  that  is  used  is  safe,  that 
all  one  can  say  is  that  it  is  theoretically  possible,  but  that  you  have 
no  information  as  to  whether  anyone  is  doing  what  is  theoretically 
possible;  and  the  limited  information  we  have,  since  information  is 
limited,  is  that  what  we  do  have  in  the  United  States  and  what  we 
are  talking  about  licensing  is  not,  in  fact,  safe  and  will,  in  fact, 
cause  excess  deaths? 

Dr.  Olden.  Well,  I  think  the  technology  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
levels  of  pollution  that  we  know  will  cause  impairment  to  human 
health. 

Mr.  Nadler.  That  we  know.  What  about  the  state  of  our  limited 
knowledge? 

Dr.  Olden.  I  spent  the  rest  of  my  testimony  I  think  talking 
about  the  unknown. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Dr.  Johnson,  do  you  think  it  is  right  to  say  that — 
or  to  imply  to  the  public  that  given  the  way  we  build  incinerators, 
given  the  limits  of  our  laws  and  regulations  today  in  terms  of  what 
we  mandate  on  incinerators,  on  saJety  for  incinerators,  can  we  as- 
sure the  public  that  with  a  high  degree  of  certitude  that  there  will 
be  no  adverse  health  effects? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Not  in  my  opinion,  Congressman.  And  I  am  dying 
to  say  something  here  about  where  the  science  is  taking  us  on  com- 
munities exposed  to  low  levels  of  toxicants. 

In  the  past  10  years  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  research  that 
has  finally  turned  attention  to  looking  at  what  is  a  very  difficult 
sdbject  to  studv:  low  levels  of  exposures  over  long  periods  of  time 
on  community  health. 
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Looking  at  contaminants  in  drinking  water  supplies,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  find  in  public  scientific  literature  that  there  are  health 
effects  that  ought  to  be  dealt  with.  In  looking  at — ^in  addition,  at 
air  pollution  patterns,  respiratory  health  in  children,  we  are  find- 
ing that  the  epidemiology  says  that  there  are  significant  effects.  So 
these  kinds  of  low-level  releases  ought  not  to  be  given  a  clean  bill 
of  health.  We  need  to  do  the  research  and  we  need  to  look  at  actual 
human  experience  thus  far  to  shape  better  decisions  in  the  f\iture. 

And  I  would  reiterate  that  in  my  professional  opinion  as  a  career 
public  health  officer  and  scientist  we  cannot  give  that  blanket  as- 
surance to  the  public. 

Mr.  Nadler.  And  Dr.  Olden's  testimony  states  that  we  have  the 
technology — or  at  least  know  of  the  technology — ^that  we  have  the 
technology  to  essentially  have  zero  emissions,  not  low  level  but  zero 
emissions.  Is  your  agency  aware  of  that?  Would  you  concur  with 
that? 

Dr.  Olden.  Not  zero,  but  extreme.  I  gave  you  the  numbers.  That 
is  four  9s  after  the  decimal  point. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Dr.  Johnson,  you  would  think  that  could  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  us  confidence? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Congressman,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  a  theoretical 
estimate,  and  I  deal  in  practical  things.  I  would  be  troubled  by  the 
assertion  that  incineration  at  four  9s  is  safe;  incineration  to  the  de- 
struction of  material  to  the  four  9s  is  a  statement  of  safety  for  the 
public. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Are  you  saying  that  you  are  skeptical  that  it  is 
achieved  or  that,  if  achieved,  it  is  safe? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  am  skeptical  of  both. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Towns.  Dr.  Johnson,  I  know  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  you 
career  public  officers,  I  know  that  you  are  called  upon  to  bring 
about  a  solution  for  cleaning  up  a  hazardous  waste  site.  You  are 
called  upon  all  the  time  to  do  that. 

Has  your  agency  ever  suggested  putting  an  incinerator  in  such 
a  crowded  area? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  a  response  and  ask  my 
colleague  Dr.  Lichtveld  to  enlarge.  Our  agency  is  not  a  risk  man- 
agement agency.  But  we  are  called  upon  to  advise,  on  occasion, 
communities,  EPA  regions.  State  health  departments  when  deci- 
sions on  incineration  have  been  previously  made  by  other  agencies. 
We  remain  uncomfortable  generally  with  the  placement  of  inciner- 
ators in  densely  populated  areas.  But  there  are  situations,  our 
agency  believes,  when  incineration  of  a  temporary  nature  may  be 
the  most  protective  means  of  public  health.  And  those  are  excep- 
tional situations,  but  such  situations  do  occur.  I  think  I  would  like 
for  Dr.  Lichtveld,  if  she  would,  to  elaborate. 

Dr.  Lichtveld.  Thank  you.  And  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity. 

We  are  recommending  in  situations  like  that — ^first  of  all,  al- 
though we  have  risk  assessments  and  methodologies  that  would 
give  us  predictive  data — an  accurate  determination  of  what  the 
public  health  impacts  are  of  any  technology,  including  incineration: 
the  determination  should  be  facility  specific,  site  specific,  commu- 
nity specific  and  specific  to  that  environment.  We  need  to  know 
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who  lives  there  and  have  a  comprehensive  demographic  profile  of 
that  community  developed. 

We  have  talked  about  the  four  groups  of  sensitive  people:  infants 
and  children;  people  of  reproductive  age,  and  this  involves  women 
as  well  as  men;  the  chronically  ill  and  the  elderly;  and  the  dis- 
advantaged populations  and  the  minorities.  So  we  need  to  know 
who  lives  there  and  what  is  their  possible  exposure. 

And  we  also  need  to  know  from  a  public  health  aspect,  has  the 
design — the  permitting,  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  what- 
ever technolo©^  that  has  been  chosen,  has  that  been  reviewed  from 
a  public  healui  perspective  and  also  from  an  engineering  kind  of 
perspective? 

Health  monitoring  and  facility  monitoring  are  important  issues. 
So  we  are  recommending  to  do  the  studies  within  the  populations 
looking  at  exposure  as  well  as  looking  at  the  kinds  of  outcomes  that 
are  of  concern,  particularly  the  cancers,  respiratory  diseases,  as 
well  as  birth  defects,  to  look  at  those  outcomes  in  communities  that 
are  living  near  any  proposed  facility  and  to  do  that  before  the  facil- 
ity is  in  place,  during  the  time  the  facility  is  operating  and  after, 
to  get  that  kind  of  background  information  that  you  are  advocating 
and  asking  for. 

Mr.  Towns.  You  would  recommend  a  comprehensive  study  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  health  impacts  of  an  incinerator? 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  recommend 

Mr.  Towns.  Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  recommend  that  if  an  incinerator  is  being  con- 
sidered for  a  particular  situation  that  there  be  a  kind  of  public 
health  analysis  factored  into  that  decisionmaking.  Our  agency  has 
not  recommended  incinerators  for  particular  communities.  There 
have  been  some  situations  where  we  supported  EPA  decisions  for 
temporary-site  incinerators  we  felt  were  in  the  best  public  health 
prescription  for  cleaning  up  a  Superfund  site. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  just  think  that  when  you  move  forward  in  an  area 
as  crowded  as  this  area,  that  we  have  to  be  very  cautious. 

I  think  that  the  lead  situation  that  we  are  now  experiencing  in 
this  city  is  something  that  began  to  happen  100  years  ago  in  many 
instances.  And  I  figure  that  we  might  be  doing  the  same  thing 
today,  that  50  years  from  now  that  we  might  find  out  about  a  huge 
mistake  that  we  made.  And,  of  course,  a  lot  of  damage  will  have 
been  done.  I  think  there  are  some  things  that  we  could  do  now  to 
protect  ourselves  from  such  a  future. 

And  I  appreciate  your  involvement  and  hope  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  that  you  will  begin  to  speak  out,  because  I  think  that 
your  experience  and  your  knowledge  in  this  area,  and  the  fact  that 
you  have  been  involved  in  these  public  health  issues  for  many, 
many  years — I  think  you,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  of  course.  Dr.  Olden, 
that  leadership  here  will  be  very  helpful. 

I  am  not  a  doctor,  but  my  colleagues  and  I  do  have  a  role  in  de- 
termining public  policy;  and  one  of  my  concerns  about  current  pol- 
icy is  that  public  health  people  are  not  being  g^ven  sufficient  con- 
sideration when  we  site  facilities  like  incinerators,  and  that  really 
bothers  me. 

So  do  you  want  to  comment? 
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Dr.  Johnson.  Only  to  echo  what  you  said,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
bothers  us  as  well.  And  the  public  rightfully  becomes  concerned 
about  public  health  issues.  Too  often  we  go  in  response  to  that  con- 
cern £md  find  that  the  public  health  issues  have  not  been  part  of 
the  decisionmaking  process;  and  that,  we  think,  in  a  public  policy 
sense  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  yield  to  my  colleague,  Congressman  Nadler, 
again. 

And  I  wasn't  going  to  say  this,  but  another  thing  that  really 
bothers  me,  and  I  don't  want  to  pick  on  you  because  I  think  it  was 
very  kind  of  you  to  come  today,  but  some  of  the  research  that  you 
are  putting  forth  happened  in  other  countries.  I  mean,  that  is  to- 
tally unacceptable,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  what  happened  in  an- 
other country.  We  need  to  have  the  documentation  and  information 
here  on  what  happens  in  this  country.  That  is  the  thing,  although 
I  promised  not  to  go  over  my  time. 

Dr.  Olden.  Congressman  Towns,  could  I  respond  to  your  earlier 
question?  I  think  the  problem  with  public  policy  in  the  environ- 
mental arena  is  that  it  is  often  not  based  on  good,  sound  science. 
And  good  science  ought  to  drive  public  policy.  And  we — and  I  omit- 
ted tne  discussion  of  that.  We  provide  I  think  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  science  base  for  public  regulatory  policy  in  this  country,  but 
it  should  be  based  solidly  on  good  science. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  Congressman  Nadler. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  say  that  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  that  public  policy 
should  be  based  on  good  science.  And  in  that  spirit,  let  me  ask  you, 
are  you  planning  detailed  epidemiological  studies,  which  haven't 
been  done,  on  the  effects  of  incinerators?  Dr.  Johnson's  testimony 
tells  us,  of  a  million  references,  there  is  only  one  reference  to  an 
actual  epidemiological  study;  and  that  told  us  that  there  seemed  to 
be  some  severe  medical  harm  to  the  residents  of  the  area  near  that 
incinerator. 

Are  you  planning  serious  epidemiological  studies  with  respect  to 
low-level  exposure  and  with  respect  to  all  the  other  areas  that  you 
and  Dr.  Johnson  SEiid  there  was  a  dearth  of  knowledge? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Congressman,  ATSDR  does  not  have  plans  on  the 
table  to  undertake  such  a  research  program.  Our  attention  at  this 
point  is  focused  with  our  current  resources  on  releases  from  haz- 
ardous waste  sites.  I  personally,  again  as  a  health  officer,  believe 
that  this  is  an  area  of  effort  that  really  ought  to  be  undertaken. 
My  agency  is  doing  four  studies,  and  that  will  not  be  adequate  to 
answer  the  kinds  of  questions  that  the  public  is  concerned  about. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Would  you  think  it  prudent  for  the  Congress  to 
mandate  a  moratorium  on  construction  of  further  incinerators  in 
this  country  until  we  have  such — the  results  of  such  epidemiolog- 
ical research? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  the  question  is  an  extremely  difficult  one, 
and  I  am  going  to,  sir,  duck  it  by  saying  that  the  whole  subject  of 
hazardous  waste  and  municipal  waste  management  has  a  number 
of  difficult  public  policy  issues. 

I  strongly  advocate  the  kinds  of  health-based  studies  and  toxi- 
cological  studies  that  will  help  us  make  a  decision,  and  I  take  no 
position  on  a  moratorium. 
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Mr.  Nadler.  In  view  of  this,  has  your  agency  asked  for  funds  to 
conduct  such  studies  in  its  budget  request  for  the  coming  year? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Congressman,  to  me? 

Mr.  Nadler.  I  assume  your  agency  would  be  the  one  that  would 
undertake  such  studies  if  the  government  wanted  to  conduct  them. 

Dr.  Johnson.  In  my  opinion,  what  ought  to  occur  is  some  effort 
from  the  Congress  to  bring  the  relevant  Federal  groups — ^it  is  not 
just  my  agency — NIEHS,  the  EPA  ought  to  be  tasked  with  some- 
thing out  of  Congress  that  would  bring  together  a  joint  research  ef- 
fort looking  at  the  toxicology  and  the  human  health  implications  of 
emissions  n*om  incinerators. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Could  you  give  us  an  order  of  magnitude  estimate? 
Are  we  talking  about  $1  million,  $1  trillion?  What  would  be  the 
cost  of  that,  order  of  magnitude? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  could  supply  that  for  the  record  working  with  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Are  we  talking  about  billions  or  millions  or  what? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Dr.  Olden  needs  to  respond,  but  in  my  own  opin- 
ion, something  between  $20  and  $30  million  for  a  comprehensive 
toxicology  and  a  human  epidemiological  program  over  roughly  a  5- 
year  period. 

Mr.  Nadler.  That  is  specific  enough  for  our  purposes  now. 

Dr.  Olden.  Let  me  say  our  agency  is  planning  to  initiate  studies 
to  do  exposure  assessment.  In  other  words — and  we  are  cosponsor- 
ing  in  2  weeks,  next  month,  with  ATSDR  and  the  Environniental 
Protection  Agency  a  major  international  symposium  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  define  tne  research  agend.a  for  environmental  jus- 
tice. One  part  of  that  is  to  determine  what  exposures  poor  and  eth- 
nic minority  people  are  experiencing  in  this  country.  And  inciner- 
ation and  incinerators  is  a  big  part  of  that;  also,  other  hazardous 
waste  sites. 

So  the  first  epidemiological  study,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be 
what  are  people  being  exposed  to  in  communities;  and  the  second 
part  should  be  what  impact  do  those  exposures  have  on  their 
health?  And  we  are  planning  such  studies,  but  admittedly  we  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  do  it.  But  let's  admit  we  didn't  nave  the 
resources  to  do  the  plan  of  the  conference  that  we  already  have  in 
progress,  but  we  found  the  resources  to  do  it.  And  so  we  are  moving 
forward  which  I  think  is  very  important. 

Environmental  equity  is  one  of  the  high  priorities  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Thank  you. 

In  view  of  all  this  uncertainty  about  the  health  impacts,  some 
very  negative  indications,  of  incinerators,  why  do  you  state  in  your 
testimony  that  incineration  is  the  preferred  method  for  managing 
hazardous  waste? 

Dr.  Olden.  Well,  I  didn't  say  that,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Your  written  testimony  says  that  specifically.  It 
says  incineration  is 

Dr.  Olden.  Well,  I  changed  that  because  what  was  not  indicated 
in  there  was  that  of  the  three  that  we  mentioned  at  that  point, 
treatment,  disposal — ^that  is  burying  in  the  ground  and  storage  in 
tanks — I  think  incineration  is  the  preferred.  But  the  preferred 
method,  is  of  course  reduction  and  recycling.  So  of  the  three  men- 
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tioned  there,  I  will  stick  with  my  statement  that  of  those  three,  in- 
cineration is  the  preferred,  because  I  think  in  the  end,  the  con- 
sequences on  public  health  are  going  to  be  less  than  storage  in  the 
ground  or  storage  in  vessels — or  I  think  incineration  is  less  of  a 
threat  to  public  nealth.  But  I  think  reduction  and  recycling  is  the 
method  of  choice. 

Mr.  Towns.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  I  wish  that  you 
would  recommend  a  comprehensive  study  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  health  impacts  of  incineration  before  jumping  to  those 
conclusions.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Olden.  I  will  submit  a  revised  version  for  the  record. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Congressman,  may  we  supply  that  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Towns.  I  will  leave  the  record  open  for  5  additional  days. 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  will  take  the  responsibility  of  coordinating  a  Fed- 
eral response. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 
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OUTLINE  OF  A  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  ON  MUNICIPAL  WASTE  INCINERATORS 

Given  the  lack  of  studies  on  any  associations  between  emissions 
from  municipal  waste  incinerators  and  human  health  effects,  an 
outline  of  relevant  research  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Human  health  studies  would  assess  the  health  of  persons  around 
a  representative  sample  of  operating  municipal  waste  incinerators. 
The  adverse  health  effects  that  would  be  given  emphasis  for  study 
include  cancer,  birth  defects  and  reproductive  disorders,  and  lung 
and  respiratory  diseases  (particularly  asthma) . 

Cancer  and  birth  defects  and  reproductive  outcomes  can  be  evaluated 
using  available  health  information  using  an  ecologic  or 
geographically  based  cross-sectional  approach.  The  choice  and 
number  of  incinerators  would  be  based  on  the  presence  of  good 
health  outcome  data  (preferably  disease  incidence  registries)  and 
historical  air  monitoring  data.  As  a  basic  study,  case  rates  could 
be  calculated  for  geopolitical  units  near  the  incinerator  sites  and 
compared  to  reference  rates.  Lung  and  respiratory  diseases,  which 
do  not  have  available  health  information  databases,  would  be 
evaluated  by  defining  a  population  of  asthmatics  (or  other  chosen 
respiratory  disease)  and  non-asthmatics  and  monitoring  them  for  up 
to  3  years  to  determine  their  adverse  health  effects  and 
correlating  the  air  quality  with  respiratory  disease  symptoms  and 
pulmonary  function  measures.  The  human  health  studies  would  be 
conducted  by  university  investigators  through  grants  from  the 
sponsoring  federal  agency. 

2.  Toxicologic  Databases  would  be  developed  into  computerized 
databases  using  data  from  federal  and  state  environmental  agencies 
on  emissions  from  operating  municipal  waste  incinerators.  The 
database  would  be  evaluated  to  ascertain  the  most  common  mixtures 
of  materials  released  from  incinerators  and  to  develop  a 
toxicologic  profile  of  how  the  key  mixtures  might  express  their 
toxicity.  This  work  would  be  conducted  by  a  private  sector 
contractor. 

3.  The  key  toxicologic  mixtures  would  be  referred  to  the  National 
Toxicology  Program  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  laboratory 
investigation.   This  is  normally  a  5-year  effort  of  research. 

The  findings  from  this  research  program  would  be  independently  peer 
reviewed,  published  in  the  open  scientific  literature,  and  provided 
to  agencies  responsible  for  developing  permitting  guidelines  for 
incinerators.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  research  described  here 
would  be  conducted  by  university  researcher  through  grants  from  the 
sponsoring  federal  agency. 

The  best  estimate  of  costs  for  this  program  of  human  health 
research,  toxicological  database  development,  and  toxicology 
testing  of  key  mixtures  would  be  about  $6,000,000  per  year  for  5 
years . 
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Mr.  Towns.  At  this  time  I  call  on  a  person  who  is  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  former  city  comptroller  and  has  been 
involved  in  this  issue  for  many,  many  years.  I  am  talking  about 
former  City  Comptroller  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  and  with  her  is  Vin- 
cent Scalabrino,  who  will  accompany  her  to  the  witness  table. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  thanks  again  for  all  of  your  involvement 
in  this  issue  down  through  the  years.  We  appreciate  the  leadership 
that  you  have  shown  as  the  former  comptroller  and,  of  course,  even 
before  that.  These  are  the  kinds  of  issues  that  you  were  constantly 
bringing  to  the  forefront. 

And  I  understand  that  you  have  a  young  man  who  also  has  been 
involved  in  this  issue.  He  is  not  that  old,  but  he  has  been  involved 
for  a  number  of  years,  I  am  told.  You  may  begin  the  testimony.  You 
have  5  minutes  and  you  can  summarize  in  any  way  that  you  pre- 
fer. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN,  FORMER  COMPTROL- 
LER, CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  VINCENT 
SCALABRINO 

Ms.  Holtzman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  you,  Congressperson  Ed  Towns,  for  your  leadership  on  this 
issue,  as  on  many  other  issues.  And  I  also  want  to  thank  your  col- 
league, Representative  Nadler  for  his  leadership  and  voice  on  this 
issue. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  Vito  Scalabrino  to  appear, 
because  this  issue  of  incinerators  affects  the  children  of  our  chil- 
dren probably  more  than  anybody  else.  What  kind  of  future  are  we 
going  to  give  them,  what  kind  of  quality  of  life  and  what  kind  of 
health? 

As  New  York  City  comptroller,  I  charged  my  office  with  analyz- 
ing the  city's  program  for  massive  garbage  incineration.  We  did  in- 
depth,  ground-breaking  investigations  into  garbage  incineration, 
and  we  found  alarming  health  hazards,  bureaucratic  indifference  to 
human  health,  and  a  garbage  gap  to  compound  the  city's  budget 
gap.  My  comments  are  based  on  the  six  or  seven  reports  that  we 
completed  regarding  incineration  recycling  and  the  city's  solid 
waste  plan. 

The  incineration  industry  and  its  supporters  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  burning  garbage  is  safe  and  cheap.  My  studies  revealed 
that  is  simply  not  true. 

Incineration  is  bad  for  people's  health,  especially  the  health  of 
young  children,  the  elderly,  those  already  ill,  and  other  sensitive 
populations.  Second,  incineration  is  more  expensive  than  alter- 
native means  of  dealing  with  waste  such  as  recycling  and  waste  re- 
duction. Third,  incineration  is  unnecessary. 

First,  the  health  impact.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  burning 
garbage  is  bad  for  people's  health.  When  Congress  passed  the 
Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1990,  the  goal  was  to  reduce  air  pollu- 
tion. But  incinerators  do  the  opposite.  They  release  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  of  toxic  chemicals  into  the  air  every  year.  My 
reports  have  shown  in  great  detail  the  many  dangerous  cnemicals 
that  even  the  best,  most-advanced  incinerators  will  emit.  Those 
pollutants  include  smog-forming  chemicals — lead,  dioxin,  mercury 
and  many  other  particulates  and  gases  that  cause  brain  damage, 
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birth  defects,  cancer  and  respiratory  disease,  and  other  serious  ill- 
nesses. 

Since  these  reports  were  released,  more  evidence  has  come  to 
light  of  harmful  effects  of  incinerators.  A  new  report  published  in 
the  December  9  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  doc- 
uments that  high  particulate  pollution  levels  increase  the  death 
rate  and,  of  course,  that  is  what  incinerators  emit. 

The  planned  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  incinerator  and  the  expanded 
Southwest  Brooklyn  incinerator  together  would  release  at  least 
275,000  pounds,  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds,  of  inhalable  toxic 
particulates  into  the  air  every  year.  This  is  not  only  going  to  affect 
Brooklyn,  because  the  winds  blow  in  all  directions,  and  so  these 
particulates  and  these  toxic  chemicals  and  pollutants  can  affect  the 
entire  population  of  the  city  and  beyond. 

The  city's  Department  of  Sanitation  continues  to  assure  the  pub- 
lic that  incinerators  will  be  safe  but  Sanitation's  own  health  con- 
sultant said  that  incinerators  should  not  be  located  near  what  he 
called,  "sensitive  populations,"  which  mean  children,  pregnant 
women,  senior  citizens,  people  with  respiratory  illnesses  or  AIDS. 
In  fact,  the  planned  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  incinerator  will  be  located 
near  several  schools  and  densely  populated  residential  areas. 

The  neighborhoods  are  filled  with  thousands  of  children  and  sen- 
ior citizens  who  will  be  exposed  to  the  incinerator's  noxious  emis- 
sions every  day.  Some  of  those  school  children  are  concerned 
enough  to  be  here  to  hear  a  discussion  that  may  affect  their  future. 

The  Southwest  Brooklyn  incinerator  is  located  next  door  to  a 
children's  amusement  park  and  also  is  close  to  schools  and  resi- 
dences. My  young  colleague,  Vito  Scalabrino,  will  be  discussing  the 
proposed  expansion  of  that  incinerator  with  you. 

There  is  no  location  in  this  city  that  is  not  close  to  millions  of 
people.  The  winds  will  take  incinerator  pollution  all  over  the  city, 
exposing  millions  of  city  residents  to  a  long  list  of  hazardous  chemi- 
cals. The  dangerous  health  effects  of  incinerators  on  children  and 
other  sensitive  people  was  a  special  concern  raised  by  a  group  of 
New  York  City  medical  doctors  who  released  a  community  health 
resolution  against  the  incineration  plein  in  November  1993,  and  I 
understand  they  are  here  today  to  reiterate  their  concerns. 

New  York  City  itself  tried  to  stop  an  incinerator  in  Linden,  NJ 
from  being  built  and  pouring  forth  the  same  chemicals  that  will 
come  from  the  incinerators  that  the  city  wants  to  build  in  New 
York.  In  that  proceeding,  the  city  said  that  the  New  Jersey  inciner- 
ator would  be  too  dangerous  for  New  Yorkers.  But  when  the  same 
chemicals  come  from  New  York  City,  suddenly,  according  to  Sanita- 
tion, they  are  no  longer  dangerous.  That  is  obvious  nonsense.  The 
details  of  this  double  speak  are  contained  in  our  report  called  the 
"Tale  of  Two  Incinerators:  How  New  York  City  Opposed  Inciner- 
ation in  New  Jersey  While  Supporting  It  Here  at  Home." 

In  late  1992,  my  office  obtained  data  on  emissions  from  one  of 
the  city's  existing  incinerators.  The  data  reveals  that  the  South- 
west Brooklyn  plant  was  emitting  dioxin — which  is  the  main  com- 
ponent of  Agent  Orange — and  we  know  what  that  does  in  terms  of 
brain  damage  and  damage  to  the  immunological  system  and  pos- 
sible cancer — at  60  times  the  Federal  standards  for  new  inciner- 
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ators  and  30  times  the  Federal  standard  for  refurbished  inciner- 
ators. 

The  emissions  were  19  times  the  current  allowable  State  level 
and  190  times  the  State  target  level  for  new  incinerators.  Dioxin 
can  cause  cancer,  birth  defects  and  retardation. 

What  did  the  city  do  after  it  learned  this?  Nothing.  The  city  kept 
operating  the  incinerator  for  10  months.  For  10  months,  the  neigh- 
borhoods around  the  Southwest  incinerator  were  exposed  to  ex- 
traordinarily high  levels  of  dioxin  without  any  warnings,  even 
though  the  city  officials  knew  this  was  going  on.  What's  more,  the 
city  has  refused  to  test  its  other  two  incinerators,  Betts  Avenue  in 
Queens  and  Greenpoint  in  Brooklyn,  to  see  if  they  are  emitting 
similar  amounts  of  dioxin.  And  this  is  despite  the  fact  that  I  pre- 
sented evidence  that  these  incinerators  have  combustion  efficiency 
problems  leading  to  similar  high  dioxin  emissions.  And  the  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Conservation,  when  asked  to  order 
tests  of  dioxin,  has  also  refused  to  do  so. 

The  Greenpoint  incinerator  is  still  in  operation  and  it  has  never 
been  tested  for  dioxin.  This  gives  us  some  real  indication  of  what 
I  believe  is  the  central  problem  here,  namely  that  the  govern- 
mental agencies  involved,  the  city  £ind  the  State,  are  trying  to  keep 
the  people  of  New  York  City  in  the  dark  about  the  real  health  haz- 
ards of  pollution  from  incinerators. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  refused  to  order  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  for  the  Southwest  Brooklyn  incinerator.  It  says,  we 
don't  need  it;  it  has  never  been  done.  With  regard  to  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  incinerator,  the  environmental  impact  statement  was 
done  many  years  ago.  Health  standards  have  changed  and  yet  no 
new  environmental  impact  statement  has  been  produced,  no  health 
assessment. 

If  the  city  and  the  State  were  really  concerned  about  the  well- 
being  and  health  of  people  in  this  city,  they  would  not  permit  the 
construction  of  these  incinerators  to  go  forward  without  a  thorough 
and  complete  analysis  of  the  health  risks  involved;  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  prepared  to  experiment  with  our  lives  and  the  lives 
of  our  children  is  very,  very  disturbing. 

If  I  still  have  some  time — have  I  run  out  of  time? 

Mr.  Towns.  You  are  out  of  time,  but  maybe  Vito  would  like  to 
share  with  you. 

Mr.  ScALABRiNO.  Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  Vito 
Scalabrino  from  Bensonhurst,  Brooklyn,  School  281.  I  came  here 
because  of  the  incinerators  and  what  they  did  and  what  they  can 
still  do. 

They  cause  cancer,  the  second  worst  disease  known  to  kill.  About 
1  year  ago  my  mother  passed  away  from  lung  cancer  and  then 
comes  a  lady,  Liz  Holtzman,  who  is  trying  to  help.  And  those  of  you 
who  are  keeping  her  from  helping,  it  is  not  the  right  way  to  do  it. 

So  before  somebody  dies  in  your  family,  I  would  like  for  you  to 
think  about  it.  Go  home  and  think  about  your  family  and  what  you 
are  doing.  And  then  you  will  realize  what  is  important.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Scalabrino  follows:] 
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January-24-1994 
Vito  Scalabrino 
2021  84  street 
Brooklyn, NY  n214 


TO  THE  CONCERNED  PEOPLE  HERE  TODAY 


I  came  here  today  to  try  to  stop  the  reopening 
of  the  Shore  Parkway  Incinerator .The  Incinerator 
causes  Cancer  causing  fumes, that  poision  the  air 
we  breath. My  Rap  teacher  MRS. Cohen  in  128  taught 
us  what  the  incinerator  does  to  the  air  and  it 
scared  me  knowing  that  it  ls"se  aloserto  my   v 
home. That  is  why  Im  here  today  with  Ms>.Holtzman 
to  exspress  my  feelings  about  the  Incinerator. 


Vito  Scalabrino 
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Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  first — actually,  you  have  some  time  left. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  want  to  thank  Vito  for  coming  here  today.  He 
and  many  people  in  his  jimior  high  school  and  the  elementary 
school  in  his  neighborhood,  the  kids  and  the  parents,  have  been  in- 
forming themselves  about  the  dangers  of  incinerators  because  thev 
know  that  they  are  going  to  be  the  main  victims  if  something  isn  t 
done. 

I  appreciate  the  courage  you  have  shown  and  your  willingness  to 
share  your  experience.  I  don't  think  Vito  wants  to  see  anyone  die 
from  incinerators,  and  that  is  why  we  are  here  today. 

I  just  wanted  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Representative  Nadler, 
two  other  points  briefly.  Incinerators  not  only  poison  us  in  our  bod- 
ies, but  they  hurt  our  pocketbooks.  They  are  much  more  expensive 
than  recycling.  In  New  York  City,  it  could  cost  $100  to  $200  million 
a  year  more  to  bum  garbage  than  to  recycle  it. 

In  addition,  the  city  needs  new  jobs.  Incineration  could  actually 
cost  jobs.  It  could  make  the  cit/s  air  much  more  poisonous,  making 
it  a  less  attractive  place  for  businesses  to  locate  or  remain. 

Finally,  there  are  alternatives  to  incineration.  The  main  argu- 
ment for  incineration  is  that  the  city  has  no  choice.  It  has  to  bum 
garbage,  it  claims,  because  the  lanafiU  is  almost  out  of  room,  but 
that  simply  is  not  true.  There  is  a  practical,  safe  and  economic  al- 
ternative: combined  waste  reduction  and  recycling. 

Supporters  of  incineration  say  recycling  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem, but  it  can.  In  1991,  the  Sanitation  Department  said  only  25 
percent  of  garbage  could  be  recycled.  After  we  issued  reports,  they 
now  have  changed  that  number.  They  are  up  to  51  percent. 

But  I  believe  we  can  still  do  better  and  eliminate  between  63  to 
73  percent  of  garbage  through  waste  reduction  and  recycling.  These 
figures  are  not  fantasy.  There  are  some  neighborhoods  that  are  al- 
ready recycHng  60  percent.  The  city  of  Seattle  is  approaching  60 
percent.  The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  voted  to  ban  incineration 
entirely.  Newark  is  doing  a  good  job.  There  is  no  reason  we  can't 
either. 

With  that  level  of  recycling  and  waste  reduction,  burning  gar- 
bage is  just  not  necessary.  If  New  York  City  implements  recycling 
aggressively,  it  will  be  possible  to  avoid  incineration  entirely  with- 
out using  up  our  disappearing  landfill  space  any  more  rapidly  than 
under  an  incineration  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  No.  1  public  health  is- 
sues confronting  the  city.  I  want  to  commend  you  on  your  leader- 
ship in  seeing  that  and  speaking  out  on  it  and  m  calling  for  a  mor- 
atorium, so  that  before  we  go  forward  with  these  incinerators,  we 
can  be  sure  about  the  public  health  consequences.  And  I  believe 
firmly  that  if  we  do  the  studies  that  are  required,  if  we  do  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  statements  and  the  health  risk  assessments  Euid 
the  epidemiolo^cal  studies  that  haven't  been  done,  they  will  show 
us  that  these  incinerators  are  too  dangerous  to  be  located  in  our 
cities. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Holtzman  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

BEFORE 

THE  HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES  AND 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS  ON  THE 

PROPOSED  MORATORIUM  ON  INCINERATION 


JANUARY  24,  1994 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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I  WOUU)  LIKE  TO  IHANK  SUBOOMHTITEE  CHAIR  ED  TCfWNS,  AND  CXXJGRESSMEMBERS 
CAROLYN  MALONEY,  JERRY  NADLER  AND  NYDIA  VELASQUEZ  FOR  GIVING  ME  THE 
OPPORTUNITY    TO   TESTIFY    ON   THIS    IMPORTANT   MATTER. 

I  AM  HERE  TODAY  TO  URGE  CONGRESS  TO  ESTABLISH  A  MORATORIUM  ON 
INCINERATION. 

AS  NEW  YORK  CITY  COMPTROLLER,  I  CHARGED  MY  OFFICE  WITH  ANALYZING  THE 
CITY'S  PROGRAM  FOR  MASSIVE  GARBAGE  INCINERATION.  WE  DID  IN-DEPTH, 
GROUNDBREAKING  INVESTIGATICS^S  INTO  GARBAGE  INCINERATICW.  WE  POUND  UNREI£ASED 
STODIES  OF  AIARMING  HEALTH  HAZARDS,  BUREAUCRATIC  INDIFFERENCE  TO  HUMAN  HEALIH 
AND  A  "GARBAGE  GAP"  TO  OCMPOUND  THE  CITY'S  BUDGET  GAP.  MY  OC^IMENTS  TODAY  ARE 
BASED  ON  THE  SEVEN  REPORTS  WE  OCMPLETTED  REGARDING  INCINERATIC»},  RECYCLING  AND 
THE   CITY'S    SOLID  WASTE   PLAN. 

THE  INCINEEyvnC»I  INDUSTRY  AND  ITS  SUPPORTERS  WOUID  HAVE  YOU  BELEEVE  THAT 
BURNING  GARBAGE  IS  SAFE  AND  CHEAP.  MY  STUDIES  REVEALED  THAT  THIS  IS  SIMPLY 
UNTRUE . 

I  WANT  TO  MAKE  THREE  MAIN  POINTS  TODAY.  FIRST,  INCINERATICW  IS  BAD  FOR 
PBOPIE'S  HEALTH  —  ESPECIALLY  THE  HEALIH  OF  YOUNG  CHILEREN,  THE  EITERLY,  THOSE 
ALREADY  ILL  AND  OTHER  SENSITIVE  POPULATIONS.  SECOND,  INCINERATION  IS  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  THAN  ALTERNATIVE  MEANS  OF  DEALING  WITH  WASTE.  AND  THIRD, 
INCINERATION  IS  UNNECESSARY. 
THE   HEALTH    IMPACT   OF    INCINERATION 

FIRST,  THERE  IS  AMPI£  EVIDENCE  THAT  BURNING  GARBAGE  IS  BAD  FOR  PBOPI£'S 
HEALTH.  WHEN  CONGRESS  PASSED  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1990,  THE  GOAL 
WAS  TO  REDUCE  AIR  POLLUTICW.  BUT  INCINERATORS  DO  THE  OPPOSITE.  THEY  RELZASE 
HUNEKEDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  POUNDS  OF  TOXIC  CHEMICAIS  AND  HARMFUL  POLUTTANTS  INTO 
THE  AIR   EVERY   YEAR, 
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MY  REPORTS  HAVE  SHOWN  IN  GREAT  DETAIL  THE  MANY  DANGEROUS  CHEMICALS  THAT 
EVEN  THE  BEST,  MOST  ADVANCED  INdNERATORS  WILL  EMIT.  THOSE  POIHrrANTS  DJdUEE 
SMOG-POFMING  CHEMICALS,  LEAD,  DIOXIN,  MERCURY  AND  MANY  OTHER  TOXIC  PARnCUIATES 
AND  GASES  THAT  CAUSE  BRAIN  DAMAGE,  BIRTH  DEFECTS,  CANCER,  RESPIRATORY  DISEASE 
AND   OTHER   SERIOUS    ILLNESSES. 

SINCE  THOSE  REPORTS  WERE  REI£ASED,  EVEN  MORE  EVIDENCE  HAS  CCME  TO  LIGHT 
ABOUT  THE  HARMFUL  EFFECTS  OF  INCINERATORS .  A  NEW  REPORT  PUBLISHED  IN  THE 
DECEMBER  9TH  ISSUE  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE,  FOR  EXAMPLE, 
DOCUMENTS  THAT  HIGH  PARTICULATE  POLLUTION  LEVELS  ACTUALLY  INCREASE  THE  DEATH 
RATE.  THE  PLANNED  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD  INCINERATOR  AND  EXPANDED  SOUTHWEST 
BROOKLYN  INCINERATOR  TOGETHER  WOULD  RELEASE  AT  LEAST  275.000  POUNDS  OF 
INHALABLE,    TOXIC    PARTICULATES    INTO   THE   AIR   EVERY    YEAR. 

THE  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANITATION  CONTINUES  TO  ASSURE  THE  PUBLIC  THAT 
INCINERATORS  WILL  BE  SAFE.  BUT  SANITATION'S  OWN  HEALTH  CONSULTANT  SAID 
INCINERAIORS  SHOUID  NOT  BE  LXATED  NEAR  WHAT  HE  CM  J  FT)  "SENSITIVE  POFUIATIOiS" 
—  WHICH  MEANS  CHILDREN,  PREGNANT  WOMEN,  SENIOR  CITIZENS,  PEOPLE  WITH 
RESPIRATORY  DISEASES  OR  AIDS.  IN  FACT,  THE  PLANNED  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD 
INCINERATOR  WILL  BE  LOCATED  NEAR  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DENSELY  POPULATED 
RESIDENTIAL  AREAS.  THE  NEIGHBORHOODS  AROUND  THE  NAVY  YARD  ARE  FILLED  WITH 
THOUSANDS  OF  CHILDREN  AND  SENIOR  CITIZENS,  WHO  WILL  BE  EXPOSED  TO  THE 
INCINERATOR'S    NOXIOUS    EMISSIONS    EVERY    DAY. 

THE  SOUTHWEST  BROOKLYN  INCINERATOR  IS  LOCATED  RIGHT  NEXT  DOOR  TO  A 
CHILDREN'S  AMUSEMENT  PARK,  AND  ALSO  IS  CLOSE  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  RESIDENCES. 

INDEED,  THERE  SIMPLY  IS  NO  LOCATION  IN  THIS  CITY  THAT  IS  NOT  CLOSE  TO 
MILLIONS  OF  PEOPLE.  THE  WINDS  WILL  TAKE  THAT  POLLUTION  ALL  OVER  THE  CITY, 
EXPOSING  MILLIONS  OF  CITY  RESIDENTS  TO  A  LONG  LIST  OF  HAZARDOUS  CHEMICAIS. 
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THE  DANGEROUS  HEALTH  EFFECTS  OF  INCINERATORS  ON  CHIIi»EN  AND  OTHER  SENSITIVE 
PEOPLE  WAS  A  SPECIAL  CONCERN  RAISED  BY  A  GROUP  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  MEDICAL 
DOCTORS  WHO  RELEASED  A  HEALTH  CC»1MUNITY  RESOLUTION  AGAINST  NEW  YORK  CITY'S 
INCINERATION    PLAN    IN   NOVEMBER    1993. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  ITSELF  TRIED  TO  STOP  AN  INCINERATOR  IN  LINDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 
FROM  POURING  FORTH  THE  SAME  CHEMICAIS  THAT  WILL  COME  FROM  THE  INCINERATORS 
THAT  THE  CITY  WANTS  TO  BUILD.  IN  THAT  PERMIT  PROCEEDING,  THE  CITY  SAID  THAT 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  INCINERATOR'S  EMISSICWS  WOUID  BE  DANGEROUS.  BUT  WHEN  THE  SAME 
CHEMICALS  COME  FROM  AN  INCINERATOR  IN  NEW  YORK,  SUDDENLY,  ACCORDING  TO 
SANITATION,  THEY  ARE  NO  LONGER  DANGEROUS.  THAT  IS  OBVIOUSLY  NCM^SENSE.  (THE 
DETAILS  OF  THIS  DOUBLESPEAK  ARE  CONTAINED  IN  OUR  REPORT  ENTITLED  "A  TALE  OF 
TWO   INCINERATORS")  . 

THE  TRUTH  IS  THAT  BOTH  CITY  AND  STATE  AGENCIES  E»N'T  CARE  ENOUGH  ABOUT 
THE  HUMAN  HAZARDS  OF  AIR  POLLUTION  EMITTED  BY  INCINERATORS.  IN  LATE  1992,  MY 
OFFICE  OBTAINED  DATA  ON  EMISSIONS  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  CITY'S  EXISTING 
INCINERATORS.  THE  DATA  REVEALED  THAT  THE  SOUTHWEST  BROOKLYN  PLANT  WAS 
EMITTING  DIOXIN  AT  60  TIMES  THE  FEDERAL  STANDARD  FOR  NEW  INCINERATORS  AND  30 
TIMES  THE  FEDERAL  STANDARD  FOR  REFURBISHED  INCINERATORS.  THE  EMISSICWS  ALSO 
WERE  19  TIMES  THE  CURRENT  ALIXWABIZ  STATE  I£VEL  AND  190  TIMES  THE  STATE  TARGET 
LEVEL   FOR   NEW    INCINERATORS. 

DIOXIN  CAN  CAUSE  CANCER,  BIRTH  DEFECTS  AND  RETARDATION.  THERE  IS 
MOUNTING  EVIDENCE  THAT  IT  CAN  DAMAGE  THE  IMMUNE  SYSTEM,  MANY  SCIENTISTS 
BELIEVE   THERE    IS   ABSOLUTELY   NO   SAFE    LEVEL  OF   DIOXIN   EXPOSURE. 

SO  WHAT  DID  THE  CITY  DO  AFTER  IT  LEARNED  THAT  ONE  OF  ITS  INCINERATORS 
WAS  EMITnNG  SUCH  HIGH  I£VELS  OF  A  LftNGEROUS  CHEMICAL?  NOTHING.  THE  CITY  KEPT 
OPERATING  THE  INCINERATOR  FOR  10  MONTHS.     FOR  10  MONTHS,   THE  NEIGHBORHOODS 
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AROUND  THE  SOUTHWEST  BROOKLYN  INCINERATOR  WERE  EXPOSED  TO  HIGH  LEVELS  OF 
DIOXIN,  WriHOOT  ANY  WARNINGS,  EVEN  1H0UGH  CITY  OFFICIALS  KNEW  THIS  WAS  GOING 
ON.  WHAT'S  MORE,  THE  CITY  REFUSED  TO  TEST  ITS  OTHER  TWO  INCINERATORS,  BETTS 
AVENUE  IN  QUEENS  AND  GREENPOINT  IN  BROOKLYN,  TO  SEE  IF  THEY  WERE  EMITTING 
SIMILAR  AMOUNTS  OF  DIOXIN.  THAT  TESTING  STILL  HAS  NOT  BEEN  DONE  —  EVEN 
THOUGH  I  PRESENTED  EVIDENCE  THAT  IHOSE  INCINERATORS  HAD  OOffiUSTICa^  EFFICIENCY 
PROBLEMS  THAT  COULD  LEAD  TO  SIMILARLY  HIGH  DIOXIN  EMISSIONS  AND  CALLED  FOR 
SUCH  TESTING.  AND  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSERVATION,  WHEN 
ASKED  TO  ORDER  TESTS,  ALSO  REFUSED  TO  DO  SO.  IHE  GREENPOINr  INCINERATC«  STILL 
IS  IN  OPERATION  —  AND  IT  STILL  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  TESTED  FOR  DIOXIN. 
THE    COST    OF    INCINERATION 

SECOND,  INCINERATION  IS  MUCH  MORE  EXPENSIVE  THAN  RECYCLING.  MY  REPORTS 
FOUND  THAT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  IT  WOULD  COST  $100  TO  $200  MILLION  MORE  A  YEAR 
TO  BURN  GARBAGE  THAN  TO  RECYCLE  IT.  WE  DON'T  NEED  TO  CC«"IPOUND  OUR  BUDGET  GAP 
WITH   A    GARBAGE    GAP.       THE    CITY    CAN'T   AFFORD    INCINERATION. 

ALSO,  THIS  CITY  DESPERATELY  NEEDS  NEW  JOBS,  AND  S1UDIES  I'VE  DONE  SHOW 
THAT  INTENSIFYING  RECYCLLNG  AND  ENCOURAGING  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  COULD  CREATE 
THOUSANDS  OF  NEW  JOBS  IN  THE  RECYCLING  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  NEXT  FEW  YEARS. 
INCINERATION  COULD  ACTUALLY  COST  JOBS.  IT  WILL  MAKE  THE  CITY'S  AIR  QUALITY 
MORE  POISONOUS ,  WHICH  WILL  MAKE  THIS  A  LESS  ATTRACPIVE  PLACE  FOR  BUSINESSES 
TO  LOCATE — OR  REMAIN. 
BETTER  ALTERNATIVES   TO    INCINERATION 

FINALLY,  "THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANITATION'S  MAIN  ARGUMENT  FOR  INCINERATIC*! 
IS  THAT  THE  CITY  HAS  NO  CHOICE.  IT  HAS  TO  BURN  GARBAGE  BECAUSE  THE  LANDFILL 
IS  ALMOST  OUT  OF  ROOM.  BUT  THERE  IS  A  PRACTICAL,  SAFE  AND  ECONOMICAL 
ALTERNATIVE:       COMBINED   RECYCLING   AND   WASTE    REDUCTION. 
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SUPPORTERS  OF  INCINERATICW  SAY  RECYCLING  CAN'T  SOLVE  IHE  FROBUM.  HOT 
EVIDENCE  PRESENTED  BY  MY  RESEARCH  AND  BY  OTHER  OCWCERNED  OHGANIZATICWS  FORCED 
SANITATION  TO  CHANGE  ITS  POSITION  ABOUT  HOW  MUCH  RECYCLING  IS  POSSIBLE.  IN 
SEPTEMBER  1991,  SANITATIC»I  SAID  C*ILY  25  PERCENT  OF  GARBAGE  COULD  BE  RECYCLED 
OR  ELIMINATED  THROUGH  WASTE  REDUCTION.  IN  MARCH  1992,  IN  THE  WAKE  OF  OUR 
REPORTS,  SANTTATIW  SAID  43  FtRCEMT  COULD  BE  RECYCLED  CR  ELIMINATED.  BY  JUNE, 
Ti^  NUMBER  WAS  UP  TO  49  PERCENT.    NOW  SANITATION  OFFICIALS  SAY  51  PERCENT. 

WE  CAN  DO  BETTER.  MY  STUDIES  SHOW  THAT  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  ELIMINATE  63 
TO  73  PERCENT  OF  GARBAGE  THOUGH  RECYCLING  AND  WASTE  REDUCTION.  IHESE  FIGURES 
ARE  NOT  FANTASY.  THERE  ARE  SCME  NEIGHBORHOODS  IN  THE  CITY  THAT  ARE  ALREADY 
RECYCLING  60  PERCENT.  THE  CITY  OF  SEATTU;  IS  APPROACHING  60  PERCENT.  AND  IHE 
STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  HAS  VOTED  TO  BAN  INCINERATION  ENTIRELY.  ITS  GOAL  IS  TO 
USE  RECYCLING  AND  WASTE  REDUCTION  TO  REDUCE  GARBAGE  BY  70   PERCENT. 

WITH  IHAT  LEVEL  OF  RECYCLING  AND  WASTE  REDUCTION,  BURNING  GARBAGE  JUST 
ISN'T  NECESSARY.  IF  NEW  YORK  CITY  IMPLEMENTS  RECYCLING  AGGRESSIVELY,  IT  WILL 
BE  POSSIBLE  TO  AVOID  INCINERATION  ENTIRELY  —  WITHOUT  USING  UP  OUR 
DISAPPEARING  lANDFILL  SPACE  ANY  MORE  RAPIDLY  THAN  UNDER  AN  INCTNERATIO^  PLAN. 

PAST  CITY  AEMINISTRATIONS  HAVE  DRAGGED  THEIR  FEET  ON  RECYCLING.  THE 
CITY  EVEN  HAD  TO  BE  SUED  AND  FORCED  BY  COURT  ORDER  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THE  MODEST 
GOALS   SET   DOWN   IN   A   LAW  THE   COUNCIL   PASSED   BACK   IN    1989. 

IN  GOVERNMENT,  THERE  IS  ALWAYS  A  STRONG  PUSH  TO  COMPROMISE.  AND  IT  IS 
OFTEN  APPROPRIATE  TO  TRY  TO  BALANCE  THE  NEEDS  OF  DIFFERENT  GROUPS.  IN  THIS 
CASE,  IHERE  IS  NO  BASIS  FOR  SUCH  OOMPRCMISE.  WE  CAN'T  BOTH  BURN  AND  RECYCI£. 
IHE  OCMPANIES  IHAT  BUILD  LNdNERATORS  MUST  HAVE  A  GUARANTEED  SUPPLY  OF  GARBAGE 
TO  BURN,  OR  THEY  WON'T  BUILD.  THE  COMPANIES  THAT  RECYCLE  MUST  HAVE  A 
GUARANTEED  SUPPLY  OF  MATERIALS  TO  RECYCLE  OR  THEY  WON'T  BUIIU.     SOME  OF  THE 
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EEST  RECYdAHLE  MATERIAL,  SUCH  AS  PAPER  AND  SCME  KINDS  OF  ELASTIC,  IS  AISO  IHE 
BEST    FOR    BURNING. 

THIS  IS  C»JE  TIME  THAT  GOVERNMENT  MUST  CHOOSE  dfE  PATH  OR  THE  OTHER.  IHE 
PATH  OF  INCINERATION  WITH  GREATER  COSTS  AND  HEALTH  HAZARDS,  OR  THE  PATH  OF 
RECYCLING  AND  WASTE  REDUdTCai.  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CAN  PIAY  A  KEY  ROI£  IN 
MAKING  lOCALTTIES  RETHINK  THEIR  COIMnMEOTS  TO  RECYCLING  AND  ENCOURAGING  IHEM 
TO  DROP  THEIR  PLANS  FOR  INCINERATION.  I  URGE  YOU  TO  ESTABLISH  A  MORATORIUM 
an  THE  BURNING  OF  GARBAGE  AND  TO  MAKE  EVERY  EFPQRT  TD  PBCM3TE  WASTE  EREVENTICN 
AND  RECYCLING  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY.  A  MORATORIUM  OH  INCINERATIC»J  WILL  HELP 
OUR   HEALTH   AND   OUR    POCKETBOOKS. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN:  BEFORE  I  TAKE  YOUR  QUESTIONS  I  WOULD  LIKE  YOU  TO  HEAR 
FROM   THE   OTHER  MEMBER  OF   THIS    PANEL. 

I  HAVE  WITH  ME  TODAY  A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  THE  CC»1MUNITY  THAT  WILL  BE 
AFFECTED  BY  THE  INCINERATOR  IN  SOUTHWEST  BROOKLYN.  HE  HAS  A  PRESENT  AND 
FUTURE  INTEREST  IN  WHAT  THE  GROWN-UPS  DECIDE.  HIS  NAME  IS  VITO  SCALABRINO. 
HE  CELEBRATED  HIS  THIRTEENTH  BIRTHDAY  ON  SATURDAY.  HE  IS  A  STUDENT  AT 
CAVALERO  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  HE  CAN  SEE  THE  INCINERATOR  FRC»1  HIS  HOUSE. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  DISTINGUISHED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PANEL — WE  THANK  YOU  FOR 
ALLOWING  US  TO  BRING  OUR  CONCERNS  BEFORE  YOU  TODAY.  AND  WE  URGE  YOU  TO  STOP 
THE  TOXIC  BURNING  OF  GARBAGE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  IN  OTHER  OOmUNITIES  AROUND 
THE    COUNTRY.  THANK   YOU. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  thank  you.  And  let  me  thsmk  Vito  for  his  tes- 
timony. It  was  very  moving.  And  I  just  wish  that  our  leadership 
in  the  city  could  have  heard  you.  Then  they  too  would  understand 
how  important  it  is  not  to  move  forward  with  the  incinerator. 

So  I  want  to  thank  vou  for  taking  time  out  from  your  school, 
which  is  a  busy  schedule,  to  come  and  to  be  with  us  this  morning. 
And  I  think  tnat  when  we  hear  about  the  negative  things  that 
young  people  are  doing,  I  hope  they  will  look  at  the  positive  thing 
that  you  are  doing,  because  your  contribution  means  a  lot.  I  know 
that  you  were  up  early  this  morning.  You  were  on  television  this 
morning.  And  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  appreciate  that  very, 
very  much. 

So — and  also  to  you,  former  Comptroller,  we  appreciate  your  in- 
volvement down  through  the  years  in  this  area.  I  do  not  have  any 
questions  for  you. 

At  this  time  I  would  to  yield  to  Congressman  Nadler. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  say 
thank  you  for  your  testimony  and  for  those  seven  reports  you  is- 
sued during  your  tenure  as  Comptroller,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  basic  source  material  in  this  field  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  both  of  you. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  on  panel  No.  4,  representing  the 
Physicians'  Campeiign  for  Safe  Waste  Management,  Dr.  David 
Valacer,  Dr.  Neil  Schachter,  Dr.  Douglas  Reich.  If  they  would  come 
forward  to  the  witness  table. 

And  we  are  being  joined  by  the  10th  graders  from  the  Beth  Israel 
Williamsburg  School.  They  are  here  to  listen  to  the  testimony  of 
the  doctors.  So  give  them  a  round  of  applause,  the  young  people. 
We  will  give  them  a  moment  to  get  situated. 

We  welcome  you.  Dr.  Schachter,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  NEIL  SCHACHTER,  M.D.,  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  RESPIRATORY  CARE,  MOUNT  SINAI  HOS- 
PITAL 

Dr.  Schachter.  Chairman  Towns,  Representative  Nadler,  thank 
you  for  allowing  me  to  come  here.  I  am  Dr.  Neil  Schachter,  the 
medical  director  of  the  Department  of  Respiratory  Care  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  and  the  Dr.  Maurice  Hexter  professor  of  pulmonary 
medicine  at  the  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine.  I  am  here  today 
as  a  member  of  the  Physicians'  Campaign  for  Safe  Waste  Manage- 
ment to  urge  caution  before  moving  ahead  with  a  large-scale  incin- 
eration progn'am. 

The  program  is  scheduled  to  be  implemented  in  a  densely  popu- 
lated area  of  Brooklyn  which  is  already  burdened  with  high  levels 
of  indoor  and  outdoor  pollution  and  is  the  site  of  unusually  high 
prevalence  of  respiratory  disorders  such  as  asthma  and  other  dis- 
eases which  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  health  effects  of  air 
pollutants. 

While  there  are  numerous  studies  of  the  toxicological  potential 
for  the  hundreds  of  individual  pollutants  emitted  from  the  inciner- 
ators, there  are  as  yet  no  epidemiologic  or  clinical  studies  of  the 
health  impact  of  this  technology  on  large  populations  surrounding 
these  plants.  However,  the  lack  of  specific  information  should  not 
foster  complacency. 
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Extensive  epidemiologic  research  datine  back  to  the  killer  fogs  of 
London  in  the  1950's  and  extending  to  urban  areas  studied  here  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  Harvard  six-city  study  begun  in 
the  late  1970's,  demonstrate  that  particulate  matter,  one  of  the 
major  nollutants  coming  out  of  these  plants  and  specifically  fine, 
respirable  particles  are  associated  with  excessive  morbidity  ana 
mortality. 

Data  from  indoor  and  outdoor  air  pollution  studies  now  convinc- 
ingly demonstrate  that  simple  irritating  gases  and  fine  particulate 
matter  are  associated  with  increased  morbidity  and  mortality,  par- 
ticularly in  sensitive  individuals — ^the  young,  the  old,  persons  wiA 
cardiopulmonary  and  other  chronic  disorders.  Moreover,  a  number 
of  clinical  studies  involving  airway  challenges  with  specific  pollut- 
ants including  ozone,  nitrogen  dioxide,  sulfur  dioxide  and  acid 
aerosols  indicate  that  sensitive  individuals  respond  in  a  dose  de- 
pendent fashion  and  additive  effects  occur. 

In  addition  to  these  known  risks,  the  as  yet  unmeasured  dangers 
of  the  hundreds  of  chemical  species,  many  of  these  carcinogens  re- 
leased into  the  air  as  a  result  of  combustion  of  plastics  and  other 
complex  organic  products,  are  a  potential  danger  which  future  gen- 
erations may  inherit. 

In  the  past,  air  pollutants,  the  byproducts  of  advancing  tech- 
nology, have  been  introduced  into  the  environment  with  little  con- 
cern or  afterthought.  As  a  result,  nearly  40  years  of  legislation  has 
been  required  to  redress  some  of  the  problems — and  not  all  of 
them — engendered  by  this  "progress,"  have  been  corrected. 

Before  once  again  unleashing  large  scale  pollutant  producing  in- 
dustries in  heavily  populated  areas,  I  would  urge  the  committee  to 
review  the  known  dangers  and  to  investigate  the  potential  dangers 
of  incineration. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Schachter  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  BY  DR.  NEIL  SCHACHTER 


HEARING  ON  HEALTH  IMPACTS  OF  INCINERATION 

Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  and  Intergovernmental  relations;  chaired  by 
Congressman  Towns 


My  name  is  Dr.  Neil  Schachter,  I  am  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Respiratory  Care  at  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  the  Maurice  Hexter  Professor  of 
Pulmonary  Medicine  at  the  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine.  I  am  here  today  as  a 
member  of  the  Physician's  Campaign  for  Safe  Waste  Management  to  urge  caution 
before  moving  ahead  with  a  large  scale  incineration  program.  This  program  is 
scheduled  to  be  implemented  in  densely  populated  areas  of  Brooklyn,  which  are 
already  burdened  by  high  levels  of  indoor  and  outdoor  air  pollution  and  are  the  site  of 
unusually  high  prevalences  of  respiratory  disorders  such  as  asthma,  diseases  which 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  health  effects  of  air  pollutants. 


While  there  are  numerous  studies  of  the  toxicologic  potential  of  the  hundreds  of 
individual  pollutants  emitted  from  incinerators,  there  are  as  yet  no  epidemiologic  or 
clinical  studies  of  the  health  impact  of  this  technology  on  large  populations  surrounding 
these  plants.   This  lack  of  specific  information  should  not  foster  complacency. 
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Extensive  epidemiologic  research  dating  back  to  the  "Killer"  fogs  of  London  in 
the  1950's  and  extending  to  urban  areas  studied  in  the  United  States  (including  the 
Harvard  6-city  study  begun  in  the  late  1970's)  demonstrate  that  particulate  matter,  and 
specifically,  fine  respirable  particles,  are  associated  with  excess  morbidity  and  mortality. 

Data  from  indoor  and  outdoor  air  pollution  studies  now  convincingly  demonstrate 
that  simple  irritating  gases  and  fine  particulate  matter  are  associated  with  increased 
morbidity  and  mortality  particularly  in  sensitive  individuals,  the  young,  the  old,  and 
persons  with  cardiopulmonary  and  other  chronic  disorders.  Moreover,  a  number  of 
clinical  studies  involving  ainway  challenges  with  specific  pollutants  including  ozone, 
nitrogen  dioxide,  sulfur  dioxide  and  acid  aerosols  clearly  demonstrate  that,  sensitive 
individuals  respond  in  a  dose  dependant  fashion  to  these  specific  pollutants  and  that 
additive  effects  occur. 

In  addition,  to  these  known  risks  the  as  yet  unmeasured  dangers  of  hundreds  of 
chemical  species,  many  of  them  carcinogens,  released  into  the  air  as  a  result  of  the 
combustion  of  plastics  and  other  complex  organic  products  are  a  potential  danger  which 
future  generations  may  inherit. 

In  the  past,  air  pollutants,  the  by-products  of  advancing  technology,  have  been 
introduced  into  the  environment  with  little  concern  or  afterthought;  as  a  result  nearly  40 
years  of  legislation  has  been  required  to  redress  some  of  the  problems  engendered  by 
this  "progress."  Before  once  again  unleashing  large  scale  pollutant  producing  industries 
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in  heavily  populated  areas  I  would  urge  the  Committee  to  consider  the  known  dangers 
and  to  investigate  potential  hazards  of  incineration. 
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HEALTH  COMMUNITY  RESOLUTION  AGAINST  N.Y.C.'S  INCINERATOR  PLAN 

According  to  the  Hippocratic  oath,  medical  doctors  are  not  only  responsible  for  the 
well-being  of  the  individual  but  also  for  the  society  in  its  entirety.  Consequently, 
physicians,  scientists,  and  health  professionals  should  not  remain  outside  the  debate 
on  the  public  health  problems  related  to  solid  waste  management.  Rather,  we  need 
to  participate  in  the  process  of  finding  solutions.  In  fulfillment  of  this  goal,  we  implore 
New  Yorkers  to  lead  the  nation  in  an  effort  to  use  resources  with  care  and  awareness. 

BACKGROUND 

New  York  City  today  faces  a  critical  decision  whether  to  preserve  or  despoil  our 
ecosystem.  The  City  of  New  York  has  developed  a  solid  waste  management  plan 
under  which  over  the  next  4  years  two  giant  incinerators,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
7,500,000  pounds  per  day^  of  trash,  will  become  operational.  Over  the  next  20  years 
the  plan  contemplates  the  possibility  of  constructing  other  incinerators  for  a  total 
capacity  of  as  much  as  27,000,000  pounds  per  day  of  trash^. 

Based  on  the  current  permit  criteria^,  these  incinerators  will  be  allowed  to  emit 
alarming  quantities  of  lead,  mercury,  cadmium,  nitrogen  oxides,  sulfur  oxides,  dioxins 
and  furans,*  and  could  be  exempt  from  the  Federal  Clean  Air  requirement  to  "offset" 
new  pollution  by  eliminating  existing  sources. 

WE  ARE  CONCERNED 

1 .  We  are  concerned  that  City  and  State  policy  and  regulations  favor  incineration 
as  a  waste  management  option.  The  NY  State  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  (DEC)  is  currently  revising  the  state  solid  waste  management 
regulations'  to  accelerate  the  licensing  of  incinerators.  We  are  further  troubled  by  the 
fact  that  these  regulations  and  policies  support  the  operation  of  existing  facilities  and 
the  construction  of  additional  garbage  Incinerators. 

2.  We  consider  garbage  incineration  a  troublesome  waste  management  technique 
with  regard  to  our  object  of  maintaining  the  health  of  the  population.  The  following 
evidence  supports  this  argument: 

•  Incinerators  emit  acid  gases  and  toxic  particulates  into  the  air.  Instead 
of  containing  and  monitoring  hazardous  compounds,  garbage  incineration  uses  the 
concept  of  infinite  dilution  to  handle  dangerous  by-products.  Our  living  space, 
however,  is  not  limitless.  Use  of  the  atmosphere,  as  a  dumping  ground,  leads  to  the 
accumulation  of  contaminants  in  the  soil  and  street  dust,  and  in  vegetation,  animals 
and  fish.  Human  beings,  at  the  top  of  the  food  chain,  belong  to  the  group  of 
organisms  most  susceptible  to  contaminants. 

•  The  process  of  burning  garbage  generates  a  multitude  of  new 
compounds  including  dioxins  and  furans.'  Few  of  these  are  understood  with  regard 
to  their  toxicological  properties.  Total  containment  of  those  toxins  is  impossible. 
Paradoxically,  as  the  pollution-abatement  controls  are  improved,  the  toxicity  of  the  ash 
is  increased. 

•  The  toxic  substances  emitted  from  incinerators  have  been  linked  to 
health  and  environmental  problems.   These  substances  include: 
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mercury:  (birth  defects,  learning  disabilities,  developmental  delays,  irreversible 
neurobiolological  damage,  loss  of  short-term  memory,  muscle  tremors,  visual 
Impairment,  and  bio-accumulation  in  waterways  and  fish;^'°'°); 

lead:  (reduced  intelligence,  impaired  neurobehavioral  development,  reading  disabilities, 
problems  with  hand-eye  coordination,  slowed  reaction  times,  decreased  hearing  ability 
and  impaired  balance;'""''"'*"-"'"); 

dioxins/furans:  (birth  defects,  cancer,  and  bio-accumulation"-"'^); 

nitrogen  oxides  and  sulfur  oxides:  (deep  lung  irritation,  long  term  effects  on  pulmonary 
function,  aggravation  of  allergies  and  asthma,  increased  susceptibility  to  infection,  and 
creation  of  surface-level  ozone  and  acid  rain;''-''-"-**); 

cadmium:  (Iddney  damage,  lung  cancer  in  animal  studies,  and  bio-accumulation.'*). 

We  simply  do  not  know,  at  this  time,  the  impact  these  emissions  will  have  on 
the  populations  of  NYC  and  surrounding  areas.  These  health  risks  are  significantly 
increased  for  children  due  to  their  lower  body  weight  and  hand-to-mouth  contact  with 
dust  and  dirt". 

•  The  long-term  toxicity  of  many  environmental  toxins  is  based  on  the 
lipophilicity  of  those  compounds,  which  explains  their  slow  rate  of  decline.  Toxic 
compounds  remain  in  the  environment  for  decades  and  accumulate  in  our  bodies. 
Today  we  generate  toxins  which  will  affect  our  children  and  grandchildren.  According 
to  the  German  Health  Agency,  for  example,  milk  from  nursing  women  is  twenty  times 
more  contaminated  with  dioxin  than  cow's  milk*^.  The  multitude  of  contaminants 
a  woman  has  accumulated  in  her  body  over  a  time  span  of  two  to  three  decades 
reappears  during  nursing  and  is  transferred  to  the  baby. 

•  Incineration  simply  replaces  the  export  of  trash  with  the  export  of  ash 
and  garbage  that  cannot  be  burned.  Leachate  from  landfilled  ash  frequently  contains 
levels  of  toxic  heavy  metals  that  exceed,  in  some  cases  100  to  10,000  times  their 
respective  federal  drinking  water  standards'*.  The  safeguards  necessary  to  operate 
a  toxic  waste  landfill  cancel  out  the  questionable  advantage  of  volume  reduction 
achieved  through  incineration.  After  incineration,  fully  29  percent  of  the  volume  of  the 
original  trash  remains  behind"  to  be  dumped  into  landfills. 

•  New  York  City  is  already  out  of  compliance  with  the  carbon-monoxide 
and  ozone  standards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  regulatory  process  for  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  Incinerator,  to  date,  would  allow  circumvention  of  the  Act's  most 
meaningful  provisions,  including  emissions  offsets. 

3.  Instead  of  burning  our  trash  resources,  valuable  materials  in  the  waste  stream 
(such  as  glass,  metals,  paper  and  plastics)  should  be  recovered  and  clean,  organic 
waste  should  be  composted.   The  use  of  'throw-away'  products  should  be  reduced. 

4.  The  use  of  'throw-away'  products  in  the  medical  sector  should  be  reduced  as 
well,  except  where  the  use  of  such  materials  is  required  for  reasons  of  hygiene.  Only 
safe  methods  to  dispose  of  regulated  medical  waste  (RMW),  such  as  autoclaving, 
should  be  used. 

5.  Recycling,  composting,  and  waste  reduction  can  succeed,  if  the  government 
puts  its  full  support  behind  them.    In  other  cities,  including  Newark  and  Seattle, 
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recycling  rates  exceed  40  percent  after  only  a  few  years  of  effort.  The  willingness  of 
New  York  City  residents  to  recycle  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  test  zone  in  Brooklyn, 
where  participation  rates  of  80  to  90  percent  have  been  attained  in  only  one  year. 

6.  Fiscal  analyses,  by  current  accounting  methods  often  ignore  the  hidden  costs 

for  health  and  property  damage.  One  study  has  found  these  hidden  costs  to  be  as  high 
as  $51  million  per  year  for  3000  tons  per  day  of  garbage  incineration.'" 

WE  THEREFORE: 

1 .  Recognize  the  risks  and  hazards  posed  by  incineration  to  the  children  and  to  all 
the  citizens  of  New  York  City  and  surrounding  areas; 

2.  Call  upon  the  Mayor,  the  City  Council,  the  Governor,  the  New  York  State  DEC 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  suspend  all  plans  to  build,  reconstruct,  permit,  and 
operate  municipal  waste  and  regulated  medical  waste  (RMW)  incinerators  and  to 
pursue  instead,  aggressive  strategies  to  facilitate  waste  prevention,  composting, 
recycling  and  safe  RMW  disposal. 


POUCV  STATBMDrr  OF  THE  PHYStCUNS  CAMPAION 

The  H»tM)  Communfty  /ttsoluthn  of  the  Phydoian'a  Cafnpaign  for  Safs  Waits  ManagafTMnt  it  a  policy 
racommandation  addraased  to  tha  public  and  to  aolid  waata  managament  daciaioft-makara.  It  la  not  daaignad  for  uaa 
by  any  pditioal  alaction  campaign,  but  rathar  la  a  public  atatamant  availabla  to  ail  Indlviduala  and  aganctaa  concamad 
with  aafa  waata  managaflwnt. 

Dr.  David  Valacar,  Dr.  Jaan  Ford,  ar^  Dr.  Douglaa  Raich  aarva  aa  ttia  Govamjng  Board  for  tha  Phyaidan'a  Campaign 
for  Safa  Waata  Managament. 

No  policy  poaition  will  be  taken  by  tha  Governing  Board  on  behalf  of  the  Phyaician'a  Campaign  for  Safa  Waata 
Management  that  goea  bayorvj  ttie  subatarwa  and  acope  of  the  Hmmtth  Community  Resolution,  without  the  conaant 
of  all  phyaidana  wlio  have  aigned  tfM  raaolution. 

Membera  of  the  Governing  Board  or  phyaidana  deaignated  by  tha  Governing  Board  may  apeak  on  behalf  of  tt>e 
Ptiyaidan'a  Campaign  for  Safa  Waata  Managemerrt.  They  may  praaant  and  explein  the  Health  Community  Resolution 
in  appropnata  public  foruma  auch  aa,  for  example,  legialative  or  informational  haarirtga. 

Addraaaaa,  telephone  numbara  arid  FAX  numbara  of  thoae  who  aign  ttta  Health  Community  Resolution  will  be 
protected  aa  confidential  and  will  not  be  releaaed. 


The  Ptiyaldans'  Campaign  For  Safa  Waata  Maiwgafflent  la  a  rapidly  growing  group  of  phyaidana  and  adantlata  who 
oppoaa  tfw  uea  of  Indnaration  to  vohima  reduce  waata,  and  who  are  worUng  to  encourage  waata  pravantion, 
compeating,  raeyctng  and  ra-uaa.  For  men  Infarmatian  regarding  tha  Campaign,  write  to:  P.O.  Bos  211.  Cathedral 
Station.  New  York,  N.V.  10026  or  FAX  to:  1212)  866-7246. 
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NOTES 

1 .  NYC  Solid  Waiu  Uanagemaa  Plan,  Fmal  Geoenc  EIS,  Augim  1992. 

2.  NYC  SWM  Plan.  Final  OEIS.  Auguit  1992,  Scenario  A,  p.  lS-28. 

3.  Draft  Permit  to  Conitnict/Ceitiricate  to  Operau  -  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Incinerator.  Oct.  19,  1992.   The  BNY  permit  qieciflea  incineration 
capacity  of  3000  tpd  and  the  other  near  term  incineraur  (Southweit  Bklyn  at  750  tpd).  for  a  total  capacity  of  37SO  tpd  of  Iraih  reaource*. 

4.  Baaed  on  the  DOS  acenario  A  (tee  note  2)  and  the  current  permit  levela  for  the  BNY,  Southweat  Brooklyn  and  Creenpoint  incinerator!. 

5.  6  NYCRR  Part  360  Solid  Waite  Management  Facilitiea  (Vol.  I  &  2),  Propoaed  Reviaiona/Enhanccmenta  to  New  York  State's  Solid  Waite 
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Pulmonologv,  Cardiology': 

Jean  Ford,  M.D. 
Robwt  B.  Mallint,  M.O. 
Nul  SchMhtar.  M.O. 
David  Valacar,  M.O. 
Clamant  Wainatein,  M.O. 


Health  CommunitY  Endorsements' 


Attftding  Phys.,  Puknonmrf  Madhina  Htrttn  HoafuUl;  Asst.  Prof.  Public  Health,  Cokjmbis  University 
Director  of  Pedietrie  Pulmortery  Division,  Bebiea  Hasp. /Cofumbia  Univ.  Coll.  of  Pfiysicians  end  Surgeons 
Medical  Director  of  Raspiraton/  Care,  Mt.  Sinai  Medical  Center 

Chief  of  Pediatric  AJhrgy  Immunology  and  Pulmonary  Disease  NY  HospitaUComeH  Medical  Canter 
Attending  Physician,  Cardiology.  Jamaica  Hospital 


Pedatrics/Gariatrics/Obstetrics/Gynacology': 


Leilia  Gruaa,  M.O. 
Grac*  Hughea,  M.O. 
Robart  B.  Mallina,  M.O. 
John  F.  Roaan,  M.O. 
Suaan  Sohachner,  M.O. 
Oavid  Valacar,  M.O. 


Attending  Phys.,  Obstatrica/Gynacology,  Beth  Israel  Medical  Canter 

Phyaidan-irt-charge,  Geriatric  Clinic,  Queena  Hospital  Canter 

Director  of  Pediatric  Pulrrmnary  Division,  BebiaaHoap./Columbia  Univ.  Coll.  of  Physiciana  and  Surgeorta 

Professor  of  Pediatrics,  MonteHore  Medical  Center/  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 

Attending  Physician,  Dept.  of  Med.  &  Geriatrics,  Mt.  Sinai  Services  at  Queans  Hosp  Ctr. 

Chief  of  Pediatric  AUergy  Immunology  and  Pulmonary  Disease  NY  Hospital/ComeH  Medical  Center 


Otolaryngology/Eya,  Ear,  Noaa  and  Throat': 


G.  A.  Heckar,  M.D. 
Navin  C.  Mahta,  M.O. 
Staphan  Rogara,  M.O. 
Hoaakara  K.  Chandra  Sekhar, 


Attartding  Surgeon,  Manhattan  Eye,  Ear,  Nosa,  A  Throat  Hospital/  Mt.  Sinai 
New  York  Eye  artd  Ear  Infirmary 

Senior  Attending  Surgeon,  New  York  Eye  end  Ear  Infirmary 
M.D.     Associate  Professor  Otolaryngology.  New  York  University  Medical  Center 


Raaaarch  Conwnunity/Pubtic  Health  Communitv/Environmantat  and  Occupational  Medicine': 


Cathy  Bwtonm,  Ph.D.,  M.S.W. 
Joanna  M.  Carroll,  Ph.D. 
Mark  Cohan,  Ph.D. 
Emeat  Onjcker,  Ph.D. 
Nicholaa  Fraudenbarg,  Dr.P.H. 
Louia  A.  Grooco,  M.O. 
Diana  Hartal,  Dr.P.H. 
Staphan  M.  Lavin,  M.D. 
Thomaa  Weaaal,  M.O. 


Epideinologist,  Cokirrtbie  Univ.  School  of  Pub.  Health;  Asst.  Prof.  Fordham  Univ. 

Assistant  Professor,  CoKege  of  l^armacy  ti  AKad  Health  Professions,  St.  John 's  Univ. 

Chemical  Engineer,  Pesearch  Assoc,  Center  For  Biology  of  Natural  Systems 

Director,  Div.  of  Commuruty  Health.  Montefiora  Mad.  Ctr/ Einstein  College  of  Medicine 

Professor.  Corrmiunity  Health  Education.  Hunter  College 

Chair.  Pub.  Health  Comm..  Kchmond  County  Mad.  Soc;  Env.  Quality  Comm,.  NYS  Med.  Soc. 

Montefiora  Medical  Canter/  Einstein  Cotege  of  Medicine 

Medical  Director.  Mt.  Sinai  Occupetional  Medicine  Clinic.  Mt  Sinai  Medical  Center 

Molecular  Neurobiology,  Comat  Univ.  Medical  Canter 


Tha  Cantar  for  Scianoa  in  tha  Public  Interaat; 

Community  Health  Practice/Family  Practice/ainical  Madldne/Social  Medicine': 


Jonathan  Aruiia,  M.O. 
Naal  Barnard.  M.O. 
Gail  Bauchman,  M.O. 
Paul  Baaoh,  M.D. 
Ataxia  Broaan,  M.D. 
Karan  Brudnay,  M.D. 
Biuca  Buratain,  M.O. 
Lauran  DaAllaauma,  M.D. 
John  Doaki,  M.O. 
Robert  Eberia,  M.D. 
John  Edaall,  M.O. 
Jaffray  Fina.'  M.O. 
Bruca  Gaynor,  M.O. 
Oarran  Harper,  M.O. 
N.  Patrick  Hannaaaay,  M.D. 
Horecio  Kaufmann,  M.D. 
Noima  Kallw,  M.D. 


Island  Medical  Care 

Director.  Physicians '  Committee  For  Raaponsibia  Medicirte 

Faculty.  Family  Practice  PasiderKy  Program,  St.  Josephs  Medical  Center,  Yonkara 

Associate  Director,  Depertment  of  Family  Practica,  Brooklyn  Hospital  Center 

Director  Inwood  CBruc.  Columbia  Presbyterian  Hospital 

Assistant  Professor  of  Clirtic*l  Medicine,  Cokjmbie  Presbyterian  Medical  Center 

Bellavue  Hospital 

Faculty,  Family  Practice  FtesiderKy  Program,  St.  Joseph's  Medical  Center,  Yonkera 

Chief  Surgical  Kasident,  University  Hospital.  Stor,ey  Brook 

St  Virycents  Hospital  Center,  Manhettan 

CSnical  Professor  of  Medicine,  Cokjmbis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

New  York  Hospital  -  (Westchester  Division) 

Chief  Medical  flasident,  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicirte 

Director  of  Community  Medicine/Dept  of  FemHy  Practice.  Brooklyn  Hospital  Canter 

Privete  Practica 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Center 

New  York  University  Medical  Center 


(contimMd  on  n«xt  pig«) 
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Community  Health  Practice/Family  Practice/Clinical  Medicine/Social  Medicine'  (continued): 


Paul  Leo,  M.O. 
Arnold  U«b«r,  M.D. 
Steven  Merkowitz,  M.D. 
Irving  Meues,  M.D. 
Roger  Mazlen,  M.O. 
John  Ohnysty,  M.O. 
Margaret  Olibrice,  M.D. 
HeroM  H.  Oebom,  M.D. 
Harrie  B.  Peck,  M.D. 
Barrie  Raik,  M.D. 
W.  Campion  Read,  M.O. 
Oougiss  Reich,  M.O. 
Peter  E.  Schrag,  M.D. 
Victor  W.  Sidel,  M.D. 
Marvin  Sinkoff,  M.O. 
John  Snyder,  M.D. 
Qerard  M.  Turino,  M.O. 
Stanley  F.  Wainapel,  M.D., 
Lawrence  Waaaer,  M.D. 


M.P.H. 


Kron  Mtdicm/ 

PnvBta  Pnctic0 

Aaaociatm  Professor,  Mt  Sinsr  School  of  Mediema 

North  Shoro  UntvorsitY  Hospital 

Assistant  Professor  of  CSnieal  Madidna,  Mt.  Sinai  School  of  Med./Mt.  Sinai  Med.  Center 

Private  Practice 

Departrr>ent  of  Medicine,  Harlem  Hospital  Center 

Pro  feasor  and  Chairman,  Dept.  BmergeneyMed.,  NYMed.  College;  Director,  EmergDept.,  Lincoln  Hosp. 

Professor  Emeritus,  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 

Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine,  Columbia  Univ.  College  of  Physicians  &  Surgeons 

Private  Prectice 

Chairman,  Department  of  Pamify  Practice,  The  Brooklyn  Hospital  Center 

Private  Practice 

Professor  of  Social  Medicine,  Montefiore  Medical  Center/  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 

Assistant  Attertding  Med.  Endo.,  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center 

Mount  Sinei  Hospital  Center 

JohnH.  Keating,  Pfof.  of  Med.;  Dk.  Emaritua.  Dept  of  Mad.,  St  lukaa  Hooaevelt  Hosp.  Ctr. 

St  Lukes/ Pooaevelt  Hospital  Center 

Direetor,  Hartland  Medical  Servicee,  Statan  Island 


The  Physicians'  Committee  for  Responsible  Medicine; 
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Mr.  Towns.  Dr.  Valacer. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  VALACER,  M.D^  CHIEF,  PEDIATRIC  AL- 
LERGY, IMMUNOLOGY  AND  PULMONARY  DISEASE,  NEW 
YORK  HOSPITAL 

Dr.  Valacer.  Grood  morning,  Chairman  Towns,  Representative 
Nadler.  I  also  would  like  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  speak 
today.  I  am  David  Valacer,  and  I  am  chief  of  pediatric  allergy,  im- 
munology and  pulmonary  diseases  at  the  New  York  Hospital/Cor- 
nell Medical  Center. 

I  don't  live  in  Brooklyn,  but  many  of  my  patients  do.  The  No.  1 
disease  that  I  treat  as  a  pediatric  pulmonologist  and  allergist  is 
asthma,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  data  to  support  the  fact  that  asthma 
is  increasing  both  in  morbidity  and  mortality  in  this  city  as  well 
as  other  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

Asthma  is  the  most  common  chronic  disease  of  the  human  lung. 
The  economic  impact  on  industry,  due  to  work  days  lost  and  dis- 
ability, and  on  the  health  care  industry,  related  to  the  acute  and 
chronic  treatment  of  asthma,  is  formidable.  The  social  impact  on 
children,  due  to  school  days  lost,  and  on  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies, due  to  asthma-related  disability,  is  a  less  easily  measured  bur- 
den, but  an  equally  serious  problem  for  our  society. 

There  has  been  much  publicity  about  the  increasing  morbidity 
and  mortality  from  asthma  in  the  United  States  and  research  in 
this  area  has  only  begun  to  provide  clues  for  the  possible  causes. 

While  most  physicians  expect  that  the  cause  for  this  increase  will 
prove  to  be  multifactorial,  there  is  some  evidence  that  air  pollution 
plays  a  critical  role  in  the  severity  of  asthma  in  adults  and  chil- 
dren. The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  helped  to  substantially  reduce  lev- 
els of  many  outdoor  air  pollutants  in  urban  areas;  ozone,  carbon 
monoxide,  and  particulate  matter  are  still  high  enough  to  cause  im- 
mediately observable  health  problems  for  both  children  and  adults 
in  our  city.  Many  studies  have  shown  direct  correlation  between  in- 
creases in  ozone  and  other  common  atmospheric  industrial  pollut- 
ants like  nitrous  oxide,  sulfur  dioxide,  and  hydrogen  sulfide  and  in- 
creased admissions  to  emergency  departments  and  hospitals  for 
respiratory  illnesses,  as  well  as  increases  in  daily  mortality  rates 
from  asthma. 

In  clinical  research  involving  controlled  exposures  to  ozone  con- 
centrations below  the  presently  accepted  Federal  standard  during 
moderate  exercise,  investigators  have  found  increases  in  asthma 
symptoms,  decreases  in  pulmonary  function  and  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  lining  of  the  bronchial  airways.  Similar  effects  have 
been  observed  when  children  were  observed  in  naturally  occurring 
outdoor  peak  ozone  exposures.  The  long-term  health  impact  on  hu- 
mans of  increasing  exposure  to  air  pollutants  is  less  well  under- 
stood, but  in  experimental  protocols,  premature  airway  structural 
changes  associated  with  aging  have  been  observed. 

Aside  from  these  and  other  chemical  pollutants,  low  concentra- 
tions of  inhalable  particulate  matter  have  been  associated  with  an 
increased  risk  of  acute  bronchitis  and  that  has  been  observed  in 
several  studies.  Other  examples  have  been  published  about  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  high  and  mid-level  exposures  to  airborne  particu- 
lates, but  what  we  do  not  know  is  what  the  long-term  effect  of  com- 
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bined  low-  to  mid-level  exposure  to  a  combination  of  these  pollut- 
ants will  be.  It  is  reasonable  to  extrapolate  from  the  short-term 
studies  and  epidemiologic  data  that  the  effects  will  be  deleterious 
and  that  only  the  severity  of  the  negative  effects  remain  to  be  seen. 

As  our  country  debates  health  care  reform,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  a  very  important  way  to  contain  health  care  costs  is  to 
prevent  chronic  disease  and  its  inevitable  long-term  drain  on  medi- 
cal resources.  In  the  area  of  respiratory  disease,  focus  on  smoking 
prevention  and  cessation  as  a  means  of  reducing  lung  pollution  has 
been  stressed.  Nonsmokers  have  succeeded  in  achieving  work,  trav- 
el and  public  environments  free  of  secondhand  tobacco  smoke  in 
the  past  few  years. 

New  York  City  is  already  out  of  compliance  for  many  of  the  air 
pollutants  that  this  incineration  project  is  likely  to  increase.  Before 
we,  as  a  community,  implement  a  waste  disposal  policy  that  may 
increase  a  variety  of  air  pollutants  in  our  atmosphere,  we  should 
examine  the  experience  of  other  commimities  worldwide.  All  that 
is  known  of  the  immediate  and  long-term  impact  of  the  respiratory 
and  general  health  of  exposed  populations  and  what  is  still  un- 
known should  be  presented  as  clearly  as  possible  to  all  concerned 
before  these  new  exposures  are  allowed  to  occur. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Valacer  follows:] 
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Asthma  is  the  most  common  chronic  disease  of  the  human  lung.  The 
economic  impact  on  industry  due  to  work  days  lost  and  disability 
and  on  the  health  care  industry  related  to  the  acute  and  chronic 
treatment  of  asthma  is  formidable.  The  social  impact  on  children 
due  to  school  days  lost  and  on  patients  and  their  families  due  to 
asthma  related  disability  is  a  less  easily  measured  burden,  but  an 
equally  serious  problem  for  our  society.  There  has  been  much 
published  in  the  past  few  years  about  the  increasing  morbidity  and 
mortality  from  asthma  in  the  United  States  and  research  in  this 
area  is  only  beginning  to  provide  clues  as  to  the  possible  causes 
for  this  increase  in  chronic  respiratory  disease.  While  most 
physicians  expect  that  the  causes  for  this  increase  will  prove  to 
be  multifactorial,  there  is  some  evidence  that  air  pollution  plays 
a  critical  role  in  the  severity  of  asthma  in  adults  and  children. 

While  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  helped  to  substantially  reduce 
levels  of  many  outdoor  air  pollutants  in  urban  areas,  ozone,  carbon 
monoxide,  and  particulate  matter  are  still  high  enough  to  cause 
immediately  observable  health  problems  for  both  children  and 
adults.  Many  studies  have  shown  direct  correlation  between 
increases  in  ozone  and  other  common  atmospheric  industrial 
pollutants  like  nitrous  oxide,  sulfur  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulfide 
and  increased  admissions  to  emergency  departments  and  hospital  for 
respiratory  illness  as  well  as  increases  in  daily  mortality  rates. 
In  clinical  research  involving  controlled  exposures  to  ozone 
concentrations  below  the  federal  standard  (<  0.12  ppm)  during 
moderate  exercise,  investigators  have  found  increases  in  asthma 
symptoms,  decreases  in  pulmonary  function  and  inflammatory  changes 
in  the  lining  of  the  bronchial  airways.  Similar  effects  have  been 
observed  when  children  were  studied  in  naturally  occurring  outdoor 
peak  ozone  exposures  (peak  <  0.12  ppm).  The  long  term  health 
impact  on  humans  of  increasing  exposure  to  air  pollutants  is  less 
well  understood,  but  in  animal  experiments  premature  airway 
structural  changes  associated  with  aging  have  been  observed. 

Aside  from  these  chemical  pollutants,  low  concentrations  of 
inhalable  particulate  matter  have  been  associated  with  an  increased 
risk  of  acute  bronchitis.  The  revised  Clean  Air  Act  of  1990  was 
intended  to  force  industry  to  meet  federal  standards  of  these 
pollutants.  However,  bronchitis  rates  in  children  have  been  about 
double  in  communities  where  airborne  particulate  matter  has  met  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  average  air  quality  standard 
(50  ug/m3  of  particles  with  aerodynamic  diameter  of  10  ug  or  less) 
compared  with  near-background  concentrations  of  particulate  matter. 
The  pulmonary  toxicity  of  particulate  matter  in  the  absence  of 
concurrent  exposure  to  ozone  or  sulfur  dioxide  has  been  reported 
for  one  community  in  Utah  recently.  Other  examples  have  been 
published  about  the  immediate  effects  of  high  and  mid-level 
exposures  to  airborne  particulates.  What  we  don't  know  is  what  the 
long  term  effect  of  combined  low  to  mid-level  exposure  to  a 
combination  of  these  pollutants  will  be.  It  is  reasonable  to 
extrapolate   from   the   short   term   studies   and   epidemiologic 
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observations  that  the  effects  will  be  deleterious,  and  that  only 
the  severity  of  the  negative  effects  remains  to  be  seen. 

As  our  country  debates  health  care  reform,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  a  very  important  way  to  contain  soaring  health  care  costs  is 
to  prevent  chronic  disease  and  it's  inevitable  long  term  drain  on 
medical  resources.  In  the  area  of  respiratory  disease,  focus  on 
smoking  prevention  and  cessation  as  a  means  of  reducing  lung 
pollution  has  been  stressed.  Non-smokers  have  succeeded  in 
achieving  work,  travel  and  public  environments  free  of  second  hand 
tobacco  smoke  in  the  past  few  years.  New  York  city  is  already  out 
of  compliance  for  these  other  air  pollutants.  Before  we  as  a 
community  implement  a  waste  disposal  policy  that  may  increase  a 
variety  of  air  pollutants  in  our  atmosphere,  we  should  examine  the 
experience  of  other  communities  worldwide.  All  that  is  known  about 
the  immediate  and  long  term  impact  of  the  respiratory  and  general 
health  of  exposed  populations,  and  what  is  still  unknown,  should  be 
presented  as  clearly  as  possible  to  all  concerned  before  these  new 
exposures  are  allowed  to  occur. 

David  J.  Valacer,  M.D. 

525  East  68th  Street,  J-116 

New  York,  New  York  10021 
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Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  thank  both  of  you  for  your  testimony.  And 
I  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  and  I  am  not  sure  as  to  who 
to  direct  them  to.  But  both  of  you  can  answer  them. 

What  data  exists  on  the  sensitivity  of  various  populations  by  age, 
gender,  or  ethnic  background  as  to  the  chemicals  emitted  by  incin- 
erators? Do  you  have  any 

Dr.  SCHACHTER.  That  is  a  broad  question. 

Mr.  Towns.  Yes,  it  is.  Go  by  age.  Do  you  have  any  information? 

Dr.  ScHACHTER.  There  is  no  question  that  sensitive  populations 
include  the  very  young  and  the  very  old.  Epidemiologic  studies 
show  that  among  these  groups  the  effects  of  air  pollution — ^not  spe- 
cifically incinerator-related  air  pollution,  but  air  pollution  in  gen- 
eral— ^have  been  particularly  marked  in  those  populations. 

Mr.  Towns.  What  about  gender? 

Dr.  ScHACHTER.  I  think  we  are  not  as  far  up  to  date  in  gender 
as  we  are  in  age. 

Dr.  Valacer.  There  are  two  major  kinds  of  studies  that  you 
would  be  looking  at.  One  would  be  in  a  laboratoiy  in  a  controlled 
exposure  with  ozone,  sulfur  dioxide,  nitrous  dioxide,  or  a  chemical 
compound  like  that;  and  it  can  be  seen  that  you  increase  airway 
sensitivity,  that  airway  flow  rate  rates  drop  and  that  the  symptoms 
and  signs  of  asthma  can  be  exacerbated. 

The  other  kind  of  study  is  an  epidemiologic  study  which  is  basi- 
cally an  experiment  in  nature  where  a  pollution  event  occurs  and 
a  population  is  studied  aSier  the  fact,  so  to  speak.  And  in  those 
kinds  of  studies  it  has  been  shown  that  increases  in  particulate 
matter  in  the  outdoor  atmosphere  are  associated  with  increased  ad- 
mission rates  to  hospitals  or  emergency  room  visits  for  asthma  and 
bronchitis. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  sex  discrimination,  but  those  people  who 
have  an  underlying  airway  disease  are  predisposed.  So  someone 
with  underlying  asthma  or  bronchitis  is  more  likely  to  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  that  increased  exposure  than  a  person  with  no  chronic  air- 
way disease. 

Mr.  Towns.  Do  you  think  we  should  involve  public  health  profes- 
sionals more  fully  in  the  siting  and  approval  process?  Because  as 
it  stands  now,  they  have  a  very  limited  role. 

Dr.  Valacer.  I  think  so.  I  don't  think  that  we  should  undertake 
what  will  turn  out  to  be  an  experiment  in  Brooklyn  that  could  have 
very  long  lasting  and  deleterious  effects  to  the  general  respiratory 
health  of  a  population. 

There  is  data  out  there.  It  is  hard  to  find  clean  data.  There  are 
always  confounding  variables,  but  I  think  more  of  this  needs  to  be 
discussed. 

Dr.  SCHACHTER.  Physicians  have  always  been  the  advocates  of 
their  patients  and  of  persons  exposed  to  these  kinds  of  risks.  I 
think  the  lessons  of  the  past  have  been  that  we,  and  public  health 
officials,  have  not  frequently  been  involved  in  these  regulatory 
processes  or,  have  been  involved  as  consultants.  We  have  not  done 
all  that  well  with  what  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Towns.  But  you  do  feel — ^you  agree  with  me  that  you  should 
be  involved  in  the  process? 

Dr.  ScHACHTER.  Absolutely. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Because  eventually  whatever  happens,  you  will  end 
up  with  it  anyway. 

Dr.  SCHACHTER.  We  have  to  do  cleanup. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  would  like  to  recognize  that  Councilwoman  Mary 
Pinkett  has  joined  us,  and  Councilman  Steve  DeBrienza  was  here 
earlier. 

I  now  yield  to  Congressman  Nadler. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  two 
questions.  Were  you  here  listening  to  the  other  testimony,  either 
one  of  you? 

Dr.  Valacer.  I  was  not.  I  was  at  a  chest  clinic  in  Brooklyn,  treat- 
ing asthma  this  morning. 

Dr.  ScHACHTER.  Some  of  it.  What  specifically? 

Mr.  Nadler.  Not  too  long  ago  we  heard  from  Dr.  Johnson  of  the 
Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry  and  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office  and  from  Dr.  Kenneth  Olden  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Environmental  Health  Sciences.  Dr.  Olden's  testimony  said 
that  he  believed — he  was  the  one  who  said  that  he  believed  that 
the  current  technology  was  adequate  to  assure  us  of  safety  and  no 
negative  health  effects  of  incinerators. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  substance  of  his  testimony  was  too  com- 
placent or  was  accurate  with  respect  to  health  effects  of  inciner- 
ators? 

Dr.  ScHACHTER.  Without  clinical  studies  or  epidemiologic  studies 
of  actual  events,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  complacent  about  that. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Thank  you.  My  second  question  is  of  a  different  na- 
ture. You  are  from  the  Physicians'  Campaign  for  Safe  Waste  Man- 
agement, and  you  obviously  believe  as  I  do  and  as  I  think,  that 
much  of  the  testimony  today  that — ^in  the  absence  of  the  epidemio- 
logic studies  that  we  have  not  done,  and  in  the  presence  of  much 
anecdotal,  episodic  evidence  of  deleterious  effects,  that  it  is  highly 
probable,  at  the  least,  that  these  incinerators  have  a  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  health. 

During  the  time  period  that  the  waste  management  plan  was 
being  considered  by  the  city  council,  every  single  newspaper  in 
New  York  CiW,  every  single  daily  editorialized  about  how  these 
things  are  safie  and  how  the  politicians  and  the  special  interest 
groups  who  were  opposed  to  incineration  were  raising  unfounded 
panic  and  fear  in  the  public  and  were  being  irresponsible,  and  that 
irresponsible  politicians  were  trying  to  prevent  the  Dinkins  admin- 
istration from  a  sound  waste  management  policy  depending  on  new 
incinerators;  and  any  responsible  public  officials  would  support 
new  incinerators,  because  it  was  obvious  at  this  point  that  they 
were  safe. 

Since  I  take  it  that  you  would  disagree  with  that,  my  question 
is,  are  you  aware  of  any  effort  by  newspaper  editorial  boards  in 
New  York  to  consult  knowledgeable  physicians  in  respiratory  areas 
with  respect  to  these  questions,  and  have  you  made  any  attempts 
to  talk  to  the  editorial  boards  to  tell  them  that  they  are  talking  a 
little  beyond  the  scientific  evidence? 

Dr.  SCHACHTER.  I  don't  know  of  any  special  attempt  of  the  edi- 
torial boards  to  contact  pulmonary  or  other  physicians.  Certainly  to 
have  a  balanced  view,  I  think  those  kinds  of  statements  should  be 
there. 
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Dr.  Valacer.  The  way  I  personally  got  involved  in  this  was  that 
I  was  invited  by  a  radio  program  to  take  part  in  a  panel  discussion 
on  this  issue.  But  other  than  that  invitation,  I  have  had  no  other 
inquiries  about  this. 

Mr.  Nadler.  Thank  you.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion,  it  would  be 
very  helpful  in  terms  of  intelligent  public  policy  in  New  York  if 
groups  like  yours  would  seek  to  talk  to  editorial  boards  of  so-called 
responsible  newspapers  like  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Daily 
News  and  Newsday.  Because  unanimously  those  of  us  who  seek  to 
say  that  these  incinerators  have  not  been  shown  to  be  safe  are 
called  irresponsible  and  wrong.  And  scientists  and  physicians  who 
don't  think  that  that  is  true,  that  the  case  is  yet  to  be  made  that 
they  are  safe,  or  the  case  has  been  made  that  they  are  unsafe,  at 
least  I  think  they  ought  to  hear  from  such  people  so  that  the  next 
time  they  publish  such  an  editorial  they  will  know  that  they  are 
not  telling  the  truth. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  thank  you. 

Dr.  Reich  has  just  joined  us  from  the  Department  of  Family  Med- 
icine, Brooklyn  Hospital,  so  we  will  hear  from  him  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  DOUGLAS  REICH,  M.D^  CHAIR,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  FAMILY  MEDICINE,  BROOKLYN  HOSPITAL,  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  PHYSICIANS'  CAMPAIGN  FOR  SAFE  WASTE  MAN- 
AGEMENT 

Dr.  Reich.  Thank  you.  I  apologize  for  my  tardiness.  I  just  have 
some  brief  and  informal  comments  I  would  like  to  make. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  chairman,  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  family  practice  at  the  Brooklyn  Hospital  Center,  and 
I  am  in  charge  of  a  number  of  primary  care  physicians,  family  phy- 
sicians that  practice  right  here  in  the  north  central,  downtown  re- 
gion of  Brooklyn,  which  is  an  area  which  has  been  selected  for  the 
placement  of  an  incinerator — the  potential  placement  of  an  inciner- 
ator sometime  in  the  future.  As  a  result,  we  are  extremely  con- 
cerned regarding  the  potential  placement. 

As  family  physicians,  by  way  of  introduction,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  we  practice  comprehensive  and  continuous  health 
care  to  families  and  people  of  all  ages  including  infants,  children, 
teens,  adults  and  older  folks.  Also  extremely  important  to  us  is  to 
practice  the  biological,  psychological  and  social  approach  to  health 
care. 

We  recognize  that  you  can't  alienate  or  separate  out  the  medical 
component  of  a  disease  entity.  You  must  indeed  incorporate  the 
psychological  and  social  consequences  of  a  disease.  Likewise,  if 
there  is  a  social  problem  that  exists  in  our  communities  and  neigh- 
borhoods, it  definitely  will  impact  on  the  medical  health  and  prob- 
ably the  mental  health  of  an  individual  patient  that  comes  to  see 
us. 

With  this  as  an  introduction  into  the  type  of  health  care  that  we 
practice  as  family  practitioners,  something  that  is  keen  and  ex- 
tremely important  to  us  is  to  practice  preventive  medicine  and  to 
promote  good  health  in  the  neighborhoods  and  the  patients  that  we 
serve.  Therefore,  when  we  recognize  and  hear  that  there  is  a  poten- 
tial for  byproducts  of  incinerating  waste  material,  that  we  become 
extremely  concerned.  And  we,  as  a  result,  because  we  want  to  prac- 
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tice  preventive  medicine,  want  to  have  our  voices  heard  about  this 
issue. 

In  the  short  run,  we  would  see  an  increase  in  cases  of  secondary 
pulmonary  disease  and  possibly  secondary  skin  reactions  from  in- 
cineration of  solid  waste  material.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  anyone's 
guess;  I  don't  think  there  is  any  good  data  to  point  to  that  would 
provide  us  enough  information.  And  we  might  see  some  cancers 
that  we  didn't  believe  or  suspect  to  be  related  to  solid  waste  incin- 
eration. 

As  a  result,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  is  a  very  risky  experi- 
ment that  may  be  going  on  in  our  neighborhoods  and  our  commu- 
nities to  undertake  the  possibility  of  solid  waste  incineration.  And, 
as  a  result,  I  think  that  it  is  not  worth  spending  the  time  or  the 
energy  or  the  money  to  carry  out  such  an  experiment  with  the  po- 
tential of  such  drastic  and  oramatic  consequences  in  the  long  run. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  sav  being  one  of  the  primary  care 
physicians  in  the  neighborhoods  of  all  of  these  students  that  have 
come  here,  that  it  is  extremely  important  for  us  to  recognize  the 
potential  medical  consequences  if  we  don't  address  this  very  serious 
problem.  There  are  logical  alternatives  to  solid  waste  incineration 
and,  as  a  result,  we  should  take  those  steps  in  order  to  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  one  of  those  alternatives. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Reich  follows:] 
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Good  afternoon  my  name  is  Doug  Reich.  I  an  a  practicing 
Family  Practice  Physician  here  in  Brooklyn  and  I  cun  the  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Family  Practice  at  a  large  academic  hospital  in 
North  Central  Brooklyn  in  close  proximity  to  the  Navy  Yard  and 
Greenpoint.  The  Family  Practice  physicians  and  I  are  very  proud 
of  the  comprehensive  continuous  primary  health  care  that  we  provide 
our  patients  which  includes  infants,  children,  adolescents,  adults 
and  older  folks.  We  practice  a  biological,"  psychological,  social 
approach  to  health  care  recognizing  that  we  must  integrate  the 
medical  with  the  mental  and  social  impact  of  a  disease. 
Preventative  Medicine,  Health  Promotion  and  Patient  Education  are 
key  components  of  care  that  we  provide  our  patients.  In  addition, 
the  Family  Physicians  and  I  know  that  treating  the  individual 
patient  includes  addressing  family  needs  and  community  problems. 
With  this  introduction  it  is  clear  that  we  strive  for  a  healthier 
population.  We  must  consider  proper  waste  management  as  a  part  of 
this  process  of  securing  a  healthier  community. 

The  use  of  incinerators  as  proposed  for  New  York  City  would 
only  subject  the  people  of  our  communities  to  a  multitude  of 
potentially  harmful  bi-products  of  waste  incineration.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  waste  bi-products  from  incinerating  may  contain  known 
entities  such  as  lead,  PCBs  and  Dioxins  to  name  but  a  few,  along 
with  unknown  and  yet  to  be  defined  bi-products.  These  bi-products 
pose  a  immense  health  risk.  Lead  poisoning  in  children,  increase 
respiratory  problems  including  asthma  and  of  course  cancers  will  be 
seen  as  a  result  of  incinerating  solid  waste  material. 

Some  might  argue  that  we  don't  truly  know  the  health 
consequences  of  incinerators  and  that  we  have  not  studied  the 
impact  of  burning  solid  waste.  However,  I  wish  to  remind  you  we 
cannot  afford  to  turn  our  neighborhoods,  cities  and  nation  into  an 
uncontrolled  Iciboratory.  This  would  be  an  experiment  if  we 
proceeded  and  the  health  consequences  may  not  be  realized  for 
years. 

As  Family  Physicians  we  believe  it  is  intelligent  to  promote  good 
health  rather  than  attempt  to  address  sometime  in  the  future 
results  from  solid  waste  incineration  today.  As  a  Family 
Practice  physician  in  a  community  where  a  solid  waste  incinerator 
is  targeted  to  be  located,  I  for  one  am  gravely  concerned  about  the 
health  problems  I  may  encounter  in  the  future  from  this  experiment. 
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Mr,  Towns.  Let  me  thank  all  three  of  you  for  your  testimony.  I 
can't  agree  with  you  enough  that  to  expose  this  large  population, 
that  we  simply  do  not  know  enough  to  go  forward  with  this.  There 
are  some  real  concerns  that  we  know  do  exist  as  you  pointed  out. 
And  we  made  this  mistake  before,  and  I  don't  think  we  should 
make  it  now.  I  don't  understand  why  we  have  to  rush  to  do  this. 

Also,  why  do  we  have  to  do  it  in  this  highly  populated  area? 
There  are  a  lot  of  questions  here.  I  appreciate  your  coming  and  tak- 
ing the  time  to  testify.  As  my  colleague.  Congressman  Nadler,  sug- 
gested, I  think  that  it  would  be  very  important  that,  whenever  pos- 
sible, you  speak  out  because  there  are  some  folks  that  are  rushing 
to  move  ahead.  There  is  a  new  administration  in  town,  and  this  ad- 
ministration did  not  create  this  problem. 

Maybe,  since  they  did  not  create  the  problem  and  have  not 
pushed  it  up  to  this  point,  maybe  they  can  say  it  is  a  bad  idea  if 
doctors  say  that  thev  are  concerned.  Somewhere  along  the  line  the 
message  will  go  forth  and  they  will  say  that  this  is  something  that 
we  shouldn't  do  at  this  time. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  your  testimony,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
continue  to  speak  out.  Thank  you  very  much. 

At  this  time  I  would  call  to  the  witness  table,  Mr.  Langdon 
Marsh,  Mr.  William  Stasiuk,  and  Andrew  Ljnin. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  N.  STASIUK,  P.E.,  Ph.D.,  DIRECTOR, 
CENTER  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH,  NEW  YORK  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

Mr.  Stasiuk.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Marsh  has  asked  me  to  go  first, 
because  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  would  be  useful  in  the  record 
is  to  indicate  that  indeed  there  has  been  a  major  health  input  in 
this  process  of  reviewing  the  potential  environmental  impacts  of 
the  facility  that  we  are  talking  about.  So  with  that,  I  would  like 
to  introduce  myself 

My  name  is  William  Stasiuk.  I  am  director  of  the  center  for  envi- 
ronmental health  in  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health.  We 
work  closely  with  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Conservation 
to  assure  a  comprehensive  State  review  of  proposed  projects  which 
involve  environmental  discharges. 

Our  center  is  staffed  with  physicians  and  scientists  familiar  with 
the  scientific  and  medical  literature  on  the  adverse  health  con- 
sequences of  exposure  to  environmental  contaminants.  We  have  a 
large  technical  staff  providing  our  agencies  with  £m  analysis  of  the 
relationship  between  exposure  to  environmental  agents  and  human 
disease. 

Our  staff  includes  17  Ph.D.'s  and  4  physicians  and  a  number  of 
other  research  scientists.  They  carryr  out  exposure  assessments, 
risk  assessments,  and  epidemiological  studies  for  proposed  projects 
or  actual  situations  involving  environmental  contamination.  As  ex- 
amples, we  have  studied  the  Love  Canal  and  other  inactive  hazard- 
ous waste  sites,  responded  to  contaminated  buildings  involving 
PCB  fires,  and  extensively  studied  the  physical  and  biological  envi- 
ronment to  get  a  greater  appreciation  of'^how  the  toxic  chemicals 
that  are  released  move  through  the  environment  and  may  affect 
humans. 
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Our  staff  is  state  of  the  art,  current  on  physical  and  biological 
models  and  health  effect  studies.  Our  medical  and  epidemiological 
staffs  are  recognized  by  their  peers  for  expertise  in  environmental 
health.  Several  of  our  staff  are  members  of  national  scientific  advi- 
sory panels. 

In  addition,  the  department  has  in  its  Wadsworth  Center  the 
most  extensive  and  sophisticated  laboratory  research  capability  of 
any  State  in  the  Union,  with  scientists  who  are  at  the  cutting  edge 
of  analytical  techniques  for  the  detection  of  trace  levels  of  hazard- 
ous chemicals,  as  well  as  basic  research  into  the  biochemical  mech- 
anisms by  which  toxic  substances  cause  disease.  Staff  in  our  center 
frequently  collaborate  with  Wadsworth  staff  enhancing  our  overall 
expertise  in  providing  health  assessments. 

In  responding  to  the  Binghamton  State  office  buildings  contami- 
nation, our  scientists  developed  a  method  for  expressing  the  tox- 
icity of  other  dioxin-like  compounds  in  terms  of  the  toxicity  of 
2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodibenzodioxin,  This  general  methodolo^  is  now 
used  by  the  EPA  and  other  agencies  and  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
regulation  of  dioxin-contaminated  sites. 

We  work  closely  with  DEC  in  reviewing  the  health  impacts  of 
proposed  incinerators  and  other  projects  and  spills  and  any  issue 
involving  potential  environmental  contamination.  And  we  have  re- 
viewed, in  1988,  in  detail  the  health  risk  assessment  for  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard. 

With  that  as  background,  I  would  like  to  address  specifically  the 
questions  you  enumerated  in  your  letter  to  Commissioner  Jorling — 
specifically,  questions  2,  3,  5,  and  6. 

How  we  kept  current — how  does  the  process  keep  current  with 
health  research?  We  keep  abreast  of  the  medical  and  toxicological 
literature  related  to  biological  changes  caused  by  exposure  to  toxic 
substances.  We  review  the  latest  scientific  reports  and  carry  out  re- 
search in  related  fields.  In  our  review  of  health  risk  assessments, 
we  assure  that  our  assessments  are  consistent  with  the  current 
toxicological  data  and  current  state-of-the-art  health  risk  assess- 
ments at  the  time  that  the  final  application  is  accepted  by  DEC, 
which  in  this  case  was  in  1987. 

DEC  necessarily  makes  its  permit  decisions  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  before  it  and  other  information  available  at  that  time. 
There  is  no  general  procedure  for  review  of  health  risk  assessment 
after  the  close  of  the  public  hearings;  however,  if  there  were  signifi- 
cant developments  during  this  interval  that  radically  changed  the 
estimated  risks,  the  DEC  commissioner  has  the  authority  to  reopen 
hearings  on  the  application. 

As  an  example  of  our  keeping  state  of  art,  our  staff  have  pre- 
pared a  technical  summary  of  advances  in  dioxin  research  which 
have  occurred  since  the  closure  of  the  hearing  record  in  1988.  And 
while,  indeed,  there  is  new  information  on  such  things  as  reproduc- 
tive health  effects,  in  reviewing  the  fact  that  we  have  lower  levels 
of  concern,  the  levels  of  concerns  are  still  8,000  times  lower  than 
the  lowest  observable  effect  level  from  dioxin. 

I  see  that  the  red  light  is  on. 

Mr.  Towns.  Please  summarize. 

Mr.  Stasiuk.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  yes,  indeed,  in  the  last 
several  years  public  health  officials  have  lowered  the  level  of  con- 
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cem  for  blood  lead  to  10  micrograms  per  deciliter.  But  for  all  the 
exposures  to  lead  in  New  York  City,  incinerators  are  insignificant 
contributors  to  those  levels. 

In  the  detailed  study,  Incineration  2000,  EPA  and  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  evaluated  potential  health  effects  of  ex- 
isting and  proposed  incinerators,  many  of  which  will  not  be  built, 
including  medical  waste  incinerators,  sewage  sludge  incinerators — 
and  as  you  heard,  sewage  sludge  is  not  being  incinerated  in  New 
York  solid  waste  facilities — and  the  report  concluded  that  predicted 
contributions  to  blood  lead  levels  from  incinerator  emissions  would 
be  small  relative  to  background  conditions,  and  that  impacts  to 
young  children  from  lead  in  incinerator  emissions  are  not  likely  to 
occur  under  either  future  scenario  evaluated  in  their  analysis. 

In  regard  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  it  is  predicted  that  blood 
levels  would  increase  a  maximum  of  0.05  micrograms  per  deciliter 
in  the  maximum  impact  area  from  the  inhalation  pathway  of  expo- 
sure. And  as  I  will  indicate  later,  actual  emissions  which  we  have 
measured  in  New  York — we  have  measured  in  detail  emissions 
from  a  state-of-the-art  facility  in  Nassau  County,  the  Hempstead 
facility,  emitted  much  lower  emissions  than  was  assumed  in  the 
environmental  impact  statement  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
which  was  based  on  emissions  from  a  facility  measured  in  Chicago 
without  state-of-the-art  controls. 

How  does  the  process  include  the  sensitivity  of  various  popu- 
lations—i)y  age,  gender,  or  ethnic  background?  As  was  mentioned, 
the  literature  is  not  very  good  with  regard  to  effects  on  humans. 
The  studies  are  difficult  to  do  and  may  be  impossible  to  do  with 
current  techniques  of  the  science  of  epidemiology.  So  we  look  at 
laboratory  studies,  biochemical  studies  and  whatever  epidemiolog- 
ical literature  does  exist.  Where  there  are  indications  from  animal 
studies  that  reproductive  health  effects  are  the  most  sensitive,  we 
take  into  account  gender  and  young  children.  Where  the  epidemio- 
logical studies  indicate  that  the  aged  or  asthmatic  populations  are 
more  sensitive,  those  are  taken  into  account  as  being  the  levels 
that  are  considered  as  a  basis  for  permitting  these  facilities. 

We  have  many  data  gaps,  as  was  indicated,  particularly  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Federal  officials.  Determining  the  exact  health  im- 
pacts from  incineration  is  difficult.  Epidemiological  studies  of  popu- 
lations around  existing  incinerators  are  unlikely  to  demonstrate 
the  health  effects  because  of  the  many  other  sources  of  the  chemi- 
cals which  are  emitted  by  the  incinerators  and  the  mobility  of  our 
population  and  other  factors  which  limit  the  sensitivity  of  epide- 
miological studies  when  exposures  are  low.  Therefore,  we  try  to  es- 
timate potential  health  effects  using  risk  assessment.  And  while 
regulatory  officials  have  a  strong  consensus  of  how  to  apply  risk  as- 
sessment for  that  purpose,  there  remains  considerable  uncertainty 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  say  that  our  projections  are  exact. 

Many  of  Dr.  Olaen's  suggestions  were  directed  at  defining  these 
areas  of  uncertainty.  However,  to  deal  with  this,  the  risk  assess- 
ment process  tries  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution  in  all  of  its  esti- 
mates with  regard  to  health  assessments,  with  regard  to  safety  fac- 
tors and  with  regard  to  assumed  health  risks  of  exposure.  So  that 
we  overestimate  risks  as  we  best  understand  them,  recognizing  we 
don't  understand  them  very  well.  And  I  think  Dr.  Olden,  if  ques- 
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tioned,  would  say  that  he  is  concerned  that  we  are  ascribing  too 
much  risk  to  these  things  and  let's  get  better  information  so  that 
these  decisions  can  be  based  on  science  rather  than  speculation.  In 
the  absence  of  that  certainty,  public  health  officials,  as  the  doctors 
mentioned,  promote  prevention  by  making  conservative  assump- 
tions wherever  we  can. 

There  is  indeed  considerable  controversy  in  extrapolating  the 
findings  of  adverse  effects  in  animals  to  humans.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  for  chemicals  which  are  assumed  to  be  potential  human 
carcinogens  based  on  animal  tests  involving  very  high  doses.  Our 
assumption  that  very  small  doses  of  a  carcinogen  pose  a  cancer  risk 
we  assume  that  there  is  no  threshold  and,  therefore,  we  don't  as- 
sume something  is  safe;  where  "safe"  means  the  absence  of  any 
risk,  no  matter  how  small  it  is — that  assumption  is  conservative, 
as  are  all  the  models  by  which  we  assess  exposure  and,  together 
with  the  toxicologist,  compute  the  risks. 

Mr.  Towns.  Could  you  summarize? 

Mr.  Stasiuk.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  to  validate  the  re- 
sults of  these  extrapolations  for  epidemiology.  For  example,  the  es- 
timated increased  lifetime  cancer  risks  for  exposure  to  incinerator 
emissions  at  a  rate  such  as  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  are  in  the 
range  of  1  in  1  million  to  1  in  a  100,000  or  less.  There  is  no  way 
of  detecting  such  a  small  increase  in  cancer  incidence  in  a  popu- 
lation whose  present  lifetime  risk  is  300,000  in  1  million.  It  is  a 
sad  fact  that  1  in  3  of  us  will  get  cancer  and  makes  epidemiology 
difficult  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Towns.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record, 
so  if  you  could  summarize. 

Mr.  Stasiuk.  In  terms  of  communicating  medical  research  to  reg- 
ulators, we  do  that  every  day.  We  have  former  people  on  our  st^ 
who  are  staff  members  at  DEC  to  improve  the  communication.  We 
try  to  stay  as  current  as  possible. 

Mr.  Towns.  OK. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Stasiuk  follows:! 
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Good  morning.    My  name  is  William  N.  Stasiuk  and  I  am  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Environmental  Healtti  which  is  part  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health     The  Center  works  closely  with  the  New  York  Stale  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation  to  assure  a  comprehensive  state  review  of  proposed 
projects  which  involve  environmental  discharges.    Within  the  Center  are  two  units 
which  provide  our  agencies  with  the  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  exposure 
to  environmental  agents  and  human  disease     This  analysis  forms  the  basis  for  the 
health  component  of  the  State's  review  of  these  projects     The  units  are  the  Bureau 
of  Toxic  Substance  Assessment  and  the  Bureau  of  Environmental  and  Occupational 
Epidemiology 

These  units  are  staffed  with  physicians  and  scientists  familiar  with  the 
scientific  and  medical  literature  on  the  adverse  health  consequences  of  exposure  to 
environmental  contaminants.    These  two  bureaus  have  a  total  technical  staff  of  86, 
including  17  Ph.D.s  and  4  physicians,  who  carry  out  exposure  assessments,  risk 
assessments  and  epidemiological  studies  for  proposed  projects  or  actual  situations 
involving  environmental  contamination     As  examples,  we  have  studied  the  Love 
Canal  and  hundreds  of  other  inactive  hazardous  waste  sites,  responded  to 
contaminated  buildings,  like  the  Binghamton  State  Office  Building  and  the  SUNY  New 
Paltz  PCB  fire,  and  extensively  studied  the  physical  and  biological  environment 
around  rural  solid  waste  incinerators.    Many  of  these  situations  involved  exposures 
to  dioxin-related  chemicals.    Our  staff  is  state-of-the-art  current  on  physical  and 
biological  models  and  health  effect  studies     The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  demonstrates  its  commitment  to  protecting  the  health  of  the  people  of  this 
state  by  hiring  highly  regarded  environmental  scientists  for  its  staff.    Medical  and 
epidemiological  staff  from  the  Center  for  Environmental  Health  are  recognized  by 
their  peers  for  their  expertise  in  environmental  health.    Several  of  our 
epidemiologists  and  risk  assessment  staff  are  members  of  national  scientific 
advisory  panels    Some  have  consulted  internationally  in  responding  to 
environmental  releases  such  as  occurred  at  Bhopal,  India,  and  the  fire  at  the  waste 
transformer  oil  storage  site  in  St.  Basile  on  the  outskirts  of  Montreal. 

In  addition,  the  Department  has.  m  its  Wadsworth  Center,  the  most 
extensive  and  sophisticated  laboratory  and  research  capability  of  any  state. 
Wadsworth  has  research  scientists  who  are  at  the  cutting  edge  of  analytical 
techniques  for  the  detection  of  toxic  chemicals  in  environmental  samples  as  well  as 
basic  research  into  the  biochemical  mechanisms  by  which  toxic  substances  cause 
disease     Our  Center  frequently  collaborates  with  the  Wadsworth  Center,  enhancing 
our  overall  expertise  in  assessing  the  effects  of  toxic  exposures.    As  an  example,  in 
responding  to  the  Binghamton  incident.  Wadsworth  scientists  and  scientists  in  our 
Center  developed  a  method  for  expressing  the  toxicity  of  other  dioxin-like 
compounds  in  terms  of  the  toxicity  of  2.3.7.8-tetrachlorodibenzodioxin.   This  general 
methodology  is  now  used  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  other 
agencies  and  has  greatly  facilitated  regulation  of  dioxin  emissions  and  response  to 
dioxin-contaminated  sites. 

Our  staff  works  closely  with  DEC  in  reviewing  health  impacts  of  proposed 
incinerators.    For  example,  we  reviewed  in  detail  the  health  risk  assessment  for  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Resource  Recovery  Facility    With  that  background,  I  would  like 
to  address  specifically  questions  2,  3,  5  and  6 

2.      How  is  the  process  kept  current  with  health  research?  (For  example,  with 
studies  on  neurotoxicity  or  carcinogenicity,  on  pathways  of  contamination,  or 
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on  multiple  or  synergistic  impacts  from  more  than  one  pollutant?)    How  dioxin 
and  lead  are  addressed  Is  of  special  concern. 

DOH  staff  keep  abreast  of  the  medical  and  toxicological  literature  related  to 
biological  and  health  changes  caused  by  exposure  to  toxic  chemicals    Staff  also 
review  the  latest  scientific  reports  and  publications  on  other  aspects  of  the 
health  risk  assessment  process,  including  models  of  environmental  transport 
and  human  exposure.    In  their  review  of  health  risk  assessments,  they  ensure 
that  our  assessments  are  consistent  with  current  toxicological  data  and  with  the 
current  state-of-the-art  of  health  risk  assessment,  at  the  time  the  final  application 
is  accepted  by  DEC.    DEC  makes  its  permit  decisions  on  the  basis  of  this  and 
other  information  available  at  that  time.   There  is  no  general  procedure  for 
review  of  a  health  risk  assessment  in  the  portion  of  the  permitting  process  after 
the  close  of  public  hearings  when  the  application  is  considered  complete.    If 
there  were  significant  developments  during  this  interval,  such  as  new 
toxicological  data  on  one  of  the  emitted  contaminants,  that  radically  changed 
the  estimated  risks  associated  with  the  facility,  the  DEC  commissioner  could 
reopen  the  hearings  on  the  application. 

Any  new  toxicological  data  on  dioxin  or  lead  would  be  handled  in  this  manner. 
Either  DOH  or  another  party  could  request  that  the  commissioner  reconsider  his 
or  her  decision  on  the  basis  of  important  new  data  on  the  toxicity  of  either 
compound.    For  your  information,  appended  to  this  testimony  is  a  summary  of 
relevant  findings  on  the  health  effects  of  dioxin-like  compounds  since  the  review 
of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  incinerator  was  complete. 

In  the  last  several  years,  public  health  officials  have  lowered  the  level  of  concern 
for  blood  lead  to  10  micrograms  per  deciliter     However,  I  would  point  out  that 
incinerators  are  insignificant  contributors  to  lead  levels  in  city  children.    In  the 
study  "Incineration  2000",  EPA  and  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
evaluated  the  potential  health  impacts  of  all  existing  and  proposed  incinerators 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  including  sewage  sludge,  medical  waste  and  solid 
waste  facilities.    That  report  concluded  that    predicted  contributions  to  blood 
lead  levels  from  incinerator  emissions  would  be  small  relative  to  background 
conditions  and  that  impacts  to  young  children  from  lead  in  incinerator  emissions 
are  not  likely  to  occur  under  either  future  scenario"  evaluated  in  their  analysis. 

3.      How  does  the  process  include  the  sensitivity  of  various  populations,  by  age, 
gender  or  ethnic  background,  to  these  chemicals? 

The  health  risk  assessment  process  specifically  evaluates  specially  sensitive 
populations.    Estimates  of  margins  of  exposure,  or  the  safety  factor  if  you  will, 
are  based  on  toxicological  data  for  the  most  sensitive  population  subgroup  (e.g.. 
children  with  developing  neurological  systems  or  asthmatics)  and  on  estimates 
of  exposure  for  this  subgroup,  if  it  differs  from  that  of  the  general  population. 

5.      What  are  the  most  serious  data  gaps  that  prevent  us  from  determining  the  exact 
health  impacts  from  incineration? 

Determining  exact  health  impacts  from  incineration  is  difficult.    Epidemiological 
studies  of  human  populations  around  existing  incinerators  are  unlikely  to 
demonstrate  the  health  effects  because  of  the  many  other  sources  of  chemicals 
emitted  by  incinerators,  mobile  (changing)  populations  and  other  limitations 
associated  with  epidemiological  studies  involving  low  exposures    Therefore, 
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we  try  to  estimate  potential  effects  using  risk  assessment  and,  while  regulatory 
officials  have  a  pretty  good  consensus  on  how  to  apply  risk  assessment  for  that 
purpose,  there  remains  considerable  uncertainty  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
say  our  projections  are  "exact. '   To  deal  with  this  and  protect  public  health,  the 
risk  assessment  process  tries  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution  to  overestimate  risks 
as  we  best  understand  them.    Some  areas  of  uncertainty  include  the  following. 

There  is  considerable  controversy  in  extrapolating  the  findings  of  adverse 
effects  in  animals  to  humans.   This  is  particularly  true  for  chemicals  which  are 
assumed  to  be  potential  human  carcinogens  based  on  animal  tests  involving 
very  high  doses.   The  risks  associated  with  emissions  are  calculated  by 
extrapolating  data  on  animal  cancer  incidence  at  high  levels  of  chemical 
exposure  down  to  very  much  lower  exposures  and  cancer  incidence.   This 
extrapolation  is  based  on  assumed  continuity  of  the  carcinogenic  process-that 
if  a  high  dose  causes  a  large  fraction  of  an  exposed  population  to  develop 
cancer  (for  example  30  out  of  100  test  animals),  then  a  very  much  smaller  dose 
(for  example  one  millionth  of  the  dose)  still  poses  some  risk  of  cancer.   The 
assumption  that  very  small  doses  of  a  carcinogen  still  pose  a  cancer  risk  is 
conservative,  and  many  medical  scientists  have  argued  that  it  may  not  be  valid, 
in  part  because  the  high  experimental  doses  are  often  overtly  toxic  to  the 
animals.   The  mathematical  model  generally  used  to  extrapolate  the 
experimental  results  to  low  doses  assumes  a  straight  line  ("linear")  dose-risk 
relationship  at  low  doses.   The  assumption  of  low-dose  linearity  can  be 
supported  by  theoretical  arguments  of  biological  mechanisms,  but  there  are  also 
arguments  to  support  sub-linear  models  that  predict  lower  risks. 

There  is  no  way  to  validate  the  results  of  the  extrapolations.    For  example,  the 
estimated  increased  lifetime  cancer  risks  for  exposure  to  incinerator  emissions 
are  in  the  range  of  one  in  a  million  (10  ')  to  one  in  one  hundred  thousand 
(10  '),  or  less.   There  is  no  way  of  detecting  such  an  increase  in  cancer 
incidence  in  a  population  whose  present  lifetime  risk  of  cancer  from  all  genetic 
and  environmental  factors  is  in  the  range  of  one  in  three  (3x10  '). 

Risk  assessments  are  based  on  projections  of  future  exposure  (generally 
lifetime  exposure)  and  on  present  toxicotogical  data.    As  such,  the  exposure 
projections  are  unlikely  to  be  exact  for  any  person.    Projections  of  health 
consequences  are  intentionally  conservative  (such  as  using  upper  95%  bound 
cancer  potency  factors  or  large  safety  factors  for  non-carcinogens)  in  the  sense 
of  being  more  likely  to  overestimate  than  to  underestimate  risks.   Some 
exposure  assumptions  are  only  applicable  to  a  small  portion  of  the  population  - 
such  as  the  fraction  of  an  individual's  vegetable  consumption  that  is  grown  in 
the  impact  area,  which  is  intended  to  represent  a  conservative  exposure  rate  for 
those  who  eat  locally-grown  (generally  home-grown)  vegetables.   The  majority 
of  the  urban  population  probably  has  almost  no  exposure  via  this  route,  but 
some  individuals  could  have  greater  exposure  than  is  estimated.   Other 
exposures,  such  as  how  much  soil  and  dust  a  child  ingests  in  a  day,  vary  widely 
among  individuals  and  are  based  on  studies  with  a  great  deal  of  analytical 
uncertainty. 

How  could  the  process,  of  communicating  medical  research  to  regulators  for 
practical  application,  be  improved? 

Practical  application  of  medical  research  to  societal  decisions,  such  as 
regulation  of  incinerators,  must  be  done  in  the  context  of  the  levels  of  exposure 
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to  the  toxicant  in  question,  not  simply  on  the  basis  of  toxicity.    Indeed,  students 
of  toxicology  are  taught  that  the  dose  of  the  agent  is  all  important.    However,  it 
is  often  helpful  to  the  regulator  to  have  information  on  the  quality  of 
toxicological  data,  as  well  as  on  quantitative  risk  estimates,  when  he  or  she  must 
make  a  decision  on  permitted  releases  of  a  contaminant.    DEC  and  DOH  work 
closely  to  communicate  changes  in  medical  information.    In  addition  fo  frequent 
meetings  between  DEC  permitting  staff  and  DOH  health  assessment  staff,  the 
agencies  have  exchanged  personnel  to  facilitate  dissemination  of  new 
information.    DEC  has  on  staff  a  former  member  of  our  Bureau  of  Toxic 
Substance  Assessment. 

This  completes  my  response  to  your  written  questions     I  would  be  pleased  to  try  to 
answer  any  additional  questions  you  may  have. 
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Attachment  to  Testimony  of  William  N.  Stasiuk 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  2.3,7,8-TCDD  HEALTH  EFFECTS  DATA 

Summary 

There  have  t^een  significant  developments  in  our  understanding  of  the  toxicity  of 
2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodiben20-p-dioxin  (TCDD)  and  other  dioxin  and  furan  compounds  since  1987.  Animal  and 
epidemiological  studies  have  increased  the  evidence  for  reproductive  system  effects  and  human 
carcinogenicity,  respectively.   However,  because  the  assessment  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  (BNY) 
incinerator  indicates  emissions  of  these  compounds  will  be  low,  the  estimated  potential  health  risks  from 
dioxin  exposure,  using  the  new  toxicological  and  medical  data,  are  still  low. 

Reproductive  system  studies  on  rhesus  monkeys  indicate  the  possibility  of  effects  at  lower  levels  of 
exposure  than  were  indicated  by  research  available  in  1 987.  These  studies  provide  an  estimated 
lowest-observed-effect  level  (LOEL)  in  animals  that  is  about  S-times  lower  than  the  LOEL  that  was  used  in 
1987.  The  estimated  maximum  individual  exposure  in  the  health  risk  assessment  for  the  BNY  incinerator 
prepared  by  Health  Risk  Associates  (HRA,  1988)  is  about  8,100  times  lower  than  the  new  LOEL  for 
reproductive  effects  in  rhesus  monkeys.  There  is  still  an  adequate  margin  of  protection  for  the  potentially 
exposed  population. 

The  quantitative  estimates  of  the  human  cancer  risk  from  dioxin/furan  emissions  from  the  BNY 
incinerator  were  based  on  the  results  of  a  1978  rat  TCDD  study.  No  subsequent  study  has  produced 
evidence  of  a  greater  carcinogenic  potency  for  dioxin/furan  compounds.  Epidemiological  studies  and  basic 
studies  of  the  molecular  mechanisms  of  TCDD  toxicity  published  since  1987  have  increased  the  qualitative 
evidence  for  the  human  carcinogenicity  of  TCDD.   However,  these  data  do  not  affect  the  quantitative 
estimates  of  the  human  cancer  risks  calculated  for  the  dioxin/furan  emissions  from  the  BNY. 

Noncarcinooenic  Risks 

2,3,7, 8-TCDD  damages  a  variety  of  organs  and  organ  systems  in  laboratory  animals,  including  the 
liver,  skin,  blood  and  immune  and  reproductive  systems,  and  causes  birth  defects  and  neurobehavioral 
effects  in  animals  exposed  before,  and  shortly  after,  birth  (ATSDR,  1989;  US  EPA,  1985).  The  US  EPA's 
Office  of  Drinking  Water  (US  EPA,  1987)  based  its  evaluation  of  the  noncarcinogenic  risks  of  TCDD  on  the 
lowest  dose  (1  ng/kg/day)  in  a  three-generation  rat  study  (Mun-ay  et  al.,  1979),  which  was  identified  by  Nisbet 
and  Paxton  (1982)  as  a  lowest-obsen/ed-effect  level  (LOEL)  for  reproductive  and  developmental  toxicity. 
Using  this  LOEL  to  evaluate  the  noncarcinogenic  risks  for  the  estimated  maximum  exposed  individual  near 
the  BNY  (HRA,  1988),  the  estimated  human  dose  is  62,500  times  lower  than  the  rat  LOEL. 

Several  studies  on  the  reproductive  effects  of  TCDD  in  rhesus  monkeys  have  been  published  since 
1 987.  The  NYS  DOH  has  recommended  to  several  consultants  that  these  studies  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
noncarcinogenic  risks  of  TCDD  exposure  from  incinerators  and  these  consultants  have  incorporated  them 
into  their  risk  assessments.  The  studies  exposed  adult  female  rhesus  monkeys  to  dietary  doses  of  TCDD 
before,  during,  and  after  pregnancy,  and  looked  for  effects  in  the  adult  females  and  their  offspring,  which 
were  exposed  only  in  utero  and  via  breastmilk  (Bowman  et  al.,  1989a,b,1990a,b;  Rier  et  al.,  1993;  Schantz 
and  Bowman,  1989;  Schantz  et  al.,  1992).  An  increased  incidence  of  endometriosis  was  observed  in  the 
adult  females  at  the  lowest  dose  (0.13  ng/kg/day),  and  developmental  effects  (reduced  growth  during  nursing 
and  post-weaning  behavioral/learning  effects)  were  observed  in  their  offspring.  Thus,  the  dose  of  0.13 
ng/kg/day  Is  a  LOEL  for  matemal  and  developmental  toxicity.   Using  this  LOEL  to  evaluate  the 
noncarcinogenic  risks  for  the  estimated  maximum  exposed  individual  near  the  BNY  (HRA,  1988),  the 
estimated  human  dose  is  8,100  times  lower  than  the  rhesus  monkey  LOEL. 

Carcinooenic  Risks 

2,3,7,8-TCDD  induces  tumors  at  several  sites  in  laboratory  animals,  including  tumors  of  the  liver,  lung, 
tongue,  nasal  turbinate/hard  palate,  thyroid  gland,  adrenal  glands  and  subcutaneous  tissues  (Lucier  et  al.. 
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1993).  The  US  EPA  (1985)  evaluated  the  dose-response  data  for  TCDD  and  calculated  a  cancer  potency 
factor  (CPF)  of  1.56  x'  (mg/kg/day)'.  This  CPF  is  based  on  the  combined  incidence  of  lung,  liver,  hard 
palate/nasal  turbinate  tumors  in  females  rats  (Kociba  et  al.,  1978;  US  EPA,  1985)  and  the  use  of  the 
linearized  multistage  model  to  extrapolate  the  results  of  high-dose  rat  studies  to  human  risks  at 
environmental  doses.  This  CPF  was  used  to  estimate  excess  human  cancer  risks  in  the  BNY  risk 
assessment  (HRA,  1988). 

Recent  information  on  TCDD  toxicity  and  its  molecular  basis  has  caused  some  scientists  to  suggest 
that  federal  agencies  reconsider  their  policy  of  using  the  rat  study  CPF  and  the  linearized  multistage  model 
to  estimate  human  TCDD  cancer  risks.  This  new  information  has  also  caused  US  EPA  to  begin  a  formal 
review  of  TCDD  toxicity,  including  the  impact  of  incorporating  scientific  data  on  the  hypothesized  mechanism 
of  TCDD  carcinogenesis  into  cancer  risk  assessments  (Lucier  et  al.,  1993).   It  is  premature  at  this  point, 
however,  to  make  conclusions  about  what  impact  consideration  of  mechanistic  information  may  have  on 
quantitative  estimates  of  increased  cancer  risk  associated  with  exposure.  Consequently,  the  US  EPA  and 
the  NYS  DOH  have  continued  to  use  risk  estimates  based  on  the  linearized  multistage  model  to  evaluate 
excess  cancer  risks  from  exposure  to  dioxins/furans. 

There  have  been  new  data  on  the  human  carcinogenicity  of  TCDD  since  1987.   In  1990-91 ,  three 
epidemiological  studies  on  the  mortality  in  workers  exposed  to  TCDD  during  the  production  of  chemicals 
contaminated  with  TCDD  (including  2,4,5-trichlorophenol  and  2,4,5-trichlorophenoxyacetic  acid)  or  during 
the  maintenance  and/or  cleanup  of  factories  contaminated  with  TCDD  were  published  (Zober  et  al.,  1990, 
Fingerhut  et  al.,  1991;  l^anz  et  al.,  1991).  Results  of  all  three  studies  indicate  a  slightly  increased  risk  for 
mortality  from  malignant  neoplasms  for  workers  when  mortality  rates  for  the  general  population  are  used 
(standard  mortality  ratios  or  SMRs  of  1 17,  1 15  and  124).  The  increase  was  statistically  significant  in  two 
of  the  three  studies  (Fingerhut  et  al.,  1991 ;  Manz  et  al.,  1991 ).  Moreover,  the  risk  of  dying  from  cancer  was 
substantially  higher  for  sub-cohorts  of  heavily  exposed  workers  whose  first  TCDD  exposures  occurred  20 
years  or  more  before  their  death  (SMRs  =  201 ,  146,  221 ),  and  was  statistically  significant  in  all  three  studies. 

A  fourth  study  examined  the  mortality  in  wori^ers  exposed  to  chlorophenoxy  herbicides  and 
chlorophenols,  including  those  not  contaminated  with  TCDD,  and  found  no  excess  in  mortality  from 
malignant  neoplasms  (Saracci  et  al.,  1991).  However,  the  study  also  found  a  nonsignificant  excess  risk  of 
mortality  from  all  cancers  for  a  sub-cohort  of  wori<ers  exposed  or  probably  exposed  to  TCDD  (SMR  =  110). 

A  fifth  study  found  significantly  increased  cancer  risks  among  a  population  living  near  Seveso,  Italy, 
where  in  1976  an  accidental  explosion  in  a  chemical  plant  contaminated  the  countryside  with  TCDD  and 
other  chemicals.  Bertazzi  et  al.  (1993)  examined  cancer  incidences  (1977  to  1986)  among  persons  residing 
in  three  zones  of  decreasing  TCDD  contamination  (A,  B  and  R).  Cancer  risks  were  not  increased  among 
residents  of  the  most  contaminated  area  but  the  number  of  cancer  deaths  was  small  (n  =  14).  Among 
residents  of  Zone  B,  hepatobilary  cancer  was  significantly  elevated,  especially  among  those  living  in  the  area 
for  more  than  5  years.  Also,  statistically  significant  cancer  excesses  were  observed  among  men 
(hematopoietic  system,  particularily  lymphoreticulosarcoma)  and  women  (multiple  myeloma)  who  lived  in 
Zone  B.  Among  residents  of  Zone  R,  the  incidence  of  soft-tissue  tumors  and  non-Hodgkin's  lymphomas 
was  elevated,  particulariy  among  persons  living  in  the  area  for  more  than  5  years. 

Based  upon  these  recent  epidemiological  studies  on  the  mortality  in  persons  exposed  to  TCDD,  the 
data  are  sufficiently  strong  to:  (1 )  classify  the  production  of  TCDD-contaminated  chemicals  as  a  process  that 
is  carcinogenic  to  humans  and  (2)  upgrade  the  human  evidence  on  the  carcinogenicity  of  TCDD  from 
"inadequate"  to  "limited"  (US  EPA  terminology).  The  epidemiological  evidence  may  not  be  strong  enough, 
however,  to  classify  TCDD  itself  as  a  human  carcinogen,  largely  because  workers  exposed  to  TCDD  were 
also  exposed  to  many  other  chemicals,  many  of  which  are  carcinogenic,  and  the  contribution  of  those 
confounding  exposures  to  the  observed  excesses  in  cancer  risk  has  not  yet  been  adequately  assessed. 

Bureau  of  Toxic  Substance  Assessment 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
January,  1994 
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Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Marsh. 

STATEMENT  OF  LANGDON  MARSH,  EXECUTIVE  DEPUTY  COM- 
MISSIONER, NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CONSERVATION 

Mr.  Marsh.  Thank  you.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here.  I  am  Langdon 
Marsh.  I  would  like  to  add  some  comments  to  Dr.  Stasiuk's  on  the 
question  of  how  health  impacts  are  included  in  DEC's  review  of  the 
environmental  impact  analysis  for  proposed  incinerator  project.  We 
have  a  number  of  regulatory  standards  that  have  been  adopted,  un- 
like the  Federal  Government,  including  dioxins,  mercury,  lead,  and 
fine  particulates.  And  in  addition  to  those  standard  requirements, 
we  have  mandates  that  also  solid  waste  incinerators  develop  and 
implement  plans  and  programs  to  prevent  materials  from  entering 
the  incinerator  which  are  not  legally  authorized  to  be  burned  and 
or  which,  if  burned,  could  result  in  environmental  degradation — for 
example,  batteries  which  may  contain  heavy  metals. 

There  is  a  wide  range  oi  chemicals  that  make  up  combustion 
products  and  byproducts  that  ultimately  become  residuals.  We 
have  and  must  continue  to  give  the  subject  intense  scrutiny. 

The  regulations  that  we  use  ensure  adequate  emissions  control 
through  design  and  operational  requirements.  And  this  is  impor- 
tant by  specifying  emissions  testing  on  a  continuous  basis  and 
monitoring  requirements,  as  well  as  thorough  operator  training  re- 
quirements. We  address  the  issue  that  Dr.  Olden  was  concerned 
about,  being  sure  that  the  facilities  operate  properly  after  they  are 
permitted. 

In  addition,  under  our  environmental  quality  review  process,  we 
can  and  do  impose  mitigating  techniques  to  go  beyond  apphcable 
standards  if  the  analysis  shows  that  the  standard  will  not  reduce 
the  impact  the  maximum  extent  possible.  And  we  have  exercised 
that  authority  in  decisions  on  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  project.  The 
analysis  of  potential  health  impacts  of  a  proposed  incinerator 
project  are  included  in  the  health  risk  assessment  portion  of  the 
environmental  impact  statement. 

One  of  DEC'S  roles  is  to  review  and  verify  the  accuracy  of  emis- 
sion rates,  air  modeling  and  deposition  rates  before  the  health  risk 
assessment  is  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Health  for  review. 
We  work  closely  with  the  DOH  staff  in  reviewing  the  health  risk 
assessment  portions  of  the  application. 

Before  a  risk  assessment  is  prepared  for  a  proposed  incinerator, 
Department  of  Health  staff  review  an  outline  to  ensure  that  all  im- 
portant air  contaminants  and  all  potentially  significant  exposure 
pathways  are  considered.  Assuming  the  assessments  are  acceptable 
to  the  Health  Department  and  all  other  permitting  requirements 
are  met,  DEC  will  issue  a  permit  for  an  incinerator  if  the  cancer 
risk  associated  with  total  ambient  air  impacts,  including  the  mul- 
tiple pathway  exposure  analysis,  is  acceptable,  generally  less  than 
1  in  100,000  and  the  incinerator  has  installed  at  least  the  best 
available  control  technology. 

The  lowest  achievable  emission  rate  control  requirements  may  be 
imposed  also  for  certain  pollutants,  depending  on  the  location  of 
the  proposed  facility  and  the  proposed  emission  rate;  and  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  does  meet  that. 
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We  also  consider  noncancer  impacts  from  pollutants  such  as  lead 
and  compare  them  to  existing  Federal  guidance  to  ensure  that  the 
emissions  will  not  result  in  other  adverse  impacts  to  public  health. 

Health  risk  assessments  for  incinerators  evaluate  risks  for  a  hy- 
pothetical receptor  that  is  defined  as  the  most  exposed  individual, 
or  MEI,  This  MEI  is  assumed  to  live  at  the  point  of  maximum  im- 
pact 24  hours  per  day,  7  days  per  week,  52  weeks  a  year  for  70 
years,  even  if  no  one  lives  at  that  precise  location  for  that  length 
of  time.  That  person  is  assumed  to  breathe  the  air  and  consume 
the  food,  water  and  air  produced  at  that  point,  and  to  have  been 
nursed  by  a  mother  who  also  lives  under  these  conditions. 

Sensitivity  factors  such  as  those  that  apply  to  children,  elderly 
or  individuals  who  are  ill  are  also  incorporated  into  the  MEI  analy- 
sis. The  use  of  this  approach  allows  us  to  determine  the  greatest 
possible  risk  to  any  single  individual,  regardless  of  population  den- 
sity or  distribution.  Risks  are  expressed  on  a  per-million  individ- 
uals basis  as  if  all  of  those  people  resided  at  the  maximum  impact 
location  and  all  are  exposed  to  the  same  degree;  emd  this  way,  all 
possible  densities  are  addressed.  In  short,  the  risks  addressed  are 
very  conservative  and  allow  us  to  compare  incineration  using  best 
available  control  technology  with  other  risks. 

Further,  as  Dr.  Stasiuk  has  pointed  out,  actual  emissions  from 
facilities  like  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  are  expected  to  be  far  less 
than  the  emissions  assumed  as  part  of  the  health  risk  analysis; 
that  is  the  Hempstead  facility,  which  uses  the  same  technology.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  remaining  emissions  after  those  technolo^es 
are  applied,  our  staff  calculates  that  the  Navy  Yard  facility,  with 
its  best  available  control  technology  for  dioxins,  would  have  hourly 
dioxin  emissions  equivalent  to  those  produced  by  23  heavy-duty 
diesel  trucks;  and  in  New  York,  where  diesel  trucks  are  loaded 
with  many  things,  residents  are  exposed  to  far  more  dioxins  from 
those  emissions  than  from  a  state-of-the-art  facility  such  as  the 
Navy  Yard. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that  we  have  to  look 
at  this  in  the  context  of  broader  challenges  facing  the  city  in  its 
management  of  solid  waste.  Of  solid  waste  8  million  tons  are  pro- 
duced annually  in  the  city;  26,000  tons  per  day  and  2.5  million  tons 
of  the  annual  amount  comprise  the  commercially  generated  gar- 
bage currently  being  shipped  out  of  state  for  disposal. 

As  you  know,  for  the  past  4  years  New  York  State  and  New  York 
City  nave  been  battling  in  (Jongress  to  fend  off  legislation  that 
could  sharply  curtail  our  access  to  disposal  in  out-of-state  facilities. 

It  is  clear  that  the  era  of  unlimited  access  to  the  capacity  of 
other,  unwilling  States  will  soon  come  to  an  end.  Our  hope  is  to 
persuade  Congress  to  preserve  some  measure  of  access  for  the  im- 
mediate future  while  the  city  and  the  State  pursue  their  stated 
goal  of  self-sufficiency  in  solid  waste  management.  Certainly,  the 
city's  sustained  commitment  to  a  state-of-the-art  facility  which 
meets  or  exceeds  Federal  requirements  could  be  instrumental  in 
convincing  Members  of  Congress  to  be  temperate  in  the  import  re- 
lief that  it  affords  other  States. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Marsh  follows:] 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMTITEE,  I  AM  PLEASED  TO  BE 
HERE  TO  SPEAK  TO  YOU  TODAY  ON  THIS  MOST  IMPORTANT  ISSUE  OF  THE 
HEALTH  IMPACTS  OF  INCINERATION. 

THE  HEARING  INVITATION  INCLUDED  SEVERAL  QUESTIONS  WHICH 
WITNESSES  WERE  ASKED  TO  ADDRESS.  DR.  WILLL\M  STASIUK,  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  HAS  PROVIDED  TESTIMONY  ON  THE 
QUESTIONS  DEALING  DIRECTLY  WITH  HEALTH  MATTERS.  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
ADD  COMMENTS  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  HOW  HEALTH  IMPACTS  ARE  INCLUDED 
IN  DEC'S  REVIEW  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  ANALYSIS  FOR  PROPOSED 
INCINERATOR  PROJECTS. 

AS  THE  REGULATORY  (PERMIT-DECISION  MAKER)  AGENCY  FOR  MUNICIPAL 
SOLID  WASTE  (MSW)  INCINERATORS,  DEC  INFORMS  APPLICANTS  OF  ALL 
REQUIRED  IMPACT  ANALYSES  AND  RECEIVES  AND  REVIEWS  ALL  MATERL\L 
SUBMITTED  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THESE  REQUIREMENTS. 

REGULATORY  STANDARDS  AND/OR  PERMITTING  REQUIREMENTS 
RELEVANT  TO  TODAY'S  DISCUSSION  ARE  FOUND  IN  DEC'S  REGULATIONS  FOR 
SOLID  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  FAdLITIES;  INCINERATORS;  AND  THE  STATE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY  REVIEW  ACT  (SEQRA). 

AMONG  THE  MANY  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  SOLID  WASTE  MANAGEMENT 
FACILITY  REGULATIONS  ARE  MANDATES  THAT  ALL  SOLID  WASTE 
INCINERATORS  DEVELOP  AND  IMPLEMENT  PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS  TO  PREVENT 
MATERIALS  FROM  ENTERING  THE  INCINERATOR  WHICH  ARE  NOT  LEGALLY 
AUTHORIZED  TO  BE  BURNED  (HAZARDOUS  WASTE)  OR,  IF  BURNED,  COULD 
RESULT  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  DEGRADATION  (E.G..  BATTERIES  WHICH  MAY 
CONTAIN  HEAVY  METALS.  THESE  REGULATIONS  ALSO  INCLUDE  SPECIFIC 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  ASH  GENERATED  AT  WASTE-TO- 
ENERGY  FACILITIES.  THESE  ASH  MANAGEMENT  REQUIREMENTS  PROVIDE  A 
"CRADLE-TO-GRAVE"  MANAGEMENT  REGIME  TO  PREVENT  ESCAPE  OF  DUST  OR 
LEACHATE  FROM  ASH  FROM  ITS  POINT  OF  GENERATION  THROUGH  HANDLING, 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  DISPOSAL. 

AIR  EMISSIONS  FROM  WASTE-TO-ENERGY  FAdLITIES  ARE  REGULATED 
LTNDER  6NYCRR  PART  219.  WITH  THE  WIDE  RANGE  AND  VARIETY  OF 
CHEMICALS  THAT  MAKE  UP  COMBUSTION  PRODUCTS,  AND  WITH  BY-PRODUCTS 
THAT  ULTIMATELY  BECOME  RESIDUALS,  WE  HAVE  AND  WE  MUST  CONTINUE  TO 
GIVE  THE  SUBJECT  INTENSE  SCRUTINY.  THE  REGULATIONS  UNDER  PART  219 
ENSURE  ADEQUATE  EMISSIONS  CONTROL  THROUGH  DESIGN  AND  OPERATIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS  AND  BY  SPECIFYING  EMISSIONS  TESTING  AND  MONITORING 
REQUIREMENTS  AS  WELL  AS  THROUGH  OPERATOR  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS 
AND  THROUGH  ENFORCEMENT. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  SEQR  PROCESS  REQUIRES  THAT  AN  AGENCY 
IDENTIFY  ALL  OF  THE  POTENTIAL  SIGNIFICANT  ADVERSE  IMPACTS  FROM  A 
PROPOSED  ACTION,  INCLUDING  THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  IMPACT  TO  HUMAN 
HEALTH.  IF  IT  IS  DETERMINED  THAT  AN  ADVERSE  IMPACT  MAY  BE 
SIGNIFICANT,  THE  INVOLVED  AGENCY  IS  REQUIRED  TO  PREPARE  AN 
ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT  AND  TO  REQUIRE  MITIGATION  TO 
REDUCE  OR  ELIMINATE  THE  IMPACT.  MITIGATING  TECHNIQUES  TO  BE  IMPOSED 
CAN  GO  BEYOND  APPLICABLE  STANDARDS  IF  THE  ANALYSIS  HAS  SHOWN  THAT 
THE  STANDARD  WILL  NOT  REDUCE  THE  IMPACT  TO  THE  MAXIMUM  EXTENT 
PRACTICABLE. 

THE  ANALYSIS  OF  POTENTL\L  HEALTH  IMPACTS  OF  A  PROPOSED 
INCINERATOR  PROJECT  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  HEALTH  RISK  ASSESSMENT 
PORTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT.  ONE  OF  DEC'S  ROLES 
IN  THE  HEALTH  RISK  ASSESSMENT  PROCESS  IS  TO  REVIEW  AND  VERIFY  THE 
ACCURACY  OF  EMISSION  RATES,  AIR  MODELING  AND  DEPOSITION  RATES 
BEFORE  THE  HEALTH  RISK  ASSESSMENT  IS  TRANSMITTED  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH  POH)  FOR  REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION  OF  THE  RISK  ASSESSMENT. 
DEC  STAFF  WORK  CLOSELY  WITH  DOH  STAFF  IN  REVIEWING  THE  HEALTH  RISK 
ASSESSMENT  PORTIONS  OF  THE  APPLICATION  MATERL\LS.  BEFORE  A  RISK 
ASSESSMENT  IS  PREPARED  FOR  A  PROPOSED  INCINERATOR,  DOH  STAFF  REVIEW 
AN  OUTLINE  TO  ENSURE  THAT  ALL  IMPORTANT  AIR  CONTAMINANTS  AND  ALL 
POTENTIALLY  SIGNIFICANT  EXPOSURE  PATHWAYS  ARE  CONSIDERED. 

ASSUMING  THE  ASSESSMENTS  ARE  ACCEPTABLE  TO  DOH  (AND  ALL  OTHER 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PERMITTING  REQUIREMENTS  ARE  MET),  DEC  WILL  ISSUE  A 
PERMIT  FOR  THE  INCINERATOR  IF  THE  CANCER  RISK  ASSOCL\TED  WITH  THE 
TOTAL  AMBIENT  AIR  IMPACTS  (WHICH  INCLUDES  A  MULTIPLE  PATHWAY 
EXPOSURE  ANALYSIS)  IS  LESS  THAN  ONE-IN-ONE-HUNDRED  THOUSAND  AND  THE 
INCINERATOR  HAS  AT  LEAST  INSTALLED  THE  BEST  AVAILABLE  CONTROL 
TECHNOLOGY  (BACT).  LOWEST  ACHIEVABLE  EMISSION  RATE  (LAER)  CONTROL 
REQUIREMENTS  MAY  BE  IMPOSED  FOR  CERTAIN  POLLUTANTS  DEPENDING  ON 
THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  FACILITY  AND  THE  PROPOSED  EMISSION 
RATE.  DOH  AND  DEC  ALSO  CONSIDER  NON-CANCER  IMPACTS  FROM 
POLLUTANTS  SUCH  AS  LEAD,  AND  COMPARE  THEM  TO  EXISTING  FEDERAL 
GUIDANCE  TO  INSURE  THAT  THE  EMISSIONS  FROM  THE  FACILITY  WILL  NOT 
RESULT  IN  OTHER  ADVERSE  IMPACTS  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

THE  SEQR  AND  PERMIT  PROCESS  ALSO  INVOLVES  PUBLIC  REVIEW  TO  HELP 
ENSURE  THAT  ALL  ISSUES  ARE  ADDRESSED.  IN  THIS  PUBLIC  REVIEW,  ANY 
AFFECTED  PARTY  CAN  RAISE  ISSUES  FOR  ADJUDICATION  AND  PROVIDE 
EVIDENCE  AS  TO  WHY  THE  ISSUES  SHOULD  BE  ADJUDICATED.  IT  IS,  IN  PART, 
THROUGH  THIS  PROCESS  THAT  NEW  EVIDENCE  AND  RESEARCH  ARE  ENTERED 
INTO  THE  RECORD. 
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QUESTION  FOUR  IN  THE  HEARING  INVITATION  ASKED  WITNESSES  TO 
IDENTIFY  HOW  POPULATION  DENSITY  AND  DISTRIBUTION  WERE  INCLUDED  IN 
DEC'S  REVIEW  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD  PROJECT. 

HEALTH  RISK  ASSESSMENTS  (HRA)  FOR  INCINERATORS  EVALUATE  RISKS 
FOR  A  HYPOTHETICAL  RECEPTOR  REFERRED  TO  AS  THE  MOST  EXPOSED 
INDIVIDUAL  (MEI).  THIS  MEI  IS  ASSUMED  TO  LIVE  AT  THE  POINT  OF  MAXIMUM 
IMPACT  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS  PER  DAY,  SEVEN  DAYS  PER  WEEK,  FIFTY-TWO 
WEEKS  PER  YEAR  FOR  SEVENTY  YEARS  -  EVEN  IF  NO  ONE  ACTUALLY  LIVES  AT 
THE  PRECISE  LOCATION  FOR  THAT  LENGTH  OF  TIME.  THE  MEI  IS  ASSUMED  TO 
BREATHE  THE  AIR,  AND  CONSUME  FOOD,  WATER  AND  SOIL  PRODUCED  AT  THE 
POINT  MAXIMALLY  IMPACTED  BY  THE  INCINERATOR,  AND  TO  HAVE  BEEN 
NURSED  BY  A  MOTHER  WHO  ALSO  LIVES  UNDER  MEI  CONDITIONS.  SENSITIVITY 
FACTORS,  SUCH  AS  THOSE  THAT  APPLY  TO  CHILDREN,  THE  ELDERLY  OR 
INDIVIDUALS  WHO  ARE  ILL,  ARE  ALSO  INCORPORATED  INTO  THE  MEI  ANALYSIS. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  MEI  APPROACH  ALLOWS  DEC  TO  DETERMINE  THE 
GREATEST  POSSIBLE  RISK  TO  ANY  SINGLE  INDIVIDUAL  REGARDLESS  OF 
POPULATION  DENSITY  OR  DISTRIBUTION.  RISKS  ARE  EXPRESSED  ON  A  "PER 
MILLION  INDIVIDUALS"  BASIS  AS  IF  ALL  OF  THOSE  ONE  MILLION  PEOPLE  RESIDE 
AT  THE  MAXIMUM  IMPACT  LOCATION,  AND  ARE  ALL  EXPOSED  TO  THE  SAME 
DEGREE  AS  THE  MEI.  IN  THIS  WAY,  ALL  POSSIBLE  DENSITIES  OR  DISTRIBUTION 
COMBINATIONS  ARE  ADDRESSED.  IN  ACTUALITY,  IF  LOCAL  POPULATION 
DENSITY  AND  ACTUAL  EXPOSURE  LEVELS  WERE  USED  IN  THE  ANALYSIS,  THE 
AVERAGE  RISK  WOULD  BE  LESS  THAN  THE  ONE  CALCULATED  FOR  THE  MH. 

TO  PUT  THESE  ISSUES  INTO  AN  ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT  PERSPECTIVE,  DEC 
STAFF  CALCULATES  THAT  THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD  FACILITY,  WITH  ITS 
BEST  AVAILABLE  CONTROL  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  DIOXINS,  WOULD  HAVE  HOURLY 
DIOXIN  EMISSIONS  EQUAL  TO  THOSE  PRODUCED  BY  23  HEAVY  DUTY  DIESEL 
TRUCKS.  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  WHERE  DIESEL  TRUCKS  LOADED  WITH  SOLID 
WASTES  REGULARLY  DEPART  FOR  DISTANT  DESTINATIONS,  RESIDENTS  ARE 
EXPOSED  TO  MORE  DIOXINS  FROM  THE  TRUCK  EMISSIONS  THAN  FROM  A  STATE- 
OF-THE-ART  FACILITY  SUCH  AS  THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD. 

FINALLY,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THERE  ARE  BROADER  CHALLENGES  FACING 
THE  CITY  IN  ITS  MANAGEMENT  OF  SOLID  WASTE  WHICH  MERIT  MENTION  HERE 
TODAY.  EIGHT  MILLION  TONS  OF  MUNICIPAL  SOLID  WASTE  ARE  PRODUCED 
ANNUALLY  IN  THE  CITY,  2.5  MILLION  TONS  OF  WHICH  COMPRISING  THE 
COMMERCIALLY  GENERATED  GARBAGE  ARE  CURRENTLY  BEING  SHIPPED  OUT- 
OF-STATE  FOR  DISPOSAL.  AS  YOU  KNOW,  FOR  THE  PAST  FOUR  YEARS 
NEW  YORK  HAS  BEEN  BATTLING  IN  CONGRESS  TO  FEND  OFF  LEGISLATION  THAT 
COULD  SHARPLY  CURTAIL  OUR  ACCESS  TO  OUT-OF-STATE  DISPOSAL  FAdLITIES. 
IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  THE  ERA  OF  UNLIMITED  ACCESS  TO  THE  CAPACITY  OF  OTHER, 
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UNWILLING  STATES  WILL  SOON  COME  TO  AN  END.  OUR  HOPE  IS  TO  PERSUADE 
CONGRESS  TO  PRESERVE  SOME  MEASURE  OF  ACCESS  FOR  THE  IMMEDIATE 
FUTURE  WHILE  THE  CITY  AND  STATE  PURSUE  THEIR  STATED  GOAL  QF  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY  IN  SOLID  WASTE  MANAGEMENT.  CERTAINLY,  THE  CITY'S 
SUSTAINED  COMMITMENT  TO  A  STATE-OF-THE-ART  FACILITY  WHICH  MEETS  OR 
EXCEEDS  ENVIRONMENTAL  STANDARDS  LIKE  THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD, 
COULD  BE  INSTRUMENTAL  IN  CONVINCING  CONGRESS  TO  BE  TEMPERATE  IN  THE 
IMPORT  RELIEF  IT  AFFORDS  OTHER  STATES. 

THANK    YOU,     MR.     CHAIRMAN.        THIS    COMPLETES    MY    PREPARED 
TESTIMONY.    I  WOULD  BE  HAPPY  TO  RESPOND  TO  ANY  QUESTIONS. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Lynn. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  S.  LYNN,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER, 
SOLID  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN  IMPLEMENTATION,  NEW 
YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  SANITATION 

Mr.  Lynn.  Thank  you.  I  am  Andrew  Lynn,  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner for  solid  waste  planning  at  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Sanitation.  The  department  handles  approximately  14,000  tons 
of  garbage  every  day.  The  city  has  adopted  a  solid  waste  manage- 
ment plan  which  was  authorized  by  the  city  council  and  approved 
by  the  State  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation  and 
which  sets  forth  a  long-term  strategy  for  how  to  manage  the  waste 
stream. 

The  plan  includes  ambitious  programs  to  reduce  and  recycle  half 
the  city's  waste  by  the  year  2000.  These  programs  include  targeting 
half  the  so-called  waste  stream  for  recycling,  composting  food  and 
yard  waste  and  reducing  by  10  percent  the  waste  we  generate. 

The  plan  also  addresses  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the 
waste  that  is  not  recycled  and  the  fact  that  the  city  cannot  rely  on 
the  Fresh  Kills  landfill  as  the  sole  disposal  site  for  the  remaining 
7,000  tons  a  day.  The  plan  provides  for  the  only  two  available  al- 
ternative disposal  methods,  incineration  and,  if  feasible,  waste  ex- 
port. 

Mayor  Giuliani  has  asked  the  department  to  review  whether  the 
two  incinerator  projects  in  the  plan  continue  to  be  necessary  and 
to  look  carefully  at  the  possibility  of  exporting  waste. 

The  department  is  also  exploring  the  export  option.  Exporting 
waste  may  prove  to  be  viable,  but  the  availability  may  be  limited 
in  the  future  by  Federal  legislation  and  is  frowned  upon  by  the 
State  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation.  The  bottom  line 
is  that  the  city  must  supplement  its  recycling,  composting  and 
waste  reduction  efforts  with  waste  disposal  capacity.  Neither  the 
incineration  nor  the  export  option  can  be  foreclosed  at  this  point. 

We  welcome  your  contribution  to  this  debate  and  your  effort  to 
bring  additional  information  to  bear  on  the  decisionmaking  process. 
It  will  help  the  department's  review  of  the  cost,  environmental  con- 
cerns, dependability  and  other  considerations  relating  to  those  two 
waste  disposal  options. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  encourage  you  and  your  colleagues. 
Congressman  Towns,  to  do  whatever  you  can  to  keep  alive  the  op- 
tion of  exporting  waste  out  of  State.  The  export  option  is  important 
both  to  the  department  which  collects  residential  waste,  and  also 
the  private  carters  who  export  commercial  waste. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lynn  follows:] 
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Good  Borning.  I  am  Andr«v  S.  Lynn,  Assistant  Coaralssloner  for 
Solid  Waste  Management  Plan  Inplementation  for  the  New  York  City 
Departnent  of  Sanitation. 

The  Department  of  Sanitation  handles  approxinately  14,000  tons 
of  garbage  each  day.  The  City  has  adopted  a  Solid  Waste  Management 
Plan,  which  was  authorized  by  the  City  Council  and  approved  by  the 
state  Department  of  Envlronsental  Conservation  and  which  sets  forth 
a  long  tern  strategy  for  how  to  aanage  the  waste  stream.  The  Plan 
includes  ambitious  programs  designed  to  reduce  and  recycle  half  the 
City's  waste  by  the  year  2000.  These  programs  include  targeting 
half  the  waste  stream  for  recycling,  composting  food  and  yard 
waste,  and  reducing  by  ten  percent  the  waste  we  generate.  The  Plan 
also  addresses  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  waste  that  is  not 
recycled  and  recognizes  that  the  City  cannot  rely  on  the  Fresh 
Kills  Landfill  in  Stateh  Island  as  its  sole  long-term  disposal 
option  for  the  remaining  7,000  tons  per  day.  To  address  the  need 
for  disposal  capacity,  the  Plan  provides  for  the  only  two  available 
alternative  disposal  options:  incineration  and,  if  feasible,  waste 
export.  Mayor  Gi\iliani  has  asked  the  Department  to  review  whether 
the  two  incinerator  projects  included  in  the  Plan  continue  to  be 
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necessary  and  to  look  carefully  at  the  poBsibility  of  exporting 
waste. 

The  Department  is  already  exploring  the  export  option. 
Exporting  waste  may  prove  to  be  viable,  but  the  availability  of 
out-of-state  export  nay  be  liaited  in  the  future  by  federal 
legislation  and  is  frowned  upon  by  the  State  Department  of 
Environmental  conservation. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  City  must  supplement  its 
recycling,  composting  and  waste  reduction  efforts  with  waste 
disposal  capacity.  Neither  the  incineration  nor  the  export  option 
can  be  foreclosed  at  this  point.  We  welcome  your  contribution  to 
this  debate  and  your  effort  to  bring  additional  information  to  bear 
on  the  decision-making  process.  It  will  help  the  Departmant's 
review  of  the  costs,  environmental  concerns,  dependability  and 
other  considerations  relating  to  these  two  waste  disposal  options. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  begin  first  with  Mr.  Marsh.  I  want  to  make 
sure  I  understand.  It  has  been  a  long  day. 

There  are  items  Hke  batteries  that  the  State  doesn't  permit  to  be 
burned.  What  other  items  are  there? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  draft  permit  to  look 
at  that  with  particularity,  but  there  are  things  such  as  batteries 
which  could  create  additional  loads  of  metals  to  the  waste  stream, 
which  can  be  prevented  by  proper  collection.  There  are  things,  obvi- 
ously a  small  quantity  of  hazardous  waste  from  households.  We 
have  not  yet  achieved  a  program  to  separate  those  from  the  waste 
stream,  but  some  legislation  passed  in  the  State  legislature  gives 
the  authority  to  the  State  to  provide  some  money  for  localities  to 
develop  programs  for  household  hazardous  waste  separation.  Obvi- 
ously, anything  other  than  that,  any  commercial  quantity  of  haz- 
ardous waste  would  be  absolutely  prohibited  from  being  introduced 
into  the  waste  stream. 

Then  there  are  things  like  certain  very  wet  products,  like  grass, 
that  don't  bum  well,  that  we  would  also  like  to  see  excluded.  I 
don't  recall,  maybe  Mr.  Lynn  does,  what  the  other  items  are  that 
are  specifically  excluded. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  have  another  question  for  him.  How  would  the  city 
guarantee  that  these  items  are  not  burned? 

Mr.  Lynn.  There  are  a  number  of  ways.  There  are  laws  that  for- 
bid the  placing  of  these  materials 

Mr.  Towns.  I  am  a  little  concerned  about  the  laws,  because  first 
of  all  there  was  a  law  passed  in  1990,  I  thought,  that  would  pre- 
vent these  kinds  of  facilities  from  being  built.  And  now  this  one  has 
not  even  been  built,  and  the  law  took  place  in  1990,  and  you  are 
going  to  build  this  in  1994.  So  I  am  a  little  skeptical  about  laws. 

But  anyway,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Lynn.  For  example,  it  is  illegal  to  place  automobile  batteries 
into  the  residential  waste  stream.  We  are  adopting  rules  this 
spring  that  will  forbid  putting  the  grass  clippings  into  the  waste 
put  out  at  the  curb  by  residential  users.  And  we  have  enforcement 
agents  whose  job  it  is  to  enforce  those  laws.  In  addition,  there  will 
be,  of  course,  the  continuing  monitoring  of  emissions  from  the  facil- 
ity, which  is  another  check  on  how  things  are  working. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  come  back  to  you  too,  Mr.  Marsh.  You  know, 
I  want  to  make  certain  I  heard  you  correctly. 

You  said  that  the  emission  from  a  car  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
same  amount  of  a  state-of-the-art  incinerator? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Not  exactly.  What  my  staff  calculated  is  the  portion 
of  the  diesel  truck  emissions  which,  because  of  incomplete  combus- 
tion, does  also  produce  dioxins;  and  by  looking  at  the  hourly  rate 
of  a  diesel  truck  operating  on  the  highways  of  New  York  City,  com- 
pared to  the  output  from  the  incinerator  as  permitted,  with  the 
very  low  dioxin  levels  that  are  allowed,  that  it  would  take  about 
23  trucks  of  that  type  to  be  equivalent  to  the  hourly  emissions  from 
the  incinerator. 

It  is  just  a  way  of  comparing  risks  that,  while  that  particular 
comparison  didn't  go  into  the  decisionmaking  process,  it  is  illus- 
trative of  two  things:  There  are  a  lot  of  other  risks  out  there  from 
dioxin  that  people  are  subjected  to;  and  second,  that  we  really 
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ought  to  be  paying  attention,  as  well,  to  those  risks  and  reducing 
them  as  much  as  possible. 

The  city  of  New  York,  and  Manhattan  in  particular,  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  fine  particulate  portion  of  this  rule.  One  of  the  major 
sources  of  that  is  diesel  trucks.  They  also  have  adherent  dioxin  par- 
ticles. So  we  need  to  put  our  great  attention  on  those  things  as  well 
as  on  reducing  incineration's  contribution  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible. 

Mr.  Towns.  Well,  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  explain  it  that  way  be- 
cause I  was  going  to  say  to  you  that  two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right. 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Towns.  That  was  my  concern  there. 

Back  to  you,  Mr.  Lynn.  You  indicated  that  the  mayor — and  I  am 
happy  to  hear  that — ^is  reviewing  this.  And  it  is  my  understanding 
that,  according  to  the  clock  that  is  ticking,  that  he  has  7  days  to 
make  a  decision. 

So  I  am  hoping  that  the  information  that  is  coming  forth  from 
the  doctors,  the  kind  of  information  that  is  very,  very  important  in 
the  decisionmaking  process — when  you  hear  the  medical  folks  say, 
based  on  information  that  they  have  already  been  able  to  collect, 
that  this  would  not  be  the  area  to  put  a  facility  of  this  nature.  So 
I  am  hoping  in  the  deliberation  that  that  information  will  also  be 
considered. 

I  don't  want  to  hold  you.  I  just  want  to  say  one  other  thing. 

What  assurances  are  there  that  the  facilities  will  operate  as  spec- 
ified in  the  permit  or  as  it  does  on  the  day  of  the  test  bum? 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  an  excellent  question.  I  am  glad  that  was 
brought  up  by  the  Federal  representatives. 

That  is  a  matter  of  great  concern.  We  have,  therefore,  factored 
into  the  permit,  a  number  of  devices  to  make  sure.  No.  1,  that  we 
know  of  any  problems  that  occur  on  an  hourly  basis  through  con- 
tinuous emission  monitoring,  a  device  that  reports  on  emissions 
continuously,  as  well  as  staff  members  who  will  be  hired  in  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Conservation  to  monitor  the  activities, 
all  of  the  emission  data  and  the  operating  requirements,  to  oversee 
things  like  the  introduction  of  improper  materials  on  the  tipping 
room  floor,  such  as  batteries  or  grass  or  whatever  it  happens  to  be. 

We  also  have  enforcement  tools  factored  into  the  permit  so  that 
there  will  be  stipulated  penalties  if  certain  things  go  wrong.  And 
there  will  be  payments  to  be  made.  So  there  will  be  an  economic 
incentive  for  the  operator  to  meet  the  permit  conditions  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis. 

Mr.  Towns.  Well,  how  would  the  public  find  out? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  the  permit  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  And 
perhaps  we  haven't  done  as  good  as  job  as  we  should  of  letting  the 
public  know  exactly  what  is  in  the  permit  to  be  sure  that  if  the  fa- 
cility is  built,  it  will  be  operated  properly. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  close  by  saying  this,  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  saying  since  we  already  have  pollutants  in  our  community, 
we  should  be  tolerant  of  the  incinerator  emissions.  I  don't  see  how 
this  is  a  step  forward  in  cleaning  our  air  or  protecting  our  children. 
It  seems  to  be  contrary  to  what  we  were  trying  to  do  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1990. 
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So  I  wanted  to  leave  you  with  that  thought.  Thank  you  very, 
very  much. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Arthur  Kell,  New  York  City  toxics  project  coordi- 
nator and  New  York  public  interest  research  group  and  Barbara 
Burger,  chairperson  of  the  solid  waste  advisory  Doard.  Let  me  wel- 
come you  both.  When  the  green  light  goes  on,  you  have  5  minutes. 
Your  entire  statement  will  oe  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Kell. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARTHUR  S.  KELL,  NEW  YORK  CITY  TOXICS 
PROJECT  COORDINATOR,  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  INTEREST  RE- 
SEARCH GROUP  [NYPIRG] 

Mr.  Kell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  holding  this 
hearing  today  and  for  your  endeavors  on  this  issue.  There  is  some 
advantage  in  going  toward  the  end  of  the  day  in  that  you  can  hear 
a  lot  of  statements  made  by  various  parties  and  be  able  to  com- 
ment on  them.  I  think  I  will  do  that  in  the  course  of  my  testimony. 

I  think  it  is  rather  extraordinary,  some  of  the  comments  that 
were  made. 

As  you  heard  there  is  little  in  the  way  to  validate  a  lot  of  the 
health  assessments  that  have  been  done  and  validate  the  rosy  pic- 
ture that  is  painted  by  incinerator  developers  and  consultants. 
Health  risk  assessments  are  built  on  successive  layers  of  assump- 
tions and  subjective  views  as  to  what  constitutes  acceptable  risk. 

As  you  heard,  the  city  of  New  York  has  opposed  hazardous  waste 
incinerator  in  Linden,  NJ.  The  health  risk  for  that  facility  is  simi- 
lar to  the  level  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  facility.  So  you  have 
a  city  administration  that  is  not  in  agp'eement  with  itself. 

Sometimes  health  risk  assessments  use  models  that  assume  that 
most  of  the  pollutants  never  touch  the  ground,  or  you  have  a  situa- 
tion that  was  used  in  the  Navy  Yard  situation  where  a  certain 
amount  of  assumptions  are  made  about  the  soil  that  is  available, 
an  assumption  that  doesn't  correlate  very  well  with  Brooklyn. 

I  was  happy  to  hear  Mr.  Marsh  mention  the  fact  that  he  is  con- 
cerned about  diesel  emissions  in  regard  to  particulates  and  his  con- 
cern about  the  adequacy  of  the  national  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards for  particulates.  The  American  Lung  Association  has  filed  a 
lawsuit  to  revise  this  standard.  There  have  been  suggestions  in  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  Times  that  50  to  60,000  people  per  year 
die  from  particulate  pollution  throughout  the  coimtry. 

To  put  sort  of  an  understandable  face  on  the  emissions  fi^-om  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  incinerator  and  the  Southwest  Brooklyn  incin- 
erator, you  should  know  that  the  permits  will  allow  them  to  emit 
335,000  pounds  of  particulates  every  year.  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
quantity  of  emissions  from  about  8,550  diesel  garbage  trucks  oper- 
ating 6  days  a  week  for  a  year.  If  these  trucks  were  30  feet  long 
and  placed  end  to  end,  they  would  form  a  line  48.5  miles  long. 

As  Mr.  Marsh  mentioned,  Manhattan  is  going  to  be  considered 
a  nonattainment  area  for  particulates  and  is  only  located  about 
1,000  meters  from  Brooklyn.  And  part  of  the  EPA's  PSD  permit 
that  they  have  drafted  relies  on  data  and  examination  that  was 
done  prior  to  1988. 
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Nitrogen  oxide,  which  is  a  precursor  to  ozone  smog,  is  also  of  con- 
cern. It  is  well  known  that  we  are  in  severe  noncompliance  with 
ozone  standards  in  New  York  City  and  less  well  known  that  we  are 
close  to  nonattainment  for  nitrogen  dioxide.  Despite  the  fact  that 
we  are  enduring  this  situation,  the  proposed  incinerators  would  be 
permitted  to  emit  3  million  pounds  of  nitrogen  oxides  every  year. 
This  is  equivalent  to  365,000  cars  traveling  25  miles  a  day  365 
days  a  year.  It  also  represents,  believe  it  or  not,  about  9.4  percent 
of  all  vehicle  miles  traveled  every  year  by  cars  in  New  York  City 
and  Nassau  County  and  Westchester  County  combined. 

It  is  unfortunate  to  see  the  Dinkins  administration  submit  an  off- 
sets plan  that  would  allow  the  city  to  take  credit  for  closure  of 
apartment  house  incinerators.  We  don't  want  to  see  the  city  return 
to  the  days  when  those  facilities  were  operating.  And  we  urge  the 
current  mayor  to  withdraw  that  plan. 

The  State  commissioner,  Thomas  Jorling,  has  indicated  that  the 
degree  of  nonattainment  is  a  very  serious  issue  for  the  economy. 
He  has  said  that  the  offsets  program,  "is  a  very,  veiy  severe  pro- 
gram. To  say  that  to  achieve  this  is  going  to  be  possible,  it  may  not 
be.  It  simply  may  not  be  if  we  are  going  to  add  more  sources  in 
a  severe  nonattainment  area." 

And  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  testimony  earlier,  the  fact 
that  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  incinerator  might  absorb  all  the 
available  nitrogen  oxide  offsets  and  could  have  a  serious  impact  for 
any  business  that  would  like  to  locate  here. 

For  dioxin,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  emit  about  2  pounds  in  the  course  of  their  operation  of  20  years. 
It  might  not  seem  like  a  lot,  but  it  was  the  amount  released  in 
Seveso,  Italy.  It  would  not  be  in  the  same  area — a  wider  area  and 
over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  Mr.  Stasiuk's  analysis.  If  you 
look  at  the  appendix,  you  will  see  why  he  believes  the  incinerator 
is  well  below  what  is  of  concern  in  recent  studies  concerning 
noncarcinogenic  risks. 

And  he  refers  to  a  study  with  rhesus  monkeys,  which  I  am  famil- 
iar with  and  is  in  my  testimony,  and  the  implications  for 
endometriosis.  You  will  see  that  he  is  saying  that  for  the  lowest 
dose  of  dioxin  g^ven  to  the  rhesus  monkeys  there  was  a  positive  im- 
pact and  some  concern  about  endometriosis.  Therefore,  that  is  the 
low  point  of  our  knowledge  at  this  point.  It  doesn't  say  that  effects 
below  the  doses  that  were  given  are  safe. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  because  the  doses  that  would  be  received 
from  the  Navy  Yard  incinerator  are  8,000  times  lower,  that  this  is 
now  a  comfortable  margin.  I  don't  draw  the  same  conclusions  from 
that  whatsoever. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  statement  by  Dr.  Olden  that  there 
are  incinerators  out  there  that  don't  emit  anything.  I  thought  we 
were  a  long  ways  from  that  kind  of  debate  that  happened  10  vears 
ago.  I  think  it  is  an  outrageous  remark.  I  have  reviewed  a  lot  of 
data  about  incinerators  generally  and  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  any  incinerator  that  can  accomplish  that. 

As  regards  mercury,  there  was  a  preliminary  report  put  out  by 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  which 
found  that  the  existing  levels  of  mercury  contamination  in  seafood 
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alone  could  cause  serious  concern  for  childbearing  women,  and  that 
the  exposures  from  seafood  mercury  levels  does  not  justify  allowing 
additional  exposure  from  anthropogenic  sources.  Ajid  tnat  means 
that  the  over  4,000  pounds  of  mercury  that  the  incinerators  could 
emit  each  year  in  New  York  City  should  be  considered,  because 
mercury  levels  in  New  York  are  very  high. 

In  conclusion,  we  adopt  an  approach  that  if  a  risk  can  be  avoid- 
ed, then  it  should  be,  regardless  of  how  well  quantified  it  can  be. 
If  there  is  a  superior  solid  waste  management  technique  that  exists 
that  can  reduce  the  loads  of  toxic  chemicals,  then  it  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  succeed. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  landfill  can  only  go  so  far,  that  in- 
cinerators are  necessary  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  Fresh  Kills 
landfill  on  Staten  Island.  I  find  this  a  specious  argument. 

With  the  demise  of  plans  to  build  even  a  small  ash  landfill  in 
New  York  City,  the  proposed  incinerators  have  become  staging 
points  for  export  of  ash.  The  incinerators  are  part  and  parcel  of  an 
export  strategy.  If  New  York  City  is  going  to  export  the  waste,  it 
should  calculate  the  economics. 

I  have  calculated  that  collection  of  waste  incineration,  and  export 
of  ash  in  these  two  incinerators  would  cost  $320  million  annually 
in  the  year  2000.  Collection  and  export  of  the  same  quantity  of  un- 
burned  waste  would  cost  about  $270  million. 

Solving  the  Fresh  Kills  landfill  problem  must  be  done  by  maxi- 
mizing waste  reduction  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  with  reduc- 
tion and  recycling.  Those  who  argue  that  incineration  and  export 
of  ash  would  help  relieve  Staten  Island's  burden  are  merely  sup- 
porting an  extraordinarily  expensive  export  strategy.  It  is  the  strat- 
egy of  millionaires.  Export  of  unbumed  waste  would  save  the  city 
$50  million  a  year  and  a  lot  of  air  pollution. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  an  incinerator  proposed  for  Lin- 
den, NJ  is  wrong,  but  an  incinerator  in  Brooklyn  is  right.  They 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  pollution  is  justified  if  it  is  spread 
around  evenly.  We  have  long  held  the  view  that  incineration  is  the 
dirtiest  and  costliest  technolos'  available.  We  can't  afford  it  in 
Brooklyn,  we  can't  afford  it  in  New  Jersey,  and  we  can't  afford  it 
in  this  country. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  veiy  much,  Mr.  Kell. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kell  follows:] 
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Good  morning.  My  name  is  Arthur  Kell.  I  am  the  New  York  City  Toxics  Project 
Coordinator  for  the  New  York  Public  Interest  Research  Group  (NYPIRG).   NYPIRG  is  a 
student-directed  research  and  advocacy  with  more  than  twenty  offices  throughout  New  York 
State.   We  have  maintained  a  keen  interest  and  involvement  in  solid  waste  management 
issues  from  the  inception  of  the  campaign  to  pass  the  "Bottle  Bill"  in  the  1970s  and  the  ill- 
fated  voyage  of  the  "Mobro"  garbage  barge  in  1987,  to  the  passage  of  the  New  York  City 
Solid  Waste  Management  Plan  in  1992  and  the  challenge  of  making  intensive  waste 
prevention,  recycling  and  composting  a  reality  in  1994. 

Throughout  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  has  been  the  fervent  hope  of  too  many  public 
officials  at  every  level  of  government  to  build  a  network  of  new  or  rebuilt  incinerators 
throughout  the  city  starting  with  a  3,000  ton  per  day  facility  at  the  Wallabout  Channel  in  the 
E  jooklyn  Navy  Yard.  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  nine  years  after  applying  for  state  and  federal 
permits,  no  permits  have  been  issued  for  the  Navy  Yard  incinerator  proposal,  that  the  future 
of  the  proposal  is  highly  uncertain  and  that  the  opp)osition  to  the  proposal  continues  to  grow. 
New  York  City  is  fortunate  that  it  still  has  the  opportunity  to  stop  this  project  and  the 
proposed  Southwest  Brooklyn  incinerator. 

My  testimony  today  is  concerned  with  the  existing  environmental  conditions  in  New 
York  City,  the  air  emissions  of  the  two  incinerators  and  the  impacts  of  incinerator  pollutants 
generally. 

Unfortunately,  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  studies  of  the  impacts  of 
operating  incinerators  on  public  health  and  the  environment.  There  is  little  to  validate  the 
rosy  picture  that  is  painted  by  incinerator  consultants  and  developers  in  regards  to  the  safety 
of  incineration.    Health  risk  assessments  are  built  upon  successive  layers  of  assumptions  and 
subjective  views  of  what  constitutes  acceptable  risk.  For  example,  while  the  City  of  New 
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York  Depanmcnt  of  Sanitation  has  long  held  the  view  that  a  cancer  risk  of  about  one  per 
million  is  acceptable  firom  the  proposed  Navy  Yard  incinerator,  the  City  of  New  York 
Corporation  Counsel  has  stated  that  the  same  level  of  risk  is  "not  a  clearly  acceptable  risk 
level"  in  court  briefs  entered  in  opposition  to  a  hazardous  waste  incinerator  proposed  for 
Linden,  New  Jersey.' 

In  general,  the  environmental  assessments  conducted  to  date  for  the  incinerators  have 
not  taken  into  account  the  existing  levels  of  pollution  in  New  York  City.  They  also  tend  to 
place  great  confidence  in  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  established  pursuant  to 
the  Qcan  Air  Act  and  similar  State  air  emission  guidelines.  Unfortunately,  for  many 
pollutants,  the  federal  government  has  been  unable  to  determine  if  a  safe  level  of  exposure 
even  exists.  Our  knowledge  of  the  complex  interaction  between  pollutants  is  limited,  as  is 
the  understanding  of  the  precise  mechanism  by  which  toxins  effect  the  body.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  known  that  New  Yorkers  already  live  in  an  environment  that  is  hazardous  to  their 
health.  The  proposed  garbage  incinerators  will  unquestionably  add  to  that  burden  in  a 
significant  way.  Today,  I  will  address  six  pollutants  that  are  commonly  associated  witii 
garbage  incineration  and  that  are  of  critical  concern  to  New  Yorkers. 

1.  Particulates. 

For  a  number  of  years,  researchers  have  been  focusing  attention  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  federal  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standard  (NAAQS)  for  particle  pollution  of  50 
micrograms  per  cubic  meter.  Evidence  builds  to  support  the  position  that  the  particulate 
levels  currendy  endured  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  around  the  country  are 
unacceptable,  notwithstanding  the  NAAQS.   Not  surprisingly,  the  American  Lung 
Association  filed  a  lawsuit  on  October  12,  1993  to  force  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  revise  the  NAAQS  for  particulates.  The  following  excerpt  from  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  summarizes  the  concern  over  particulate  pollution: 

Recent  epidemiologic  studies  have  focused  on  the  adverse  effects  of  fine 
particles,  which  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  respiratory  tree  than  larger 
particles  .  .  .  [d]aily  PMio  levels  have  been  correlated  with  respiratory 
symptoms,  peak  expiratory  flow  rates,  and  the  use  of  medication  for  asthma  in 
children  with  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  with  small  degrees  of  impairment 
in  pulmonary  function  in  adults  ...  in  a  recent  study  in  Seattle,  increases  in  the 
PMiO  level  were  associated  with  increases  in  emergency  room  visits  for 
asthma.    In  the  Seattle  study,  the  mean  PMio  level  that  was  associated  with 
increases  in  emergency  room  visits  was  30  micrograms  per  cubic  meter,  or  one 
fifth  of  the  current  U.S.  standard  .  .  .  Dockcry  and  co-workers  report  an 
association  between  particulate  air  pollution  and  excess  long-term  mortality  .  . 
.  [a]fter  adjusting  for  known  risk  factors,  they  found  a  significant  association 
between  fine-particulate  pollution  and  deaths  fix>m  cardiopulmonary  disease, 
lung  cancer,  and  all  causes  considered  together.^ 


'  Sherwood,  O.  Peter.  Coiporation  Counsel  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Slate  of  New  Jersey  Administrative 

Office  of  Administrative  Law.  In  the  Matter  of  GAF  Chemic^  Coiporation,  Petitioner  vs.  City  of  Linden,  et  al.. 
Respondents.  "Initial  Post-Hearing  Brief."  March  16, 1992.  p.  87. 

^  Schenker,  Marc,  M  J).,  MP.H.  "Air  Pollution  and  Monality."   New  England  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Editorial.  Vol.329.  No. 24.  December 9, 1993.  pp.  1807-1808. 
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Prominent  news  articles  have  declared  that  widespread  mortality  may  be  associated 
with  particulate  pollution: 

Several  studies  have  concluded  that  tens  of  thousands  of  deaths  are 
being  caused  in  the  United  States  each  year  by  a  form  of  air  pollution  that  for 
the  most  part  falls  within  current  legal  limits:  tiny  particles  of  soot  that  are 
inhaled. 

Rough  calculations  emerging  from  studies  at  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  suggest  that  50,000 
to  60,000  deaths  a  year  are  caused  by  the  particle  pollution,  a  far  larger  number 
than  any  other  form  of  pollution  and  one  that  rivals  the  death  toll  from  some 
cancers.^ 

The  draft  permits  for  the  proposed  Brooklyn  incinerators  would  allow  them  to  emit 
about  335,000  pounds  of  particulates  every  year.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of 
particulate  emissions  from  about  8,550  diesel  garbage  trucks  operating  six  days  a  week  for 
one  year.*   If  these  trucks  were  each  30  feet  long  and  they  were  placed  end-to-end,  they 
would  form  a  line  over  48.5  miles  long. 

The  information  regarding  the  inadequacy  of  the  NAAQS  and  the  quantity  of 
particulates  that  would  be  allowed  to  be  emitted  from  the  incinerators  is  not  good  news  for 
New  Yorkers.  There  is  reason  for  serious  concern  regarding  existing  particulate  pollution 
levels  in  New  York  City.   Maximum  and  average  PMiQ  levels  in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Bronx 
and  Staten  Island  were  measured  in  1989  at  42  and  36  micrograms  per  cubic  meter, 
respectively.^  Ominously,  Manhattan,  less  than  1,000  meters  from  Brooklyn,  will  soon  be 
classified  as  an  area  that  is  in  nonattainment  of  the  NAAQS  for  PMiQ.* 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  draft  Prevention  of  Significant  Deterioration 
permit  for  the  Navy  Yard  proposal  is  based  on  the  fact  that  New  York  City  is  currently  in 
compliance  with  the  NAAQS.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  determination  was 
made  in  1988.  I  urge  you  to  request  that  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  reopen  the 
unfinished  permit  process  for  the  purpose  of  reexamining  the  impacts  of  the  incinerator's 
particulate  pollution. 

2.  Nitrogen  Dioxide  and  Ozone-Smog. 

Nitrogen  oxides  are  of  concern  both  as  nitrogen  dioxide  and  as  a  precursor — along 
with  volatile  organic  compounds — of  ozone-smog.  There  is  no  debate  that  New  York  suffers 
from  some  of  the  worst  ozone-smog  pollution  in  the  country.  As  categorized  by  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1990,  New  York  City's  ambient  air  quality  is  in  severe  nonattainment  of 
the  NAAQS  for  ozone  of  0.12  parts  per  million.  Less  well  known  is  the  fact  that  New  York 


3  See.  for  example:  Hills,  Philip  J.  "Studies  Say  Soot  KiUs  Up  to  60,000  in  U.S.  Each  Year."  The  New 

York  Times.  Monday,  July  19. 1993.  p.  1. 

*  Based  on  the  emission  rate  for  the  diesel  garbage  truck  fleet  as  calculated  in:  New  York  City  Solid  Waste 
Management  Plan.  Appendix  7-C.  (Appendix  A).  8.550  trucks  is  about  7.5  times  as  many  trucks  as  assumed  for 
the  Department  of  Sanitation's  1990  average  daily  fleet 

5  New  York  City  Solid  Waste  Management  Plan.  Appendix  6-A.  August  1992.  p.  29. 

*  Inside  EPA's  Environmental  Policy  Alert.  Vol.  X,  No.  22.  October  27, 1993.  p.  25. 
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City's  ambient  air  quality  is  extremely  close  to  being  in  nonattainmcnt  of  the  NAAQS  for 
nitrogen  dioxide  of  0.05  pans  per  million.^ 

Just  as  with  the  particulate  standard,  there  is  widespread  concern  that  the  NAAQS  for 
ozone  is  not  protective  of  public  health.  Once  again,  the  American  Lung  Association  is  suing 
EPA  to  revise  the  standard. 

Despite  the  fact  that  New  Yorkers  already  endure  severe  ozone-smog  pollution,  the 
proposed  Brooklyn  incinerators  would  be  allowed  to  emit  almost  3  million  pounds  of  nitrogen 
oxides  every  year.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  oxides  emitted  by  over 
365,000  cars  traveling  25  miles  per  day,  365  days  per  year.*  It  also  represents  about  9.4 
percent  of  all  vehicle  miles  traveled  every  year  by  cars  in  New  York  City,  Nassau  County  and 
Westchester  County  combined.' 

Pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990,  the  City  of  New  York  has  to 
obtain  1.3  tons  of  reductions  in  existing  sources  of  nitrogen  oxides  to  offset  every  ton  of  new 
nitrogen  oxide  emissions  from  the  proposed  incinerators.   However,  both  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Conservation  and  the  EPA  have  tried  to  exempt  the  incinerator 
from  offset  requirements  using  the  rationale  that  the  proposal  applications  were  already  under 
review  and  considered  complete  prior  to  November  15,  1992.   Last  summer,  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  and  Governor  Cuomo  enacted  a  law  which  forces  the  two  proposed 
incinerators  to  partially  comply  with  the  offset  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990.  Unfortunately,  under  the  New  York  State  Clean  Air  Act  Compliance 
Act,  the  City  of  New  York  is  allowed  to  use  volatile  organic  compounds  to  offset  emissions  of 
nitrogen  oxides.  The  City  complained  that  reductions  in  nitrogen  oxides  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

On  December  15,  1993,  Mayor  Dinkins  submitted  an  offsets  proposal  for  the  proposed 
incinerators  which  attempts  to  use  the  following  sources  as  offsets: 

1.  Closure  of  apartment  building  incinerators  since  January  1,  1989; 

2.  Closure  of  the  Betts  Avenue  and  Grecnpoint  incinerators; 

3.  Reconstruction  and  upgrading  of  the  Southwest  Brooklyn  incinerator  to  reduce 
volatile  organic  compound  emissions. 

Despite  the  critical  nature  of  New  York  City's  air  quality  for  both  nitrogen  dioxide  and 
ozone-smog,  the  City  of  New  York  is  effectively  proposing  to  return  to  the  days  when  over 
one  thousand  private  and  municipal  incinerators  operated  throughout  the  city.   If  this  proposal 
succeeds,  an  excellent  opportunity  to  actually  maintain  an  improvement  in  air  quality  would 
be  squandered. 


^  One  monitor  recorded  an  average  of  0.049  pans  per  million  in  1989.  Source:  New  York  City  Solid  Waste 

Management  Plan.  Appendix  6-A.  August  1992.  Table  1-9. 

8  Based  on  the  federal  nitrogen  oxides  emission  standard  of  0.4  grains  per  mile  for  new  cars. 

9  Based  on  the  nitrogen  oxides  emission  standard  of  0.4  grams  per  mile  for  new  cars.  10,300  miles  traveled 
per  year  for  private  automobiles  and  138.5  million  vehicle  miles  traveled.  Sources:  42  U.S.C.  §  7521(g)(Table  G); 
U.S.  Federal  Highway  Administration.  Highway  Statistics,  Annual  1991;  and  New  Yoric  State  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation.  New  York  State  Implementation  Plan.  Carbon  Monoxide  Attainment 
Demonstration.  New  York  Metropolitan  Area.  November  1992.  p.  77. 
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However,  the  ramifications  of  the  nitrogen  dioxide  and  ozone-smog  pollution  caused 
by  the  incinerator  potentially  extend  far  beyond  air  pollution.  The  State  Department  of 
Environmental  Conservation  Commissioner  Thomas  Jorling  has  clearly  articulated  that 
offsets  are  an  extraordinarily  valuable  commodity,  the  lack  of  which  could  have  devastating 
impacts  on  the  economy: 

No  longer  is  the  currency  of  economic  development  going  to  be  a  real  estate  tax 
break,  a  business  tax  break  or  a  grant  from  DED  [Department  of  Economic 
Development].  It's  going  to  be:  do  you  have  an  offset  to  make  available  to 
allow  a  new  source  to  be  built  in  this  state?   If  you  don't  have  that,  you  don't 
have  any  economic  development  .  .  .  This  [offsets]  program  starts  November 
15  [1992]  .  .  .  It's  a  very,  very  severe  program  ...  To  say  that  to  achieve  this 
is  going  to  be  possible — it  may  not  be.  It  simply  may  not  be  that  we  are  going 
to  add  the  introduction  of  new  sources  in  a  severe  nonattainment  area  ...  .'0 

It  appears  that  the  City  of  New  York  would  like  to  use  every  available  offset  of 
nitrogen  oxides  solely  for  the  proposed  Navy  Yard  incinerator,  and  that  Commissioner  Jorling 
would  approve  of  the  idea.  A  proposal  for  a  paper  recycling  facility  in  the  Bronx  is  already 
confronting  the  fact  that  nitrogen  oxides  offsets  would  be  extraordinarily  difficult  to  find. 
Apparently,  the  message  from  the  Dinkins  and  Cuomo  administrations  was  that  incineration 
is  more  important  than  economic  development  and  recycling.   NYPIRG  cannot  support  this 
type  of  public  policy. 

3.  Dioxin. 

The  proposed  incinerators  together  would  be  allowed  to  emit  about  two  pounds  of 
2,3,7,8  tetrachlorinated  dibenzo-para-dioxin  (TCDD)  equivalents  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  of  operation."   This  might  seem  insignificant  except  for  the  fact  that  it  represents  two 
or  three  times  as  much  TCDD  as  was  released  in  the  most  famous  dioxin-related  industrial 
accident  in  the  world,  which  occurred  at  Seveso,  Italy  in  1976.  While  the  dioxin  would  be 
released  in  a  far  wider  area  than  in  Seveso,  it  is  important  to  note  that  independent 
researchers  and  the  federal  government  have  not  been  able  to  establish  if  there  is  a  safe  level 
of  exposure  to  dioxin. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the  concern  with  dioxin  has  been  with  carcinogenicity — 
health  risk  assessments  for  incinerators  almost  always  focus  solely  on  this — concern  has 
increased  that  the  most  severe  dioxin-related  problems  are  not  carcinogenicity: 

More  potent  than  some  of  the  body's  natural  chemical  messengers,  TCDD 
suppresses  the  immune  system  of  mice  at  least  100  times  more  effectively 
than  corticosterone,  a  hormone  known  for  that  effect,  dioxin  researchers  say. 
In  fact,  increasing  evidence  suggests  that  TCDD's  ability  to  mess  with  the 


10 


Jorling,  Thomas.  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation. 
Audio  tape  transcription  of  comments  before  the  Air  Management  Advisory  Commioee.  September  16,  1992. 
Albany,  New  York. 

11  Based  on  the  draft  permit  emission  limit  of  0.00000293  pounds  per  hour  per  unit  for  the  Navy  Yard 

proposal  and  0.000000089  pounds  per  hour  per  unit  for  the  Southwest  Brooklyn  proposal 
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immune  system — not  its  carcinogenicity — may  represent  its  greatest  threat  to 
public  health. '2 

There  is  concern  that  portions  of  the  existing  population  are  already  suffering  dioxin-related 
immune  system  problems: 

[Nancy  Kerkvliet  of  Oregon  State  University  at  Corvallis]  suspects  that  most 
Americans — who  harbor  about  30  parts  per  trillion  (ppt)  of  dioxins  in  their 
blood — including  about  7  ppt  of  TCDD — fall  below  the  range  of  dioxin 
exposures  that  can  jeopardize  immunity.   However,  she  adds,  populations  that 
commonly  receive  higher  doses,  such  as  nursing  infants  (SN:  4/26/86,  p.  264), 
chemical  workers  and  people  who  consume  large  quantities  of  fish,  could 
conceivably  experience  compromised  immunity.^^ 

There  is  also  recent  research  which  has  linked  dioxin  to  endometriosis: 

In  human  beings,  there  is  evidence  that  high  doses  of  this  environmental  toxin 
cause  cancer  and  binh  defects,  and  in  a  colony  of  female  rhesus  monkeys  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  researchers  have  found  that  it  can  also  play  a  key  role  in 
endometriosis.   According  to  a  report  published  in  the  November  issue  of 
Fundamental  and  Applied  Toxicology,  79%  of  the  monkeys  that  were  exposed 
to  relatively  low  levels  of  dioxin  developed  the  disease;  the  severity  of  the 
condition  increased  with  the  dosage.'^ 

The  jury  is  far  fi-om  in  regarding  the  safety  of  releasing  additional  dioxin  into  the 
environment. 

4.  Mercury. 

Mercury  contamination  in  the  environment  is  surprisingly  widespread  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.   In  1991,  it  was  reported  that  there  are  at  least  21  states  of  the  United 
States  and  two  Canadian  provinces  which  have  issued  health  advisories  on  "methylmercury- 
contaminated  freshwater  fish."''  Garbage  incinerators  have  been  implicated  in  this 
contamination: 

Scientists  have  a  better  understanding  of  where  the  mercury  originates:  Some 
is  natural,  and  some  enters  as  fallout  from  distant  air  polluters — large 
incinerators,  smelters  and  coal-fired  power  plants.'* 

An  extensive  review  of  the  impacts  of  garbage  incineration  on  mercury  levels  in  New 
Jersey  led  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  and  Energy  to  a 
preliminary  finding  that  effectively  argues  against  the  construction  of  any  new  sources  of 
mercury: 


12 


Science  News.   "Dioxin's  Other  Face."  Volume  141.  January  11, 1992.  p.  24. 
^  Science  News.   "Dioxin'sOtherFaee."  Volume  141.  January  11, 199X  p.  27. 

'*  Science.  "Dioxin  Tied  to  Endometriosis."  Volume  262.  November  26,  1993.  p.  1373. 

^  Science  News.  "Mercurial  Risks  from  Acid's  Reign."  Volume  139.  March  9, 1991.  p.  153. 

'*  Science  News.  "Mercurial  Risks  from  Acid's  Reign."  Volume  139.  March  9.  1991.  p.  152. 
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There  docs  not  appear  to  be  a  margin  of  safety,  however,  for  significant 
increases  in  methylmercury  exposure  ...  If  child-bearing  women  are  already 
potentially  at  risk  for  fetal  harm  from  seafood  consumption  alone,  then  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  state  to  protect  them  from  additional  sources  while 
simultaneously  determining  how  to  reduce  exposure  to  current  seafood  mercury 
levels.  The  latter  does  not  justify  allowing  additional  exposure  from 
anthropogenic  sources.'^ 

Emphasis  added. 

Given  the  extensive  concern  in  New  Jersey  with  mercury  contamination  due  to 
seafood  consumption  alone,  it  should  be  little  solace  to  New  Yorkers  that  the  proposed 
incinerators  would  be  allowed  to  emit  over  4,467  pounds  of  mercury  every  year. 

5.  Lead. 

Lead  poisoning  could  easily  be  considered  the  leading  environmental  health  threat  in 
New  York  City.  A  1990  Environmental  Defense  Fund  study  showed  that  75%  of  New  York 
City  children  have  more  than  10  micrograms  of  lead  per  deciliter  of  blood'^ — the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control's  current  "action  level"  for  risks  from  blood-lead  poisoning." 

According  to  the  Hearing  Repon  written  by  the  administrative  law  judge  in  the  State 
permit  application  proceeding  for  the  Navy  Yard  proposal,  ambient  lead  air  levels  would 
increase  by  as  much  as  9%  as  a  result  of  the  incinerator. 2"  The  current  draft  permits  would 
allow  the  proposed  incinerators  combined  to  emit  about  3,750  pounds  of  lead  annually. 

Emissions  from  the  proposed  Navy  Yard  incinerator  will  certainly  fall  within  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "lead  belt"  in  New  York  City.  Four  communities  within  this 
"lead  belt" — Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Bushwick,  Fort  Greene  and  Brownsville — have  recorded 
"almost  50  percent  of  the  reported  cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  New  York  City  from  1970  to 
1986."^'  Lead  contamination  in  the  North  Brooklyn  area  has  been  known  for  years: 

Lead  levels  in  the  surface  dust  and  soils  of  Fulton  Ferry  and  certain  areas  of 
Williamsburg-Greenpoint  are  estimated  to  be  dangerously  high  and  medically 
unacceptable  when  compared  to  levels  in  Mill  Basin.22 


'^  New  Jersey  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  and  Energy.  'Task  Force  on  Mercury  Emissions 

Standard  Setting."  Preliminary  Report.  Volume  2.  September  1992.  p.  96. 

'*  Legacy  of  Lead:  America' s  Continuing  Epidemic  (rf  Childhood  Lead  Poisoning.  Environmental  Defense 

Fund.  Washington.  D.C.  March.  1990.  Tables  A-3,  A-4,  A-5. 

1'  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Centers  for  Disease  Control.  Preventing  Lead  Poisoning 

in  Young  Children.  1991.  p.  1. 

®  O'ConnOT,  Robert  Administrative  Law  Judge.  New  York  State  Department  of  Environmental 

Conservation.  "Hearing  Report  In  the  Matter  of  the  Application  to  Construct  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Solid 

Waste  Management  Facility."  1989.  p.  45. 

^  The  New  York  Environment  Book.  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council.  Eric  A.  Goldstein  and  Mark  A. 

Izeman.  New  York  City.  1990.  p.  172. 

^  "A  Report  on  the  Public  Health  Implications  of  Environmental  Lead  in  the  Fulton  Feny  acd 

Williamsburg-Greenpoint  Areas  of  Brooklyn."  Prepared  for  the  New  York  City  Department  of  City  Planning  by 

P£.  Bmbaker  Associates,  Inc.  March  11, 1985.  p.  i. 
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The  Department  of  Health  conducted  tests  in  Williamsburg  in  1992  and  found  that  56 
of  152  sites  had  concentrations  that  were  at  or  above  1,000  parts  per  million^^ — a  level  of  lead 
that  few  would  dispute  is  a  serious  environmental  and  public  threat 

Conclusion 

NYPIRG  adopts  the  approach  that  if  a  risk  can  be  avoided,  then  it  should  be.  If 
superior  solid  waste  management  methods  exist  that  can  reduce  the  load  of  toxic  chemicals 
on  the  environment,  then  they  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  succeed.   Intensive  waste 
prevention  and  recycling  should  be  given  such  an  opportunity.  It  just  so  happens  that  waste 
prevention  and  recycling  are  significantly  cheaper,  provide  more  jobs  and  greatly  conserve 
energy. 

There  are  those  who  say  that,  since  recycling  can  only  go  so  far,  incinerators  are 
necessary  to  relieve  the  burden  that  the  Fresh  Kills  landfill  places  on  Staten  Island.   This  is  a 
specious  argument. 

In  some  circumsunces,  health  impacts  must  be  weighed  against  other  realities.   It  is 
in  such  a  comparison  that  the  incinerator  proposals  lose  any  remaining  semblance  of 
credibility.  With  the  demise  of  plans  to  build  even  a  small  ash  landfill  in  New  York  City,  the 
proposed  incinerators  have  become  simply  a  staging  point  for  export  of  trash  in  the  form  of 
ash  and  residues.   In  short,  the  incinerators  are  part  and  parcel  of  an  export  strategy.   If  New 
York  City  is  going  to  export  waste,  then  it  should  examine  this  proposal  from  an  economic 
perspective.  I  have  calculated  that  collection  of  waste,  incineration  and  expon  of  ash  from  the 
two  incinerators  would  cost  about  $320  million  per  year  in  the  year  2000.  Collection  and 
exjwrt  of  the  same  quantity  of  unbumed  waste  would  cost  about  $270  million  per  year.^^ 

Solving  the  Fresh  Kills  landfill  problem  must  be  done  by  maximizing  waste  prevention 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  Those  who  argue  that  incineration  and  expon  of  ash  would 
help  relieve  Staten  Island's  burden  are  in  reality  supporting  an  extraordinarily  expensive 
export  strategy.  They  have  a  superior  argument:  expon  of  unbumed  waste  would  save  the 
city  $50  million  per  year  and  a  lot  of  air  pollution. 

There  are  others  who  say  that  an  incinerator  proposed  for  Linden,  New  Jersey  is 
wrong,  but  that  an  incinerator  in  Brooklyn  is  right  NYPIRG  does  not  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  pollution  is  justified  if  it  is  spread  around  evenly.  We  have  long  held  the  view  that 
incineration  is  the  dirtiest  and  costiiest  technology  available.  We  can't  afford  it  in  Brooklyn, 
we  can't  afford  it  in  New  Jersey  and  we  can't  afford  it  anywhere  in  this  country. 

Thank  you  for  the  opponunity  to  testify  at  today's  hearing. 


^  Myers,  Steven  Lee  .  "New  York  Lead-Test  Results,  Mean  lo  Reassure.  Do  the  Opposiie."  The  New  York 

Tunes.  SepKmber6, 1992.  p.  1. 

^  Based  on  an  expon  cost  of  $100  per  ton  and  fiscal  data  from:  Setnng  the  Record  Straight.  New  York 

Public  Interest  Research  Group.  Arthur  S.  Kell.  1992.  pp.  46  and  76. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Ms.  Burger. 


STATEMENT  OF  BARBARA  BURGER,  CHAIRPERSON, 
BROOKLYN  SOLID  WASTE  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Ms.  Burger.  Grood  giflemoon.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  committee  hearing, 

I  am  Barbara  Burger.  I  am  the  chairperson  of  the  Brooklyn  Solid 
Waste  Advisory  Board,  a  board  of  citizens  with  expertise  in  solid 
waste  and  commimity  issues  appointed  by  Borough  President  Gold- 
en to  advise  officials  such  as  yourselves  and  the  citizens  of  Brook- 
lyn on  solid  waste  matters. 

Let  me  first  make  it  clear  that  we  are  and  have  always  been 
against  the  use  of  incineration  as  a  solid  waste  management  strat- 
egy. In  his  remarks  earlier  Borough  President  Grolden  hit  the  mark 
when  he  discussed  both  the  health  and  economic  problems  of  pur- 
suing the  incineration  strategy.  The  current  national  debate  on 
health  care  has  clarified  the  linkage  between  economic  ruin  and 
poor  health  planning. 

It  is  ironic  that  while  you  folks  in  Washington  are  trying  to  set 
policy  to  take  advantage  of  the  economic  and  health  benefits  of  pre- 
ventive care,  the  New  York  City  officials  are  trying  to  sabotage  the 
effort  by  adding  tons  of  new  pollutants  into  our  air. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  committee's  attention  two  recent 
studies  examining  the  economic  benefits  of  reducing  air  pollution. 
These  studies  performed  for  southern  California  agencies  used 
state-of-the-art  epidemiological  modeling  to  predict  the  economic 
impact  of  lowering  southern  California's  ozone  and  particulate  air 
pollution  levels  to  a  point  where  they  would  comply  with  national 
ambient  air  quality  standards.  As  with  New  York  City,  many  coun- 
ties in  southern  California  are  designated  in  nonattainment  by  the 
EPA  for  many  pollutants. 

These  studies  are  notable  for  their  painstaking  approach  to  de- 
veloping a  model  of  how  pollutants  impact  on  the  economics  of  a 
population.  The  authors  separated  populations  by  demographics 
and  exposure  to  outdoor  ambient  air,  they  used  dose-response  func- 
tions to  estimate  the  relationship  between  pollutant  levels  and  res- 
piratory symptoms  such  as  coughing  all  the  way  to  death,  and  they 
combined  all  of  this  information  to  predict  not  only  the  direct 
health  care  costs  of  symptoms  related  to  pollution,  but  also  the  lost 
productivity  resulting  from  effects  such  as  restricted  activity  and 
missed  work  days. 

These  scientists  concluded  that  if  southern  California  were  to 
lower  ozone  and  particulate  levels,  the  State  of  California  would  re- 
alize an  economic  benefit  of  between  $3.7  billion  and  $20  billion 
with  a  conservative  best-guess  estimate  of  $9.4  billion  annually. 
These  studies  do  not  tell  us  that  the  economic  cost  of  incineration 
in  New  York  City  will  be  billions  of  dollars,  but  they  do  suggest 
that  if  we  avoid  adding  tons  of  pollutants  to  New  York  s  air,  we  can 
save  millions,  if  not  billions,  of  economic  dollars  for  New  York  City. 

In  light  of  the  economic  benefits  that  could  be  realized  by  lower- 
ing levels  of  air  pollution,  it  is  fantastic  that  State  officials  conclude 
that  it  is  in  the  city's  best  interest  to  use  any  reductions  we  have 
managed  to  achieve  in  the  past  few  years  to  justify  additional  air 
pollution  now. 
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Many  of  us  testifying  at  this  hearing  are  compelled  to  fight  the 
city's  incineration  policy  because  of  health  and  economic  risk,  but 
the  real  tragedy  oi  this  continuing  conflict  is  the  loss  of  time  and 
money  and  focus.  Andy  Lynn  of  the  Department  of  Sanitation 
should  not  have  been  here  today.  He  should  be  working  on  waste 
reduction  legislation  and  the  development  of  waste  recycling 
plants.  In  fact,  none  of  us  should  be  here  today. 

Municipal  officials  must  recognize  that  the  health  and  economic 
impacts  of  incineration  so  concern  citizens  of  this  city  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Brooklyn  in  particular  that  they  will  fight  as  long  and  as 
hard  as  is  necessary  to  stop  this  policy.  There  is  an  inevitability 
to  the  opposition  that  makes  any  more  m vestment  in  t^iis  policy  as 
reprehensible  as  spending  hundreds  of  dollars  for  toilet  seats. 

We  are  frustrated  at  expending  enormous  resources  on  a  policy 
that  will  effect  a  maximum  15  percent  of  the  waste  stream.  Be- 
tween 1982  and  1990,  the  Department  of  Sanitation  expenditures 
increased  a  whopping  88  percent,  and  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  expenditures  increased  93  percent.  These  in- 
creases were  larger  than  the  increases  for  the  whole  expense  budg- 
et. 

The  price  of  processing  our  garbage  will  not  decrease  any  time 
soon.  We  must  stop  piddling  around  with  bad  investments  in  waste 
management  strategies.  We  must  have  higher  expectations  than  10 
percent  for  waste  reduction.  We  must  target  more  of  our  waste  for 
recycling.  We  must  invest  in  waste  reuse  and  recycling  industries, 
and  we  must  not  ignore  the  environmental  and  economic  benefits 
of  exporting  waste. 

As  directed  by  the  talented  people  who  serve  on  the  Brooklyn 
Solid  Waste  Advisory  Board,  who  would  like  to  sincerely  move  on 
to  other  issues  of  more  importance,  I  ask  you  to  do  the  following: 
Advance  Chairman  Town's  incineration  moratorium  bill,  H.R.  424; 
two,  require  that  any  legislation  on  waste  export  provide  maximum 
flexibility  to  receiving  States;  and  three,  use  whatever  means  you 
have  to  convince  Mayor  Giuliani  to  withdraw  the  air  emissions  off- 
sets plan  so  that  he  can  honor  his  campaign  promise  to  review  al- 
ternatives to  incineration. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Burger  follows:] 
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January  24,  1994 

Testimony  of  the  Brooklyn  Solid  Waste  Advisory  Board  before  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Subcommittee  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 


Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  members  of  Congress  and  guests.    My 
name  is  Barbara  Burger,  I  am  the  Chairperson  of  the  Brooklyn  Solid  Waste  Advisory  Board, 
a  board  of  citizens  with  expertise  in  solid  waste  and  community  issues  appointed  by  the 
Borough  President  to  advise  officials,  such  as  yourselves,  and  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  on 
solid  waste  policy. 

Let  me  first  make  it  clear  that  we  are  and  have  been  against  the  use  of  incineration  as 
a  solid  waste  management  strategy. 

In  his  remarks  earlier,  Borough  President  Golden  'hit  the  mark'  when  he  discussed 
both  the  health  and  economic  problems  of  pursuing  the  incineration  strategy.   The  current 
national  debate  on  healthcare  has  clarified  the  linkage  between  economic  ruin  and  poor  health 
planning.   It  is  ironic  that  while  you  folks  in  Washington  are  trying  to  set  policy  to  take 
advantage  of  the  economic  and  health  benefits  of  preventative  care,  New  York  City  officials 
are  trying  to  sabotage  the  effort  by  adding  tons  of  new  pollutants  to  our  air. 

To  support  this  contention,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  committee's  attention  two 
recent  studies  examining  the  economic  benefits  of  reducing  air  pollution''^.   These  studies 
performed  for  Southern  California  agencies  used  state  of  the  art  epidemiological  modeling  to 
predict  impact  lowering  Southern  California's  ozone  and  particulate  air  pollution  levels  to  a 
point  were  they  would  comply  with  national  ambient  air  quality  standards.    As  with  New 
York  City,  many  counties  in  Southern  California  are  designated  in  Non-Attainment  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  many  pollutants. 

These  studies  are  notable  for  their  painstaking  approach  to  developing  a  model  of  how 
pollutants  impact  on  the  economics  of  a  population.   The  authors  separated  populations  by 
demographics  and  exposure  to  outdoor  ambient  air;  they  used  dose-response  functions  to 
estimate  the  relationship  between  pollutant  levels  and  repiratory  symptoms;  and,  in  the  end, 
they  combined  all  this  information  to  predict  not  only  the  direct  healthcare  costs  of  the 
incident  of  symptoms  but  the  lost  productivity  resulting  from  effects  such  as  restricted 
activity  and  missed  workdays. 

These  scientists  concluded  that  if  Southern  California  were  to  lower  ozone  and 
particulate  pollution  levels  just  to  the  point  where  they  would  meet  national  standards,  the 
state  of  California  would  realize  an  economic  benefit  of  between  3.7  And  20  billion  dollars, 
with  a  conservative  best  guess  of  $9.4  Billion  annually. 

These  studies  do  not  tell  us  that  the  economic  cost  of  incineration  in  nyc  would  be 
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billions  of  dollars,  but  they  do  suggest  that  if  we  avoid  adding  tons  of  pollutants  of  New 
York's  air  we  would  save  millions,  if  not  billions,  of  dollars. 

In  light  of  the  economic  benefits  that  could  be  realized  by  lowering  levels  of  air 
pollution,  it  is  fantastic  that  City  officials  conclude  it  is  in  the  city's  interest  to  use  any 
reductions  we  have  managed  to  achieve  in  the  past  few  years  to  justify  additional  air 
pollution. 

Many  of  us  testifying  at  this  hearing  are  compelled  to  fight  the  city's  incineration 
policy  because  of  the  health  and  economic  risks,  but  the  real  tragedy  of  this  continuing 
conflict  is  the  loss  of  time,  money  and  focus.    Andy  Linn  and  Jane  Levine  of  the  Department 
of  Sanitation  should  not  be  here  today;  they  should  be  busy  working  on  waste  reduction 
legislation  and  the  development  of  recycling  processing  plants. 

In  fact,  none  of  us  should  be  here  today.   Municipal  officials  must  recognize  that  the 
health  and  economic  impacts  of  incineration  so  concern  the  citizens  of  this  city,  and  the 
people  of  Brooklyn  in  particular,  that  they  will  fight  as  long  and  as  hard  as  is  necessary  to 
stop  this  policy.    It  is  to  their  credit  that  more  than  10  years  from  the  announcement  of  a 
major  incineration  strategy,  no  permits  have  been  issued,  incinerators  have  been  shut  and 
plans  have  been  extensively  scaled  back.   There  is  an  inevitability  to  the  opposition  that 
makes  any  more  investment  in  this  policy  as  reprehensible  as  spending  hundreds  of  dollars 
for  toilet  seats. 

We  are  frustrated  at  expending  enormous  resources  on  a  policy  affecting  a  maximum 
of  15%  of  the  waste  stream.   Between  1982  to  1990,  Department  of  Sanitation  expenditures 
rose  88%  and  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  expenditures  increased  93%,  both 
increases  larger  than  the  increase  in  the  whole  expense  budget.   The  price  of  processing  our 
garbage  will  not  decrease  anytime  soon.    We  must  stop  piddling  around  with  bad  investments 
in  waste  management  strategies.    We  must  have  higher  expectations  than  10%  for  waste 
reduction.    We  must  target  more  of  our  waste  for  recycling.   We  must  invest  in  waste  reuse 
and  recycling.    And,  we  must  not  ignore  the  environmental  and  economic  benefits  of 
exporting  waste. 

As  directed  by  the  talented  people  who  serve  on  the  Brooklyn  Solid  Waste  Advisory 
Board,  who  would  sincerely  like  to  move  on  to  more  constructive  issues  of  critical 
importance,  I  ask  you  to: 

1)  Advance  Chairperson  Towns'  incineration  moratorium  bill,  HR  424, 

2)  Require  that  any  legislation  on  waste  export  provide  maximum  flexibility  to  receiving 
states,  and 

3)  Use  whatever  means  you  have  to  convince  Mayor  Giuliani  to  withdraw  the  air 
emissions  offset  plan  so  that  he  can  honor  his  campaign  promise  to  carefully  examine 
alternatives  to  incineration. 

-2- 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  for  the  work  that  you  are  doing,  both  of 
you.  And  I  agree  with  you,  Barbara,  that  we  should  not  be  here. 
And  I  wish  that  we  did&i't  have  to  be  here,  because,  as  you  know, 
this  is  a  plan  that  they  are  putting  forth  in  an  area  that  has  great 
population  density, 

I  think  that  when  you  look  at  some  of  the  factors  and  some  of 
the  comments  that  were  made  here  today,  that  this  project  is  some- 
thing that  shouldn't  move  forward  without  a  whole  lot  of  discus- 
sion. I  think  we  could  say  that  is  clear.  Everybody  can  see  it.  But 
the  people  that  are  in  the  decisionmaking  process,  they  can't  quite 
see  it,  and  that  bothers  me. 

Let  me  go  to  a  couple  of  questions.  The  city  has  argued  that  recy- 
cling is  limited.  The  question  is,  what  is  that  limit?  Just  a  few 
years  ago  the  city  said  we  could  recycle  probably  up  to  25  percent. 
Now  we  hear  that  we  can  do  up  to  50  percent.  We  have  doubled 
our  recycling  potential  in  the  last  3  years. 

What  do  you  think  are  the  real  limits? 

Mr.  Kell.  Well,  I  think  that  the  limits  on  what  has  been  consid- 
ered achievable  has  always  had  a  lot  to  do  with  what  materials  are 
going  to  be  targeted  in  the  waste  stream.  If  you  are  only  going  to 
target  6  materials  out  of  20,  you  have  automatically  limited  the 
amount  that  you  can  do.  As  that  number  has  increased,  the  possi- 
bilities increased. 

Recycling  has  limits.  If  you  target  all  the  materials,  you  are 
going  to  have  some  level  of  nonparticipation  and  some  level  of  resi- 
due. And  we  have  supported  for  a  long  time  that  in  order  to  supple- 
ment, you  know,  widespread  education  programs  to  get  source  edu- 
cation at  the  highest  possible  level,  that  you  supplement  this  pro- 
gram by  taking  all  of  that  waste  that  is  put  out,  in  whatever  cat- 
egory it  is  in,  to  processing  facilities  so  that  it  can  be  further  sepa- 
rated out  and  the  corrections  can  be  made  for  whatever  incorrect 
sorting  was  done  at  the  curb. 

We  would  like  to  see — and  I  say  "we";  I  think  I  speak  for  the 
citywide  Recycling  Advisory  Board  and  a  lot  of  the  environmental 
groups  in  town — that  you  do  away  with  the  garbage  pail,  that  you 
have  four  different  recycling  sorts,  and  that  the  recycled  items  go 
to  a  city  processing  facility.  And  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
with  a  recycling  program  we  can  go  much  further  than  a  garbage 
incinerator  in  terms  of  reducing  the  amount  of  landfill  space  that 
we  need. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  am  very  familiar  with  your  background,  so  I  am 
comfortable  in  asking  you  this  question.  I  must  admit  that  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  argument  that  has  been  put  forth  by  some  of 
our  witnesses  today  that  we  have  to  build  the  incinerator  because 
Fresh  Kills  is  bad.  And  I  agree  that  Fresh  Kills  is  bad.  But  I  was 
taught  that  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  What  are  good  options 
we  could  recommend  to  the  mayor? 

Ms.  Burger.  Chairman  Towns,  I  think  that  what  we  have  is  a 
problem  with  perspective.  I  mean,  people  in  government  and  policy 
areas  are  also  anticipating  what  the  next  question  is.  And  because 
the  answer  to  how  much  can  you  do  in  waste  reduction — which,  of 
course,  is  the  most  cost-effective  mechanism  of  all — and  what  you 
can  do  in  recycling,  is  that  we  don't  know  the  upper  limit  yet. 
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We  know  that  it  is  above  50  percent  in  recycling  and  we  know 
that  it  is  more  than  10  percent  in  waste  reduction.  But  they  are 
always  looking  for  an  explanation  for,  well,  what  do  you  do  with 
the  rest?  And  the  only  explanation  I  can  come  up  with  is  why  the 
resources  of  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  seem  to  be  fo- 
cused on  dealing  with  3,000  tons  of  garbage  a  day  when  we  are 
dealing  with  a  total  of  24,000  to  27,000  tons  a  day. 

They  are  focusing  on  answering  the  question  of  what  do  we  do 
with  tne  rest?  And  they  are  saying  we  have  no  alternative  and  we 
have  to  go  here.  I  just  don't  tnink  they  are  looking  at  the  alter- 
natives. That  is  why  what  you  folks  in  Washington  do  is  so  critical 
in  terms  of  the  export  legislation. 

I  spent  some  time  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  I  know  that  while 
they  may  not  be  happy  about  getting  our  garbage,  if  they  get  a 
good  price  for  it,  they  will  be  more  than  happy  to  take  our  garbage, 
provided  it  is  done  safely  and  in  an  environmentally  reasonable 
way.  The  economics  of  the  industry  are  such  that  incineration,  eco- 
nomically, is  a  bad  choice.  So,  therefore,  we  have  to  figure  out — 
in  terms  of  cost  benefit,  waste  reduction  has  to  be  the  primary, 
first  focus. 

The  Brooklyn  SWAB  is  about  to  embark  on  a  dedicated  drive  to 
improve  the  cultural  consciousness  of  waste  reduction  and  recy- 
cling. You  have  begun  to  see  it,  but  until  we  all  start  to  incorporate 
it  in  a  way  similar,  that  we  are  all  wearing  seat  belts  now  and 
none  us  were  doing  it  in  the  1970's,  we  have  to  start  thinking 
about  what  we  are  bujnng  and  how  much  packaging  is  involved 
with  it  and  also  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  it  once  we  get  home. 

I  think  that  will  work  on  a  significant  part.  The  rest  of  it  is  an 
inner  process. 

Landfill,  under  the  right  circumstances,  is  an  economically  fea- 
sible alternative.  It  is  not  for  Staten  Island,  but  that  is  not  the  only 
landfill  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Kell.  I  very  much  understand  your  question,  and  with  all 
due  respect  to  Representative  Molinari  and  Borough  President  Mol- 
inari,  I  find  there  is  a  credibility  gap  in  loudly  opposing  the  inciner- 
ator in  Linden,  NJ,  and  supporting  the  one  in  Brooklyn  when  they 
have  the  same  health  risks.  I  think  that  their  argument,  which  is 
putting  the  incinerators  here  and  exporting  the  ash,  is  an  expen- 
sive export  argument.  If  they  want  to  export  it  and  get  it  off  of 
Staten  Island,  they  can  do  it  a  lot  easier  and  more  cheaply  by  ex- 
porting directly. 

If  you  look  at  the  incineration  budget  that  is  set  out  in  the  solid 
waste  management  plan  that  was  approved  in  1992,  to  pay  for 
these  two  incinerators  with  collection  and  everything,  would  be 
over  $300  million  a  year.  Much  of  that  is  not  in  the  budget  right 
now.  It  would  dwarf  the  recycling  program. 

There  is  an  attitude  problem  there  that  we  have  money  for  incin- 
eration at  that  level,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  we  do  not 
have  it  for  recycling.  There  are  no  magic  ways  out.  There  are  tre- 
mendous problems  that  we  have  in  the  State  legislature  getting 
basic  waste  prevention  legislation  going.  We  continue  to  work  very 
hard  on  that. 

On  the  recycling  level,  there  is  an  expansion  of  the  materials 
that  are  going  to  be  targeted.  In  the  solid  waste  plan,  they  are 
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going  to  be  expanding  beyond  the  six  materials  that  we  have  now. 
That  is  supposed  to  be  coming  toward  the  end  of  this  year  or  next. 

But  the  final  fi'ontier  is  composting  at  the  curb  food  and  organic 
waste,  because  that  is  the  largest  single  segment  of  the  waste 
stream  in  New  York  City  and  the  one  that  is  not  planned  for,  to 
be  targeted  for  composting,  and  that  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
increasing  our  percentage. 

Ms.  Burger.  Another  alternative  would  possibly  be  lifting  the  re- 
strictions on  kitchen  disposal  units  which  would  divert  a  significant 
part  of  the  organic  material.  And  we  would  have  to  solve  problems 
in  other  areas,  but  in  terms  of  collection  costs,  that  is  another  al- 
ternative. 

Arthur  is  absolutely  right,  there  is  an  attitude  problem  that  is 
focusing  limited  resources,  that  I  prefer  to  see  used  on  at  least 
daycare  and  health  care,  to  build  an  incinerator  when  you  could 
use  that  money  for  other  things.  I  don't  understand  the  attitude. 
Nobody  has  been  able  to  explain  that  to  me. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  just  say  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  explain 
it  to  me,  either. 

Let  me  thank  both  of  you  for  your  testimony.  You  have  been  ex- 
tremely helpful.  Thank  you  very  much. 

At  this  time  we  would  like  to  call  to  the  witness  table.  Rabbi  Jo- 
seph Weber,  Luis  Acosta,  Bill  Vinicombe,  Craig  Hammermem,  and 
Eric  Blackwell. 

Mr.  Blackwell,  why  don't  you  go  first? 

Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  ERIC  BLACKWELL,  LOCAL  RESIDENT, 
FORT  GREENE,  AND  PUBLISHER,  FORT  GREENE  NEWS  AND 
BEDFORD-STUYVESANT  TIMES 

Mr.  Blackwell.  Yes,  good  day,  Congressman  and  Mr.  Chmrman. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  Eric  Blackwell  and  I  am  a 
local  resident  of  Fort  Greene  and  a  community  school  board  mem- 
ber and  the  publisher  of  the  Fort  Greene  News  and  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  Times.  As  a  local  newspaper  editor  and  publisher,  I 
have  researched  the  historical,  cultural,  environmental,  and  socio- 
economic impact  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  As  a  local  elementary 
school  teacher  in  Fort  Greene,  I  had  the  responsibility  of  teaching 
the  small,  delicate  survivors  of  the  highest  infant  mortality  rate  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  a  rate  that  is  higher  than  many  far  less 
developed  nations.  These  little  survivors  were  responsible  for  learn- 
ing while  being  inflicted  with  the  highest  incidence  of  lead  poison- 
ing. 

I  think  that  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  over  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  is  not  just  a  struggle  to  prevent  the  building  of  the  inciner- 
ator, but  it  is  also  a  call  to  acknowledge  the  relevance  of  the  histor- 
ical past  of  the  Navy  Yard.  Just  by  calling  it  a  Navy  Yard,  we  ne- 
gate at  least  200  years  of  previous  histoiy.  This  tragic  failed  vision 
that  includes  an  incinerator  now  undermines  the  historical  and  cul- 
tural relevance  of  the  Navy  Yard. 

You  now  have  in  your  possession  a  map  that  was  generated  as 
recently  as  1855,  I  think  it  is.  Even  earlier  than  that.  And  that  was 
by  Gen.  Jeremiah  Johnson.  And  in  that  map,  at  the  site  marked 
at  the  bottom  where  it  is  the  prisoner's  graveyard,  that  happens  to 
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be  the  site  of  the  incinerator.  So  this  incinerator  not  only  threatens 
our  environmental  health,  but  it  also  threatens  to  further  distort 
and  hide  the  historical  history  of  Africans  who  really  didn't  make 
this  country  through  their  navigation  of  the  ships  that  were  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

And  until  this  day  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  is  the  home  of  one 
of  only  two  oval  offices  in  our  country,  to  further  show  the  histori- 
cal relevance  of  it. 

Furthermore,  what  we  are  looking  to  get  the  U.S.  Navy  to  do  is 
acknowledge  the  responsibility  of  that  site  and  not  just  walk  away 
from  it.  Economic  transition  is  still  necessary  and  no  conversion  for 
the  Navy  Yard  has  been  put  in  place.  There  are  other  examples  of 
naval  installations  that  have  made  the  transition  economically;  and 
they  have,  in  fact,  aided  the  communities  that  surround  them  in 
going  into  the  future,  whereas  in  our  situation  with  the  Brookljoi 
Navy  Yard,  we  are  being  faced  with  a  naval  installation  no  longer 
in  place  that  threatens  the  existence  of  our  current  community. 

Most  of  the  community  that  was  built  around  the  Navy  Yard 
came  as  a  result  of  the  success  and  industry  in  the  Navy  Yard.  Be- 
fore it  was  a  Navy  Yard,  it  was  a  home  for  farmers  and  people,  par- 
ticularly free  people,  from  Africa  and  throughout  the  Caribbean 
who  came  through  that  port. 

We  are  asking  that  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  take  on — while  it 
approaches  its  200th  year  anniversary — ^that  it  take  on  the  signifi- 
cance that  it  has  had  in  the  communities  that  surround  it  and  in 
this  country. 

The — as  recently  as  the  late  1960*s,  there  were  some  20,000  peo- 
ple working  in  the  Navy  Yard.  At  its  height  in  the  early  1900's, 
there  were  up  to  70,000  people  working  in  the  Navy  Yard.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  less  than  5,000  working  in  the  Navy  Yard.  The 
houses  that  were  built  as  a  result  of  the  industry  are  still  there, 
but  the  jobs  that  paid  for  the  families  are  no  longer  there.  So  I 
think  we  should  use  this  opportunity  to  not  just  approach  opposi- 
tion to  the  incinerators,  but  we  should  also  use  this  opportunity  to 
build  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  so  that  it  can  provide  for  the  future 
generations  of  our  communities  and  serve  to  protect  the  historical 
relevance  of  the  Navy  Yard  in  that  it  is  the  site  of  a  burial  ground. 

And  on  that  map  it  says  that  it  is  a  prisoner's  burial  ground,  but 
actually  they  were  the  privateers,  the  African  and  Hispanic  com- 
munity people  who  fought  in  the  war  against  the  British;  and  they 
fought  on  the  side  of  tne  Dutch  in  the  war  against  the  British  in 
early  Brooklyn. 

So  this  is  a  portion  of  our  history  that  is  being  neglected.  While 
we  have  the  prison  ship/mariners  monument  in  Fort  Greene  this 
day,  there  still  has  not  been  anything  done  in  terms  of  the  Navy 
Yard. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Blackwell  and  the  map  referred 
to  follow:! 
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TATBME^T 


By  Saouttl  Srlc  Blackwoll 


Good  Day  ladles  and  gentleman.  Thank;  You  Congrassman  iTowna  for 
thiB  opportunity.  My  name  is  Samuel  Eric  Blackwell  I'm  a  local 
resident  of  Fort  Greene,a  comnunity  sjchool  board  nemb^r  in  the 
13th  district  and  publisher  of  two  ,  area  newspapers : The  Fort 
Greene  News  and  the  Bedford  Stuyvissant  Times.  As!  a  local 
newspaper  publisher  and  editor, I've  jresearchad  and  chronolised 
the  cultural, historical, environmental  :  and  socio-econoinic  impact 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  (BNY)  hasj  had  on  the  surrounding 
communities. In  many  ways  my  statement  is  a  plea  to  the  proper 
authorities  to  acknowledge  the  significance  the  BNY  has  on  our 
community  and  to  abandon  the  failed  Vision  that  calls  for  the 
building  of  a  incinerator  that  will  burn  3000  tons  of ;  garbage  a  . 
day.  Instead  we  should  use  this  opportunity  to  create  a  BNY  that 
builds  a  future  from  the  past,  a  BNY  \  that  can  once  ag4in  become 
the  seminal  economic  force  that  can  '  stabilize  the  surrounding 
communities  that  were  built  as  a  resujlt  of  industrial  Buccees  of 
BNY.  Several  communities  through  out  the  nation  have; made  the 
economic  transition  from  a  war  driven'  economy  to  form  industries 
that  are  historically  relevant,  culturally  correct  and 
financially  lucrative.  I  site  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  as  a 
example.  We  are  suffering  from  a  tragic  failure  of  leadership  the 
U.S.  Navy  should  not'  be  allowed  'to  walk  away  ifrom  its 
responsibilities.  They  have  a  responsjLbility  to  leave  in  tact  a 
history  rich  in  ethnic  diversity  filliad  with  victory  that  rests 
6^  the  graves  of  those  who  fought  for  the  freedom  and 
ili^ependence  of  our  country.  Haps  as  recent  as  the  early  1900 's 
acid  as  old  as  the  Late  1600 's  show  the  vast  africin  burial 
grounds  in  the  BYN.  Lets  not  make  the  same  cruel  and  insensitive 
mistake  that  the  Federal  G.S.A.  made;  in  lower  Manhattan.  Lets 
presff^rve  the  past  and  build  a  future.  If  the  fact  that  the  BNY  is 
culturally, historically  and  socio-ecbnomically  vital  to  "our 
community  is  not  enough  to  stop  this  plan,  then  let  the! fact  tbj^t, 
the  surrounding  communities  young  i  have  the  highest  ii).f!M^/- 
mortality  rate  in  the  state,  the  highest  incidence;  of  leiS^^ 
poisoning, and  the  most  cases  of  asthma' related  emergency  visittft 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
Rabbi  Weber. 

STATEMENT  OF  RABBI  JOSEPH  WEBER,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
UNITED  JEWISH  ORGANIZATION  OF  WILLIAMSBURG 

Mr.  Weber.  Hon.  Chairman  Towns,  I  am  Rabbi  Joseph  Weber, 
the  vice  president  of  the  United  Jewish  Organization  of  WilHams- 
burg,  and  the  first  vice  chairman  of  community  planning  board  No. 
1  in  Brooklyn,  which  includes  Greenpoint  and  Williamsburg  and  a 
member  of  the  Brooklyn  SWAB.  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Jewish  Organization  to  express  our  strong  opposition  to  the 
plan  to  build  the  garbage  burning  incinerator  in  the  Navy  Yard. 

Our  community  of  Williamsburg  is  a  very  densely  populated  area 
consisting  of  large  families.  We  have  large  housing  projects  in  very 
close  proximity  to  the  proposed  site,  inhabited  with  a  great  number 
of  people. 

The  air  qualitv  in  our  part  of  Brooklyn  is  already  poisoned  by  the 
emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  from  cars  and  trucks  traveling  on  the 
Brooklyn/Queens  Expressway,  which  cuts  through  our  neighbor- 
hood. Not  far  from  the  site  we  have  the  Greenpoint  incinerator 
which  already  pollutes  the  air,  as  well. 

We  have  been  advised  by  experts  in  the  field  and  we  know  that 
this  poses  a  gn*eat  danger  to  mothers,  children,  and  unborn  chil- 
dren, it  is  a  real  danger  for  all.  All  the  pollution,  chemicals, 
dioxins,  that  such  a  facility  produces  is  harmful  to  the  people  and 
we  cannot  agree  to  have  it  built  in  our  area. 

Many  of  our  people,  including  myself,  are  survivors  from  the  Hol- 
ocaust, and  many  residents  of  our  community  are  children  of  those 
survivors.  Just  the  thought  of  building  an  incinerator  here  de- 
presses us,  fills  us  with  fear  and  anxiety,  especially  when  we  know 
that  this  area  has  already  its  great  share  of  cancer  and  other  ill- 
nesses caused  by  environmentally  unhealthy  factors. 

As  vice  chairman  of  planning  board  No.  1,  I  can  tell  you  that  our 
board  has  already  opposed  this  plan  unanimously  time  and  time 
again. 

I  could  tell  you  that  the  issue  of  the  incinerator  has  united  our 
community  of  Williamsburg  and  Greenpoint  as  never  before.  All 
the  people  here,  Jews,  Hasidics,  Hispanics,  African-Americans,  Ital- 
ian-Americans, Poles,  Chinese,  all  are  against  poisoning  the  air. 

We  are  for  protecting  human  life  and  are  against  the  incinerator. 
We  have  formed  and  joined  various  organizations,  the  UJO,  El- 
Puente,  CAFE,  NYPIRG,  and  others  and  worked  together,  marched 
together,  demonstrated  together  to  fight  this  in  our  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ask  you  on  behalf  of  the  United  Jewish  Orga- 
nization of  Williamsburg  and  all  the  communities  and  residents  in 
our  area  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  reject  this  plan  and  dis- 
approve the  implementation  of  any  incinerator  for  the  benefit  and 
health  of  our  people  and  their  children. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Weber  follows:] 
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Mr.    Chairman-  t^  /OL'W^ 


My  name  is  Rabbi  Joseph  Weber;  I  am  the  vice  president  of  the 
United  Jewish  Organization  of  Williamsburg,  First  vice  chairman  of  the 
Community  Board  #  1,  Brooklyn-Greenpoint/Williamsburg  and  a  member 
of  SWAB  of  Bklyn. 

I  am  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  U.J.O.  to  express  our  strong  opposit- 
ion to  the  plan  to  build  a  garbage  burning  incinerator  in  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard.   Our  Community  of  Williamsburg  is  a  very  densely   populated 
area,  consisting  of  large  families.   We  have  large  housing  projects  in 
very  close  proXimity  to  the  proposed  site,  inhabited  with  a  great  number 
of  people. 

The  air  quality  in  this  part  of  Brooklyn  is  already  poisoned  by 
the  emissions  of  Carbon  Monoxide  from  cars  and  trucks  trveling  on  the 
Bklyn  Queens  Expressway  which  cuts  through  our  neighborhood. 

Not  far  from  the  site  we  have  the  Greenpoint  incinerator  which 
pollutes  the  area  as  well. 

We  have  been  advised  by  experts  in  the  field  of  the  great  dangers 
to  mothers,   children  and  unborn  children  such  an  incinerator  can  cause. 
All  the  pollution,  chemicals,  dioxins,  which  such  facilities  produce 
is  harmful  to  the  people  and  we  can!t  agree  to  have  it  built  in  our 
neighborhood . 

Many  of  our  people,  including  myself,  are  survivors  from  the 
Holocaust  and  many  residents  and  community  members  are  the  children 
of  those  surviviors.   Just  the  though  of  building  an  incinerator  here, 
depresses  us,  fills  us  with  fear  and  anxiety,  expecially  when  we  know 
that  this  area  has  its  greater  share  of  cancer  and  otlier  illnesses 
cause  by  enviromentally  unhealthy  factors. 

As  vice  chairman  from  the  Community  Board  #1,1  could  tell  you  that 
our  board  has  opposed  this  plant  unanimously .   All  the  time  again  and  again 
I  could  tell  you  that  the  issue  of  the  incinerator  hasuni ted  this 
community  of   Williamsburg  and  greenpoint  as  never  before.   All  the 
people  here-Jews,  Hassidim,  Hispanics,  Blacks,  African  American, 
Italian  American,  Poles,  Chinese  all  are  against  poisoning  our  air. 
All  are  for  protection  of  human  life  and  against  the  incinerator. 

We  have  formed  and  joined  various  organizations  with  the  U.J.O., 
El-Puente,  CAFE,  N.Y.P.E.R.G.  and  others.   We  work  together,  march 
together,  demonstrate  together  to  fight  this  plant  in  the  Navy  Yard. 
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Mr.  Chairman 

We  ask  you  in  behalf  of  the  U.J.O.,  Wsbg.  and  all  the  community 
and  residents  of  this  area,  to  do  everythinR  in  your  power  to  re  ject 
this  plan  and  dissaprove  the  implementation  of  any  incinerators  for  the 
benefit  and  health  of  our  people  and  their  children. 

Thank  You 
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Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Vinicombe. 

STATEMENT  OF  BILL  VINICOMBE,  SECOND  VICE  CHAIR,  PLAN- 
NING AND  DISTRICT  DEVELOPMENT,  COMMUNITY  BOARD 
NO.  2 

Mr.  Vinicombe.  I  am  Bill  Vinicombe,  the  second  vice  chair  of 
community  board  No.  2,  and  I  am  here  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
board  today. 

Community  board  No.  2  has  over  a  10-year  history  of  opposition 
to  the  construction  of  an  incinerator  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
The  proposed  incinerator  is  adjacent  to  neighborhoods  and  large 
city  housing  communities  where  people  live  Eind  children  grow.  A 
number  of  neighborhoods  have  some  of  the  highest  infant  mortality 
rates  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  negative  impacts  on  our  community 
in  a  community  where  air  quality  hot  spots  have  been  identified, 
and  where  vehicular  traffic  is  extremely  concentrated  and  seems  to 
be  growing  on  a  daily  basis.  Our  opposition  stems  from  concern, 
concern  about  not  only  the  health  of  the  residents  and  the  daily 
workers  and  visitors  to  our  community,  but  concern  about  the  ef- 
fect an  incinerator  would  have  on  the  entire  quality  of  life  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

The  dilemma  of  how  to  dispose  of  garbage  is  a  massive  problem 
and  burning  garbage  is  one  alternative,  but  not  the  alternative  that 
this  community  will  support.  Though  recycling  has  had  a  slow  be- 
ginning, it  has  become  a  way  of  life  in  our  city  and  should  continue 
to  expand  and  become  an  alternative  to  incineration.  The  neighbor- 
hoods of  our  district  were  among  the  first  to  begin  recycling,  and 
over  the  years  the  members  and  staff  of  community  board  No.  2 
have  taken  an  active  role  in  the  recycling  program  through  edu- 
cation, city  departmental  coordination  and  through  communicating 
to  residents  of  our  board  the  extreme  importance  of  this  effort  and 
we  are  proud  of  the  result.  We  will  continue  to  support  and  urge 
the  city  to  expand  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  current  recy- 
cling program  and  continue  to  stand  in  opposition  to  the  inciner- 
ator. 

Have  we  exhausted  all  possibilities  or  does  incineration  take  the 
easy  way  out?  Is  it  the  no-brainer?  New  York  has  always  been  a 
city  that  leads  and  not  a  city  that  follows.  We  should  strive  to  be 
a  leader  in  the  solution.  Before  we  throw  our  hands  up  and  adopt 
a  method  that  may  be  dangerous  and  detrimental  to  generations  to 
come,  why  not  examine  the  problem  more  closely?  Have  we  exam- 
ined all  the  possibilities? 

Most  of  the  garbage  we  produce  is  handed  to  us  in  the  form  of 
packaging  at  our  local  grocery  stores,  department  stores  and  fast 
food  establishments.  Let's  look  at  ways  we  can  reduce  what  we 
throw  away.  Burning  will  allow  us  to  continue  to  be  wasteful  and 
inefficient.  Let's  examine  ways  of  becoming  more  efficient  before  we 
simply  decide  to  burn. 

We  have  a  massive  problem  to  struggle  with,  but  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  lead  in  waste  management.  Let's  not  take  the  easy 
way  out  and  jeopardize  the  health  of  our  great  city. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Vinicombe  follows:] 
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Community  Board  Two  has  over  a  ten  year  history  of  opposition  to 
the  constrLiction  of  an  incinerator  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  The 
proposed  incinerator  is  adiacent  to  neiqhborhoods  and  large  city 
housina  commijnities  were  people  Jive?  and  children  prow.  A  number 
of  our  neighborhoods  have  some  of  the  highest  infant  mortality 
rates  in  City  of  New  York.  We  are  concerned  of  negative  health 
impacts  on  our  community.  A  community  where  air  quality  hot  spots 
have  been  identified,  where  vehicular  traffic  is  extremely 
concentrated  and  seems  to  be  growing  on  a  daily  basis.  Our 
opposition  stems  from  concern,  concarn  about  not  only  the 
health  of  the  residents  »*^  dai lyA visi tors  to  our  community,  but 
we  aTe  concerned  about  the  effect  an  incinerator  would  have  on 
the  entire  quality  of  life  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  dilemma 
of  how  to  dispose  garbage  is  a  massive  problem  and  btirning 
garbage  is  orie  alternative  but  not  the  alternative  that  this 
community  will  support.  Though  recycling  has  had  a  slow  beginning 
it  has  become  a  way  of  life  in  our  City  and  should  continue  to 
expand  and  become  b+Te  alternative  to  incineration.  The 
neighborhoods  of  our  District  were  among  the  first  to  begin 
recycling.  Over  the  years  the  members  and  staff  of  Community 
Board  Two  have  taken  active  roles  in  the  recycling  program 
through  education,  city  departmental  coordination  and 
communicating  to  the  residence  of  our  board  the  importance  of 
this  effort  and  we  are  proud  of  the  results.  We  will  continue  to 
support  and  urge  the  City  to  expand  and  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  current  recycling  program  and  will  continue  to  stand  in 
opposition  against  incineration  . 
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Have  we  exhausted  all  possibilities  or  does  incineration  take  the 
easy  way  out. is  it  the  no  brainier.  New  York  has  always  been  a 
citv  that  leads  and  not  a  city  that  follows.  As  a  leader  of 
garbage  production  we  should  strive  in  being  a  leader  in  the 
solution.  Before  we  throw  our  hands  up  and  adopt  a  method  that 
may  be  dangerous  and  dotrimpntal  to  generations  to  come  why  not 
examine  the  problem  more  closely.  Have  we  examined  all  the  possi- 
bilities. Most  of  the  qarbage  we  produce  is  handed  to  us  in  form 
of  packaging  at  our  local  grocery  stores,  department  stores  and 
fast  food  establishments.  Lets  look  at  ways  we  can  reduce  what  we 
throw  away.  Burning  will  allow  us  to  continue  to  be  wasteful  & 
inefficient.  Lets  examine  how  wo  can  become  less  wasteful  and 
more  efficient  before  we  decide  to  simply  burn.  We  have  a  massive 
problem  to  struggle  with  but  we  have  the  opportunity  to  lead  tt^iSa. 
in  waste  management.  Lets  not  just  take  that  easy  way  out  and 
jeopardize  the  health  of  our  great  city. 
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Mr.  Towns.  At  this  time,  we  will  receive  a  statement  from  Coun- 
cilwoman  Mary  Pinkett,  who  has  been  in  the  fight  for  many,  mziny 
years, 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  PICKETT,  COUNCILWOMAN 

Ms.  Pinkett.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  would  like  to  commend 
you  for  bringing  your  committee  to  New  York,  and  especially  to 
Brooklyn  because  we  know  that  this  is  the  prime  area  of  New  York. 
And  for  hearing  this  matter,  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  step 
that  you  have  taken,  and  I  commend  you  and  all  the  members  of 
your  committee  for  your  foresight,  for  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
we  thank  you  for  that. 

I  think  that  you  have  heard  so  much  of  the  scientific  evidence 
and  you  have  heard  a  lot  of  the  things  that  we  would  all  say,  and 
I  would  just  like  to  say  a  few  things  based  on  some  of  the  things 
that  I  have  heard.  And  some  of  the  things  that  I  feel  in  terms  of 
my  opinion  and  to  follow  up  what  has  been  said  by  my  colleagues 
here  at  the  table. 

We  are  a  diverse  group  at  this  table,  and  we  reflect  the  commu- 
nity that  we  represent.  That  is  the  thing  that  makes  this  struggle 
so  wonderful.  It  doesn't  matter  where  we  are  or  what  our  religion 
is,  we  have  come  together  in  a  common  struggle  to  save  our  lives 
and  to  save  the  lives  of  the  people  of  our  city,  because  this  is  not 
about  whether  or  not  a  piece  of  legislation  is  just  a  political  deci- 
sion or  not.  It  is  whether  or  not  we  will  live  and  whether  or  not 
there  shall  be  a  proliferation  of  death,  destroying  incidents  and  ill- 
nesses among  us. 

I  found  it  very  interesting,  and  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  talk  to 
them,  but  I  found  it  interesting  that  they  said  we  have  reduced  the 
level  for  lead  and  for  other  dioxins,  instead  of  saying,  well,  now  we 
have  decided  that  indeed  we  cannot  reduce  this  level.  We  have  to 
measure  up  and  say,  even  that  much  is  too  much.  Now  we  will 
make  it  easier  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  good  or  bad. 

What  we  ought  to  be  talking  about  is,  however,  indeed,  we  can 
make  the  environment  in  which  we  live  better. 

You  asked  the  question,  why  in  a  dense  population  such  as  this 
would  we  put  an  incinerator?  And  if  we  look  at  where  incinerators 
were  placed  throughout  this  country  the  question  would  be,  why 
not?  Where  else  are  they  placed?  Why  are  they  placed  there?  What 
purpose  does  it  serve? 

It  is  very,  very  interesting  when  we  talk  about  violence  and  teach 
children  and  people  about  violence,  the  violence  we  do  to  people  to 
tell  them  that  their  lives  are  not  important  and  it  really  doesn't 
matter  if  you  live  or  you  don't  live.  I  can  put  an  incinerator  in  your 
neighborhood  and  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  about  it.  I  pass  a 
law.  I  can  do  testing  on  you. 

Well,  we  haven't  had  any  real  testing  on  human  beings,  but  it 
is  OK.  You  are  a  pretty  good  guinea  pig;  we  will  start  with  you. 

You  say,  well,  we  don't  do  that  kind  of  thing  in  our  country.  We 
are  not  that  kind  of  a  society.  That  is  not  true.  We  are  talking  now 
about  radiation  that  was  done  to  people  without  their  knowledge 
and  we  said,  but  we  got  informed  consent  from  people  who  didn't 
actually  know  what  was  happening  to  them.  We  have  incidents,  of 
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course,  of  people  who  had  a  placebo  and  no  medication  and  who 
were  there,  and  why  were  they? 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  we  must  consider  is  this: 
There  are  highways,  there  are  bridges,  there  are  cars  and  tremen- 
dous toxicity  in  the  area  because  of  the  way  in  which  we  live. 
There  are  great  incidences  of  cancer.  There  are  large  numbers  of 
asthma.  There  are  large  numbers  of  people  who  are  ill  already,  and 
our  children  show  evidence  of  this  illness  and  ailment. 

There  are  women  who  have  increased  evidence  of  breast  cancer, 
ovarian  cancer.  We  don't  know  why,  but  all  the  same  this  has  fall- 
en down  upon  them.  And  mavbe  it  is  not  from  an  incinerator, 
maybe  they  drank  the  water;  but  whatever  it  is,  it  seems  to  me 
that  laws  must  have  a  reason.  And  when  we  pass  a  law,  the  people 
feel  that  there  is  a  basis,  that  it  will  affect  their  lives. 

Science  has  a  reason  to  examine  that  more  carefullv  because  they 
cannot  replace  the  life.  They  cannot  restore  health.  And  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know. 

I  commend  you  for  what  you  are  doing.  And  I  say  it  is  going  to 
be  a  difficult  fight,  but  we  must  fight  and  fight  and  fight.  And  I 
will  close  by  simply  saying  this. 

They  tell  us  to  rebuild  our  communities  and  to  have  economic  de- 
velopment at  the  same  time  they  are  putting  an  incinerator  in  the 
community  and  all  of  the  things  that  make  the  community 
uninviting.  Who  is  going  to  invest  in  that  commvmity?  The  neigh- 
borhood ftineral  director?  The  community  doctors?  They  have  a 
vested  interest. 

The  schools  are  going  to  get  better.  You  are  going  to  attract  peo- 
ple who  are  wanting  to  work  in  education?  I  dont  think  that  is 
what  we  are  building  with  incinerators.  And  maybe  when  we  are 
talking  about  how  do  we  do  something  about  refuse  and  what  the 
answer  is,  maybe  that  is  what  those  Pn.D.'s  ought  to  work  on  first, 
alternatives  to  incineration. 

Talk  to  those  businesspeople  first.  Can  you  package  more  effi- 
ciently? Can  we  get  things  in  another  way  so  that  isn't  necessary, 
to  do  the  things  we  want?  Maybe  we  can  teach  recycling  in  school. 
That  is  where  we  should  start,  but  start  we  must  because  we  want 
to  live. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  your  testimony.  And  I 
agree  with  the  things  that  you  had  to  say,  and  I  would  like  to  pick 
up  on  the  point  that  you  made,  Councilwoman  Pinkett. 

I  have  great  difficulty  understanding  why  very  little  attention  is 
being  paid  to  recycling,  that  the  only  thing  that  is  being  discussed 
is  incineration,  tnat  recycling  hasn't  even  had  any  kind  of  chance, 
and  everybody  now  wants  to  develop  incinerators.  As  I  said  earlier 
today,  this  mayor  was  not  a  part  of  this  decision.  This  was  some- 
thing that  started  way  before  he  came  on  the  scene.  And  maybe 
this  would  be  an  opportunity  for  him  to  show  that  he  would  like 
to  take  another  look,  and  have  additional  research  done  before  just 
jumping  in. 

And  I  am  hoping  that  review  will  be  based  on  information  that 
is  coming  forward  and  it  is  amazing  in  terms  of  where  the  com- 
prehensive research  is  taking  place,  it  wasn't  even  in  this  countrv. 
That  itself  points  out  that  we  need  to  slow  down  here.  We  could 
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be  doing  something  that  just  a  few  years  from  now  we  will  find  out 
that  we  are  just  wiping  out  a  whole  generation. 

So  I  agree  with  you.  This  statement  has  to  get  out  there  in  a 
very  clear  way,  and  I  am  hoping  that  we  can  do  it. 

Aiid  the  other  thing  is  that  that  is  the  reason  why  I  put  forward 
the  legislation  for  a  moratorium  for  3  years.  Let's  wait  and  look  for 
3  years.  And  when  I  asked  today  about  a  comprehensive  approach 
in  terms  of  research,  and  they  said  they  would  get  back  to  me;  and 
I  indicated  that  I  would  hold  the  record  open  for  5  days,  hoping 
that  they  would  get  back  to  me.  But  this  is  the  kind  of  thinking 
that  is  going  on,  but  saying  that  we  have  to  go  forward  with  an 
incinerator.  We  have  to  go  forward  with  an  incinerator.  I  mean, 
somewhere  along  the  line  we  need  to  take  a  look  at  what  happened 
with  lead,  we  are  paying  for  it  right  now.  But  it  started  many, 
many  years  ago. 

So  we  have  made  some  mistakes,  and  I  think  we  should  learn 
from  our  experiences,  be  they  positive  or  negative. 

I  appreciate  the  time  and  energy  that  you  have  put  forth,  all  of 
you,  to  even  come  here  today  ana  to  testify.  We  certainly  appre- 
ciate that. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you,  to  be  able  to  bring 
about  a  solution  that  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  and 
that  would  be  to  stop  the  incinerator.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
Thanks  again. 

Let  me  close  by  saying,  I  called  this  hearing  because  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  incinerator  proposal.  The 
city  needs  to  address  its  garbage  problem,  but  I  was  concerned  that 
the  health  impacts  were  being  ignored. 

Our  Federal  tax  dollars  are  being  spent  to  research  how  dan- 
gerous some  chemicals  are,  but  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  this 
health  research  is  being  adequately  addressed  if  the  Navy  Yard  in- 
cinerator goes  forward.  It  may  also  divert  funds  away  from  our 
health  programs  in  our  city,  because  what  we  are  doing  here  and 
the  kind  of  money  that  we  are  spending,  we  are  going  to  take  it 
from  somewhere. 

What  we  have  learned  today  makes  the  incinerator  proposal 
seem  foolish.  What  we  know  about  health  impacts  should  be 
enough  to  stop  it.  And,  yet,  what  is  truly  alarming  is  what  we  sus- 
pect but  are  not  sure  of  No  one  knows  the  full  impact  of  these 
emissions  on  our  children  or  on  their  reproductive  future. 

We  bear  in  the  city  the  burden  of  the  errors  of  previous  genera- 
tions that  didn't  see  the  problem  of  using  lead  paint.  Our  children 
will  bear  that  burden  well  into  the  next  century  and  possibly  their 
children  into  the  one  after  that. 

I  do  not  want  this  to  be  another  case  of  acting  in  the  dark.  I  don't 
want  to  be  identified  with  that. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  already  have  so  many  pollut- 
ants in  the  city  that  the  effects  from  the  incinerator  are  small,  but 
that  doesn't  help.  When  you  are  bleeding,  do  you  make  another  cut 
because  it  is  smaller?  No. 

We  need  to  begin  healing  now.  We  need  to  improve  the  city's  air 
and  reduce  the  burden  on  this  community.  We  do  not  need  a  new 
source  of  pollution. 
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There  also  can  be  no  doubt  that  because  of  the  incinerator  there 
will  be  people  exposed  to  doses  of  toxic  chemicals  which  they 
haven't  had  before,  and  that  is  a  fact.  In  light  of  our  ignorance 
about  the  effects  of  incineration,  I  think  we  should  err  on  the  side 
of  caution,  we  should  not  move.  We  need  time  for  more  health  re- 
search and  time  to  develop  better  pollution  control  equipment;  be- 
fore smother  incinerator  is  permitted,  we  have  to  call  a  halt.  We 
need  to  stop  before  we  poison  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren and  their  children. 

I  declare  this  hearing  closed  and  this  meeting  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Resources  and  Intergovernmental  Relations  ad- 
journed. The  record  will  be  held  open  for  5  days  for  additional  in- 
formation. 

Thank  you.  We  are  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:25  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  IMPACTS  OF  INCINERATION 


FRTOAY,  JULY  8,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 

Human  Resources  and 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

Brooklyn,  NY. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  11  a.m.,  at  177 
Kent  Street,  Brooklyn,  NY,  Hon.  Edolphus  Towns  (chairman  of  the 
subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Edolphus  Towns  and  Carolyn  B. 
Maloney. 

Also  present:  J.  Allen  Hill,  professional  staff  member;  and 
Martine  M.  DiCroce,  clerk. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  call  this  committee  hearing  to  order.  This  is  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  and  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 

For  years,  the  Greenpoint  incinerator  has  raised  concerns  among 
its  neighbors  about  its  potential  health  effects.  We  meet  today,  less 
than  2  weeks  after  its  closing.  The  incinerator  operated  for  more 
than  three  decades,  and  its  effects  on  public  health  will  be  felt  for 
decades  in  the  future.  Yet  no  one  doubts  that  these  effects  would 
be  worse  if  the  incinerator  continued  to  operate.  And  so  I  want  to 
congratulate  and  compliment  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  for 
closing  down  this  facilitv.  His  action  will  stop  additional  emissions 
from  causing  additional  problems  in  the  future.  The  mayor  has 
shown  himself  to  be  very  cautious  about  incinerators  as  a  part  of 
the  city's  solid  waste  management.  I  believe  that  caution  is  amply 
justified,  both  from  what  we  understand  about  incinerators  and 
what  we  don't  understand  about  them. 

In  looking  at  public  health  in  the  real  world  and  in  real  commu- 
nities like  Greenpoint,  we  cannot  look  only  at  the  effects  of  inciner- 
ation. Public  health  is  affected  by  many  things,  including  access  to 
health  care,  that  lie  outside  the  scope  of  this  hearing.  However,  we 
are  considering  incinerators  as  an  environmental  health  burden 
and  it  is  appropriate  to  take  account  of  other  environmental  con- 
cerns which  may  have  added  or  synergistic  effects  in  conjunction 
with  the  incinerator. 

I  am  concerned  about  every  community  that  bears  an  unfair  bur- 
den, and  there  is  no  question  that  Greenpoint  has  an  environ- 
mental burden.  We  must  determine  whether  adequate  resources 
are  available  to  address  the  impacts  upon  public  health.  The 
Greenpoint  community  should  be  complimented  for  standing  firm 
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in  its  belief  that  its  health  concerns  are  not  being  adequately  ad- 
dressed. 

I  now  want  to  recognize  a  person  that  has  not  been  in  Congress 
for  a  long  time,  but  when  she  arrived  in  Congress,  she  hit  the 
ground  running;  a  person  that  has  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  her  commitment  to  her  constituents,  and  most  especially 
when  it  comes  to  issues  of  health  concerns  a  person  who  is  always 
in  the  forefront. 

So  we  will  present  and  introduce  to  you  this  person  who  is  some- 
one I  have  enjoyed  working  with  in  the  Congress  and  who  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  for  many,  many  years  to  come  as  she 
builds  up  seniority  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my 
colleague,  Carolyn  Maloney. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Towns.  I  deeply  appreciate 
your  willingness  to  hold  this  very  important  hearing  in  Greenpoint 
today. 

This  hearing  continues  the  excellent  investigative  work  under- 
taken by  this  subcommittee  this  past  January  to  examine  the 
health  impacts  of  incineration.  Actually,  there's  a  bittersweet  at- 
mosphere to  the  hearing  this  morning.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Greenpoint  incinerator  has  finally  closed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
negative  health  impacts  from  30  years  of  operation  will  continue 
long  into  the  future. 

In  the  early  1950's,  when  the  Greenpoint  incinerator  first  began 
operating,  it  was  greeted  as  the  panacea  to  the  city's  solid  waste 
woes.  Few  people  at  the  time  truly  recognized  that  any  negative  ef- 
fects would  occur  from  the  bummg  of  trash.  Of  course,  this  was 
also  the  era  that  brought  us  the  wonders  of  DDT  and  the  injection 
of  pregnant  women  with  thalidomide.  We  have  all  learned,  much 
to  our  horror,  the  true  nature  of  these  so-called  technological  inno- 
vations, but  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have  begun  to  understand 
the  impacts  of  incineration. 

Study  after  study  of  this  community  provides  us  with  facts  and 
figures  that  are  chilling,  to  say  the  least.  Toxic  emissions  are  re- 
ported to  be  significantly  higher  than  the  national  average  or  the 
city  average,  for  that  matter.  The  incidence  of  cancer  and  res- 
piratory illness  seem  higher  than  what  anyone  could  consider  nor- 
mal. In  fact,  many  people  in  this  community  seem  to  have  some 
family  member  who  has  been  aflFlicted  with  either  cancer  or  a  res- 
piratory disease. 

One  of  the  biggest  handicaps  that  we  have  in  assessing  the 
health  impacts  of  the  incinerator  is  that  there  is  no  baseline  study 
on  which  to  compare  changes  in  health  statistics.  But  what  is 
known,  what  is  beyond  dispute,  is  that  incinerators  emit  dioxin, 
furans,  cadmium,  nickel,  and  lead.  Once  again,  our  knowledge  of 
what  constitutes  a  safe  level  for  these  emissions  lags  far  behind  our 
desire  to  have  a  quick  and  easy  solution  to  our  trash  problem. 

Take  dioxin,  for  example.  A  study  by  the  city  comptroller's  office 
in  1993  found  that  the  Southwest  incinerator  was  emitting  dioxin 
at  levels  31  times  above  Federal  safety  limits  and  190  times  the 
State  limits.  And  this  is  without  considering  the  fact  that  a  pre- 
liminary EPA  report  in  1992  indicated  there  was  not  a  safe  level 
of  dioxin  exposure.  That's  because  dioxin  has  been  shown  to  be 
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highly  carcinogenic,  a  threat  to  the  human  immune  system  and  can 
lead  to  sterility  and  birth  defects. 

When  Congress  reconvenes  this  week,  I  intend  to  introduce  legis- 
lation that  will  mandate  EPA  testing  for  dioxin  emissions  at  incin- 
erators. Our  lack  of  knowledge  about  dioxin  emissions  and  our  cor- 
responding lack  of  concrete  knowledge  about  the  true  effects  of 
dioxin  emissions  are  a  single  example  of  how  supposedly  safe  incin- 
erators can  actually  belch  out  toxic  fumes  into  our  communities. 

The  idea  that  this  chemical  was  spewed  into  this  community's  air 
seems  more  like  something  out  of  a  disaster  study  than  standard 
municipal  policy  across  the  country.  The  dioxin  example  is  emblem- 
atic of  the  fact  that  testing  incinerator  emissions  is  haphazard  at 
best  and  there  is  little  mechanism  for  acting  upon  those  tests.  It's 
similar  to  the  situation  with  environmental  impact  statements, 
where  the  law  requires  that  they  be  completed  but  dire  warnings 
in  the  EIS  do  not,  in  and  of  themselves,  constitute  grounds  to  stop 
a  project  such  as  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  incinerator. 

In  fact,  incinerator  ash  is  so  dangerous  that  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  May  that  it  be  treated  as  a  toxic  material,  not  just  safe 
municipal  solid  waste.  I  hope  some  of  the  witnesses  testifying  today 
will  provide  the  subcommittee  with  important  evidence  about  what 
has  been  happening  here  for  the  last  few  years.  The  impact  of  the 
incinerator  will  linger  on,  even  though  it  has  been  closed.  As  some 
witnesses  will  testify,  there's  the  risk  to  more  than  47,000  children, 
14,000  of  whom  are  age  5  or  under,  that  is  so  troubling  precisely 
because  it  will  not  manifest  itself  for  years  to  come. 

The  impacts  of  the  incinerator  on  this  community  cannot  be  sim- 
ply considered  without  understanding  the  context  in  which  the  in- 
cinerator operated  for  so  many  years.  In  addition  to  playing  home 
to  the  incinerator,  Greenpoint  is  the  home  to  Newtown  Creek 
Water  Pollution  Control  Plant,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Nation, 
which  also  emits  harmful  elements  into  the  air.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  RADIAC  radioactive  waste  facility  and  transfer  station. 

Beneath  our  streets  lies  an  oil  spill  that  dwarfs  that  of  the  Exxon 
Valdez,  and  Greenpoint  remains  a  major  industrial  center  of  the 
city. 

At  the  moment,  no  one  can  say  for  sure  what  percentage  of  can- 
cer or  other  diseases  can  be  attributed  directly  to  incineration. 
However,  careful  study  might  be  able  to  single  out  certain  carcino- 
gens that  are  present  in  incinerator  smoke  and  particles  but  not  in 
other  emissions. 

It  is  clear  from  painful  evidence  in  this  community  that  inciner- 
ation carries  with  it  an  enormous  human  price  tag.  The  health 
problems  experienced  by  the  residents  of  Greenpoint  is  particularly 
relevant  as  the  city  is  contemplating  the  construction  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  incinerator  less  than  3  miles  from  this  location.  We 
must  act  responsibly  today  so  that  future  generations  will  not  have 
to  convene  hearings  like  the  one  we  are  calling  on  now. 

I  have  been  speaking  with  members  in  the  State  government, 
with  Assemblyman  Lentol  and  representatives  of  Governor  Cuomo 
and  the  Federal  EPA,  and  I  have  been  calling  on  them  to  collec- 
tively study  the  health  hazards  of  Greenpoint  and  to  develop  an  ac- 
tion plan  to  remedy  these  hazards. 
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I  also  intend  to  continue  working  with  my  colleague,  Ken  Fisher 
on  the  city  council,  who  has  been  a  consistent  advocate  for  the  en- 
vironmental health  of  Greenpoint,  and  for  its  economic  develop- 
ment to  turn  the  incinerator  into  a  model  citywide  education  center 
on  recycling  and  to  work  with  the  community  on  a  constructive  ac- 
tion for  that  location.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  right  many  of 
the  wrongs  that  have  taken  place  here  in  Greenpoint  with  the  envi- 
ronment. As  they  say  in  the  Easter  Seal  ads,  it's  a  matter  of  life 
and  breath. 

Thank  you  very  much,  again,  Congressman  Towns,  for  convening 
this  hearing.  And,  once  again,  I  thank  the  community,  especially 
my  representative  here,  Mario  Donrig,  who  helped  plan  this,  my 
counsel,  Andrew  Lowenthal,  and  the  Concerned  Citizens  of 
Greenpoint,  who,  long  before  I  was  even  elected  to  office,  came  to 
my  office  and  informed  me  of  the  tremendous  problems  here,  the 
environmental  problems,  and  we  worked  together  over  the  years  to 
try  to  correct  these  wrongs. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Maloney  follows:] 
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OPENING  STATEMENT 

Field  Hearing  on  Lingering  Health  Impacts 
of  the  Greenpoint  Incinerator 


Thank  you  Chairman  Towns.  I  deeply  appreciate  your  willingness  to  hold  this  very  important 
hearing  in  Greenpoint  today. 

This  hearing  continues  the  excellent  investigative  work  undertaken  by  this  Subcommittee  this  past 
January  to  examine  the  health  impacts  of  incineration. 

Actually,  there's  a  bittersweet  atmosphere  to  the  hearing  this  morning.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Greenpoint  incinerator  has  finally  closed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  negative  health  impacts  from 
thirty  years  of  operation  will  continue  long  into  the  future. 

In  1958,  when  the  Greenpoint  incinerator  fu-st  began  operating,  it  was  greeted  as  the  panacea  to 
the  City's  solid  waste  woes.  Few  people  at  the  time  truly  recognized^at  any  negative  effects 
could  occur  from  the  burning  of  trash. 

Of  course,  this  was  also  the  era  that  brought  us  the  wonders  of  DDT  and  the  injection  of  pregnant 
women  with  thalidomide.  We  have  all  learned,  much  to  our  horror,  the  true  nature  of  those 
technological  innovations. 

But  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have  begun  to  understand  the  impacts  of  incineration. 

Study  after  study  of  this  community  provides  us  with  facts  and  figures  that  are  chilling,  to  say  the 
least;  Toxic  emissions  are  reported  to  be  significantly  higher  than  the  national  average,  or  the  City 
average  for  that  matter.  The  incidence  of  cancer  and  respiratory  illness  seem  higher  than  what 
anyone*  could  consider  normal;  in  fact,  every  family  that  I've  met  with  in  this  community  seems 
to  have  some  member  who  has  been  afflicted  with  either  cancer  or  a  respiratory  disease. 

One  of  the  biggest  handicaps  that  we  have  in  assessing  the  health  impacts  of  the  incinerator  is  that 
there  is  no  baseline  study  on  which  to  compare  changes  in  health  statistics. 

But  what  is  known,  what  is  beyond  dispute,  is  that  incinerators  emit  dioxin,  ftirons,  cadmium, 
nickel  and  lead.  Once  again,  our  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a  safe  level  for  these  emissions 
lags  far  behind  our  desire  to  have  a  quick  and  easy  solution  to  our  trash  problem. 

Take  dioxin,  for  example. 
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A  study  by  the  City  Comptroller's  office  in  1993  found  that  the  Southwest  incinerator  was 
emitting  dioxin  at  levels  31  times  Federal  safety  limits  and  190  times  the  state  Hits.  And  this  is 
without  considering  the  fact  that  a  preliminary  EPA  report  in  1992  indicated  that  there  is  not 
"safe"  level  of  dioxin  exposure. 

That's  because  dioxin  has  been  shown  to  be  highly  carcinogenic,  a  threat  to  the  human  immune 
system  and  can  lead  to  sterility  and  birth  defects.  The  idea  that  this  chemical  was  spewed  into 
this  community's  air  seems  more  like  something  out  of  the  Bhopal  disaster  than  standard 
mimicipal  policy  across  the  country. 

The  dioxin  example  is  emblematic  of  the  fact  that  testing  incinerator  emissions  is  haphazard  at 
best  and  there  is  little  mechanism  for  acting  upon  those  tests. 

It's  similar  to  the  situation  with  Environmental  Impact  Statements,  where  the  law  requires  that 
they  be  completed  but  dire  warnings  in  the  EIS  do  not,  in  and  of  themselves,  constitute  grounds 
to  stop  a  project  such  as  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Incinerator. 

In  fact,  incinerator  ash  is  so  dangerous  that  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  May  that  it  be  treated  as 
a  toxic  material,  not  just  safe  municipal  solid  waste. 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  witnesses  testifying  today  will  provide  this  Subcommittee  with  important 
anecdotal  evidence  about  what  has  been  happening  here  for  the  last  few  years. 

The  impact  of  the  incinerator  will  linger  on,  even  though  it  has  been  closed. 

As  some  of  the  witnesses  will  later  testify,  it  is  the  risk  to  the  more  than  47,000  children,  14,000 
of  whom  are  under  age  5,  that  is  so  troubling  precisely  because  it  will  not  manifest  itself  for 
years  to  come. 

But  the  impacts  of  the  incinerator  on  this  community  cannot  be  simply  considered  without 
understanding  the  context  in  which  the  incinerator  operated  for  so  many  years. 

In  addition  to  playing  home  to  this  incinerator,  Greenpoint  is  the  home  to  the  Newtown  Creek 
Water  Pollution  Control  Plant,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  nation,  which  also  emits  harmful  elements 
into  the  air. 

It  is  the  home  of  the  RADIAC  radioactive  waste  facility  and  transfer  station. 

Beneath  our  streets  lies  an  oil  spill  that  dwarfs  that  of  the  Exxon  Valdez. 

And  Greenpoint  remains  a  major  industrial  center  of  the  City. 

At  the  moment,  no  one  can  say  for  sure  what  percentage  of  cancer  and  other  diseases  can  be 
attributed  directly  to  the  incinerator. 

However,  careful  study  might  be  able  to  single  out  certain  carcinogens  that  are  present  in 
incinerator  smoke  and  particles  but  not  in  other  emissions. 

It  is  clear  from  the  painful  experience  of  this  community  that  incineration  carries  with  it  an 
enormous  human  price  tag. 

The  health  impacts  experienced  by  the  residents  of  Greenpoint  are  particularly  relevant  as  the  City 
is  contemplating  the  construction  of  the  nation's  largest  incinerator,  less  than  3  miles  from  this 
location. 
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We  must  act  responsibly  today  so  that  futxire  generations  will  not  have  to  convene  hearings  like 
the  one  we're  having  right  now. 

As  the  Easter  Seals  ads  used  to  say,  it's  a  matter  of  life  and  breath. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congresswoman 
Maloney. 

I  have  been  informed  that  we  are  making  history  this  morning. 
This  is  the  first  time  an  official  U.S.  Government  hearing  has  been 
held  in  Greenpoint.  So  Congresswoman  Maloney,  thank  you,  it  is 
all  your  doing.  [Applause.] 

At  this  time,  let  me  call  our  witnesses.  The  first  witness  will  be 
Assemblyman  Lentol,  who  has  represented  this  area  for  many, 
many  years.  Assemblyman  Lentol,  will  you  please  come  to  the 
table. 

While  he  is  taking  his  seat,  let  me  say  to  you,  we  will  operate 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  Each  member  and  witness  will  have  5 
minutes  to  have  an  opening  statement,  and  then,  of  course,  the  en- 
tire statement  of  each  witness  will  be  included  in  the  record — with- 
out objection — and  then  we  will  have  an  opportimity  to  raise  some 
questions  with  you.  So  if  you  would  begin,  Assemblyman,  by  sum- 
marizing within  5  minutes,  and  allow  the  members  of  the  panel  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  question  to  you.  We  would  like  you  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  committee. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Assemblyman  Lentol,  good  to  see  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  R.  LENTOL,  MEMBER  OF  THE 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Lentol.  Thank  vou.  Chairman  Towns,  Congresswoman 
Maloney,  learned  counsel.  May  I  just  start  out  by  congratulating 
the  U.S.  Congress  for  holding  its  first  hearing  in  Greenpoint.  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  the  first  witness  to  testify. 

As  you  know,  I  have  lived  my  entire  life  in  Greenpoint,  and  I 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  life  here.  This  is  a  great,  great  com- 
munity. But  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  even  before  the  word  "en- 
vironmental" hit  the  landscape,  this  community  has  been  overbur- 
dened with  environmental  health  hazards  which  threaten  the  vital- 
ity of  the  entire  area. 

As  a  lifetime  resident,  I  have  seen  firsthand  the  health  problems 
caused  from  the  operation  of  the  Greenpoint  incinerator,  as  well  as 
other  health  hazards  our  community  has  been  subjected  to.  We 
have  suffered  severely  from  health  hazards  infiltrated  upon  our 
neighborhood.  It  is  deplorable  that  the  city  of  New  York  continuallv 
looks  at  the  same  area  to  resolve  so  many  of  its  solid  waste  difficul- 
ties. In  addition  to  the  Greenpoint  incinerator,  there  is,  or  there 
are,  a  myriad  of  manufacturing  corporations  in  our  community 
which  produce  noxious  fumes,  and  introduce  them  into  the  air. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  garbage  transfer  stations  in  this  citv 
that  are  located  mostly  in  our  community.  The  GreenpointWil- 
liamsburg  area  has  endured  this  invasion  of  transfer  stations  and 
the  stencn  of  solid  and  sewage  waste. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects  of  being  a  public  servant  is 
the  ability  to  take  an  active  role  in  improving  the  lives  of  our  con- 
stituents. It  was  after  I  became  a  State  assemblyman  that  I  gained 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  adverse  health  risks  of  incineration. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  I  made  environmental  issues  one  of  my 
top  priorities.  It  has  been  proven  in  numerous  studies  that  inciner- 
ation has  a  negative  health  impact.  The  health  of  families  and  the 
quality  of  life  are  endangered  by  the  toxic  fumes  that  are  spewn 
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by  our  incinerators.  Every  incinerator  releases  hundreds  of  toxic 
chemicals  and  pollutants,  including  dioxin,  lead,  mercury  and  nitro- 
gen oxides,  as  Congresswoman  Maloney  pointed  out. 

Dioxin  is  an  extraordinary  toxin.  Some  researchers  believe  that 
segments  of  the  population  may  already  have  compromised  im- 
mune systems  as  a  result  of  dioxin.  Mercury  can  cause  neurological 
problems,  tremors  and  behavioral  problems.  Low  levels  of  lead  ex- 
posure can  lead  to  learning  disabilities,  especially  in  young  chil- 
dren. 

As  you  can  see,  it  is  quite  obvious  these  health  risks  coincide 
with  incineration  which  is  why  we  must  cry  out  for  change.  During 
my  years  as  a  New  York  State  assemblyman  I  have  actively  fought 
against  using  incinerators  as  a  solid  waste  management  plan.  It  is 
well  past  the  time  that  positive  alternatives  to  incineration  could 
be  discussed.  Recycling  and  the  use  of  landfills  are  examples  of 
more  responsible  solid  waste  management  strategies  than  inciner- 
ation. 

I  have  worked  with  other  elected  officials,  including  the  able 
Congressman  who  chairs  this  committee,  and  community  members, 
including  those  who  are  in  the  audience  today,  in  fighting  for  these 
alternatives  and  plan  to  continue  fighting  until  our  voices  are 
heard. 

Unfortunately,  we  don't  have  big  money  behind  us,  like  the  incin- 
erators do. 

I  have  recently  introduced  legislation,  however,  in  the  New  York 
State  Assembly  requiring  all  solid  waste  incinerators  to  obtain  a 
waste  reduction  and  recycling  certificate  of  compliance  before  it 
could  be  issued  a  permit  to  construct,  operate  or  commence  con- 
struction or  operation.  Under  this  bill,  incinerators  could  not  be 
considered  until  the  locality  meets  provisions  of  the  waste  reduc- 
tion and  recycling  certificate. 

If  this  legislation  were  to  become  law,  incinerators  throughout 
the  State  would  automatically  be  out  of  compliance  with  the  law, 
because  despite  recycling  goals  set  forth  in  prior  legislation,  the 
fact  is  communities  throughout  New  York  are  failing  to  meet  the 
State's  goals  of  50  percent  recycling. 

It  is  indeed  good  news  that  the  Greenpoint  incinerator  has  been 
shut  down.  But  the  fight  against  incineration  in  this  community  is 
far  from  over.  We  must  fight  to  insure  that  the  Greenpoint  inciner- 
ator is  never  reopened.  We  don't  know  what  new  administrations 
will  want  to  do  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  waste  management. 

We  must  continue  fighting  until  the  proposal  for  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  incinerator  is  completely  abandoned.  It  is  essential  that 
everyone  understand  the  health  risks  caused  fi-om  incineration  and 
other  environmental  health  hazards  in  our  area.  These  public 
health  risks  need  to  be  made  clear  to  all  of  our  elected  officials  as 
well  as  to  the  general  public.  Our  children,  our  families  have  been 
subjected  to  environmental  health  hazards  far  too  long. 

Alternatives  to  incineration  need  to  be  thoroughly  examined  and 
utilized  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  an  urgent  matter.  The  future 
of  our  community  needs  to  be  salvaged  before  it's  too  late. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lentol  follows:! 
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Assemblyman  Joseph  R.  Lentol's  testimony  for  Public  Health  Impacts 
of  Incineration:  Greenpoint  hearing.  Friday,  July  8  at  11:00  a.m. 
at  the  Polish-Slavic  Center. 


GOOD  MORNING.  THANK  YOU  FOR  INVITING  ME  HERE  TODAY  TO  DISCUSS 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  IMPACTS  OF  INCINERATION. 

I  HAVE  LIVED  MY  ENTIRE  LIFE  IN  THIS  COMMUNITY  AND  I  HAVE 
THOROUGHLY  ENJOYED  MY  LIFE  HERE.  BUT,  AS  LONG  AS  I  CAN  REMEMBER 
THIS  COMMUNITY  HAS  BEEN  OVERBURDENED  WITH  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 
HAZARDS  WHICH  THREATENS  THE  VITALITY  OF  THE  ENTIRE  AREA.  AS  A 
LIFETIME  RESIDENT  OF  THIS  COMMUNITY,  I  HAVE  SEEN  FIRST  HAND  THE 
HEALTH  PROBLEMS  CAUSED  FROM  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  GREENPOINT 
INCINERATOR  AS  WELL  AS  THE  OTHER  HEALTH  HAZARDS  OUR  COMMUNITY  HAS 
BEEN  SUBJECTED  TO.  WE  HAVE  SUFFERED  SEVERELY  FROM  THE  HEALTH 
HAZARDS  INFILTRATING  OUR  NEIGHBORHOODS. 

IT  IS  DEPLORABLE  THAT  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  CONTINUALLY  LOOKS 
AT  THE  SAME  SMALL  AREA  TO  RESOLVE  SO  MANY  OF  ITS  SOLID  WASTE 
DIFFICULTIES.  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  GREENPOINT  INCINERATOR,  THERE  IS 
A  MYRIAD  OF  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATIONS  IN  OUR  COMMUNITY  WHICH 
PRODUCED  NOXIOUS  FUMES  INTO  THE  AIR.  THE  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  GARBAGE 
TRANSFER  STATIONS  IN  THE  CITY  ARE  IN  OUR  COMMUNITY.  THE 
GREENPOINT/WILLIAMSBURG  AREA  HAS  ENDURED  THE  INVASION  OF  TRANSFER 
STATIONS  AND  THE  STENCH  OF  SOLID  AND  SEWAGE  WASTE. 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  GRATIFYING  ASPECTS  OF  BEING  A  PUBLIC  SERVANT 
IS  THE  ABILITY  TO  TAKE  AN  ACTIVE  ROLE  IN  IMPROVING  THE  LIVES  OF  MY 
CONSTITUENTS.  IT  WAS  AFTER  I  BECAME  A  STATE  ASSEMBLYMAN,  THAT  I 
GAINED  A  CLEAR  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  ADVERSE  HEALTH  RISKS  OF 
INCINERATION.  IT  WAS  AT  THIS  POINT  THAT  I  MADE  ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES 
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ONE  OF  MY  TOP  PRIORITIES.  IT  HAS  BEEN  PROVEN  IN  NUMEROUS  STUDIES 
THAT  INCINERATION  HAS  A  NEGATIVE  HEALTH  IMPACT,  THE  HEALTH  OF 
FAMILIES  AND  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  ARE  ENDANGERED  BY  THE  TOXIC  FUMES 
SPEWN  BY  INCINERATORS. 

EVERY  INCINERATOR  RELEASES  HUNDREDS  OF  TOXIC  CHEMICALS  AND 
POLLUTANTS,  INCLUDING  DIOXIN,  LEAD,  MERCURY  AND  NITROGEN  OXIDES. 
DIOXIN  IS  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  TOXIC.  SOME  RESEARCHERS  BELIEVE  THAT 
SEGMENTS  OF  THE  POPULATION  MAY  ALREADY  HAVE  A  COMPROMISED  IMMUNE 
SYSTEM  AS  A  RESULT  OF  DIOXIN.  MERCURY  CAN  CAUSE  NEUROLOGICAL 
PROBLEMS,  TREMORS,  AND  BEHAVIORAL  PROBLEMS.  LOW  LEVELS  OF  LEAD 
EXPOSURE  CAN  LEAD  TO  LEARNING  DISABILITIES,  ESPECIALLY  IN  YOUNG 
CHILDREN.  AS  YOU  CAN  SEE  IT  IS  QUITE  OBVIOUS  SEVERE  HEALTH  RISKS 
COINCIDE  WITH  INCINERATION  —  WHICH  IS  WHY  WE  MUST  CRY  OUT  FOR 
CHANGE. 

DURING  MY  MANY  YEARS  AS  A  NYS  ASSEMBLYMAN  I  HAVE  ACTIVELY 
FOUGHT  AGAINST  USING  INCINERATORS  AS  A  SOLID  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN. 
IT  IS  WELL  PAST  THE  TIME  THAT  POSITIVE  ALTERNATIVES  TO  INCINERATION 
BE  DISCUSSED.  RECYCLING  AND  THE  USE  OF  LANDFILLS  ARE  EXAMPLES  OF 
MORE  RESPONSIBLE  SOLID  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES  THAN 
INCINERATION.  I  HAVE  WORKED  WITH  OTHER  ELECTED  OFFICIALS  AND 
COMMUNITY  MEMBERS  IN  FIGHTING  FOR  THESE  ALTERNATIVES  AND  PLAN  TO 
CONTINUE  FIGHTING  UNTIL  OUR  VOICES  ARE  HEARD. 

I  HAVE  RECENTLY  INTRODUCED  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  NYS 
LEGISLATURE  REQUIRING  ALL  SOLID  WASTE  INCINERATORS  TO  OBTAIN  A 
WASTE  REDUCTION  AND  RECYCLING  CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPLIANCE  BEFORE  IT 
COULD  BE  ISSUED  A  PERMIT  TO  CONSTRUCT  OR  OPERATE,  COMMENCE 
CONSTRUCTION  OR  COMMENCE  OPERATION.  UNDER  THIS  BILL  INCINERATION 
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COULD  NOT  BE  CONSIDERED  UNTIL  THE  LOCALITY  MEETS  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
WASTE  REDUCTION  AND  RECYCLING  CERTIFICATE.  IF  THIS  LEGISLATION  WERE 
ENACTED  TODAY  INCINERATORS  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE  WOULD  AUTOMATICALLY 
BE  OUT  OF  COMPLIANCE  WITH  THE  LAW  BECAUSE  DESPITE  RECYCLING  GOALS 
SET  FORTH  IN  PRIOR  LEGISLATION  THE  FACT  IS  COMMUNITIES  THROUGHOUT 
NEW  YORK  ARE  FAILING  TO  MEET  THE  STATE'S  GOALS  OF  50%  RECYCLING. 

IT  IS  INDEED  GOOD  NEWS  THAT  THE  GREENPOINT  INCINERATOR  HAS 
BEEN  SHUT  DOWN.  BUT  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  INCINERATION  IN  THIS 
COMMUNITY  IS  FAR  FROM  OVER.  WE  MUST  FIGHT  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE 
GREENPOINT  INCINERATOR  IS  NEVER  REOPENED  AND  WE  MUST  CONTINUE 
FIGHTING  UNTIL  THE  PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD  INCINERATOR 
IS  COMPLETELY  ABANDONED. 

IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  THAT  EVERYONE  UNDERSTAND  THE  HEALTH  RISKS 
CAUSED  FROM  INCINERATION  AND  THE  OTHER  ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  HAZARDS 
IN  OUR  AREA.  THESE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  RISKS  NEED  TO  BE  MADE  CLEAR  TO  ALL 
OUR  ELECTED  OFFICIALS  AS  WELL  AS  TO  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC.  OUR 
CHILDREN  AND  OUR  FAMILIES  HAVE  BEEN  SUBJECTED  TO  ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH  HAZARDS  FOR  WAY  TOO  LONG.  ALTERNATIVES  TO  INCINERATION  NEED 
TO  BE  THOROUGHLY  EXAMINED  AND  UTILIZED  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE.  THIS  IS 
A  URGENT  MATTER  —  THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  COMMUNITY  NEEDS  TO  BE  SALVAGED 
BEFORE  IT  IS  TOO  LATE. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Lentol.  We  ap- 
plaud you  and  the  work  that  you're  doing  on  the  State  level.  It  is 
good  to  have  all  of  us  working  together  to  make  certain  that  the 
areas  that  we  represent  are  protected. 

I  believe  it's  fortunate  at  this  point  in  time  that  the  mayor  seems 
to  understand  that  incinerators  are  not  something  that  we  need  or 
want  in  our  neighborhoods,  but  we  can't  just  leave  it  there  for  the 
mayor  to  make  a  decision.  I  think  we  must  address  it  as  well,  so 
we  are  trying  to  do  things  on  the  Federal  level  and  we're  happy  to 
know  that  you  are  trying  to  do  things  on  the  State  level. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  certain  areas  are  just  overburdened 
with  these  kinds  of  facilities,  and  of  course  the  Greenpoint/Wil- 
liamsburg  areas,  no  question  about  it,  have  been  areas  that  have 
been  overburdened  with  them,  so  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  and  making  certain  that  we  bring  an  end  to  dumping  on  this 
area.  We  cannot  allow  that  to  happen  any  longer.  So  at  this  time, 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  person  that's  really  responsible  for  all 
of  us  being  here,  Congresswoman  Maloney. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Assemblvman,  as  you  know,  it  has  been  a  long  battle  from  your 
office  and  from  the  residents  in  Greenpoint  and  the  city  to  close  the 
incinerator.  As  vou  know,  you  passed  the  solid  waste  management 
plan  that  called  for  the  incinerator  to  be  closed  in  1995.  I  recall, 
you  objected  at  that  time  that  it  was  too  much  time,  it  should  be 
closed  immediately,  and  finally  with  the  mayor's  help  and  others, 
it  has  been  closed  this  year  and  I  am  extremely  happy,  as  I  know 
you  are. 

One  thing  that  we  need  to  do  is  get  more  concrete  information 
on  the  health  problems  in  Greenpoint  so  that  we  can  work  on  more 
solutions  and  more  support,  and  I'd  like  to  know  if  you  would  join 
me  in  urging  the  Governor  and  the  State  Department  of  Health  to 
do  an  environmental  study  on  Greenpoint  documenting  health  haz- 
ards, documenting  the  statistics  and  coming  up  with  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  with  the  Federal  Government  to  address  the  health  prob- 
lems. 

I  must  mention  that  my  chairman  here,  Ed  Towns,  conducted 
such  a  study,  is  conducting  one  actually  right  now  in  Long  Island 
City  that  has  likewise  been  suffering  from  many  environmental 
problems.  I  know  that  you've  been  working  on  this,  and  I'd  like 
your  response. 

Mr.  Lentol.  The  answer  to  the  question  is  obviously  yes.  I'd  cer- 
tainly join  with  you  in  any  effort  that  would  impact  favorably  upon 
the  health  needs  of  this  community.  I  think  it's  important  to  realize 
that  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  have  elected  officials  who  are 
working  very  hard  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  in  city  government, 
and  I  might  dare  say  in  State  government,  I  think  for  the  first  time 
I  have  seen  a  grassroots  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Greenpoint  like  there  never  has  been  before,  to  really  provide  the 
kind  of  impetus  that  not  only  the  elected  officials  need  to  do  their 
job,  but  also  to  the  powers  that  be,  whether  they  are  in  city  hall 
or  in  Albany  or  in  Washington,  to  really  sit  up  and  take  notice.  So 
although  I  would  like  to  take  credit  for  all  of  the  accomplishments 
that  you  mentioned  regarding  the  incinerator,  I  think  it  is  the  peo- 
ple in  this  room  and  the  people  of  Greenpoint  who  ought  to  be 
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given  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  closing  the  Greenpoint  incin- 
erator. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  Thank  you,  Assemblyman. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  just  say  in  closing 
that,  again,  we  appreciate  your  work,  and  we  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you,  as  you  work  at  the  State  level,  while  we  work  on  the 
Federal  level.  I  know  probably  the  best  way  to  deal  with  it  would 
be  to  just  do  it  on  the  Federal  level,  but  sometimes  we  can't  get 
them  to  move  as  fast  as  we  would  like  to  get  them  to  move  so  what 
we  would  do  is  get  them  to  move  on  the  local  level.  I  think  the  fact 
that  this  incinerator  has  been  closed  shows  we  are  at  least  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  So,  Assemblyman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Lentol.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  written  testimony  of 
the  other  elected  officials  who  were  not  able  to  attend,  be  included 
in  the  record.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Connor  follows:] 
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GOOD  MORNING  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMAN  I  AM  SENATOR  CONNOR  AND  I 
REPRESENT  THE  25TH  SENATORIAL  DISTRICT  WHICH  INCLUDES  GREENPOINT, 
BROOKLYN.  I  COME  BEFORE  THIS  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARING  TODAY  TO  REAFFIRM 
THAT  THE  RECENT  CLOSING  OF  THE  GREENPOINT  INCINERATOR  WAS  THE  FIRST 
STEP  IN  A  LONG  BATTLE  TO  IMPROVE  THE  ENVIRONMENT  IN  GREENPOINT  AND 
REDUCE  THE  NUMBER  OF  POTENTIAL  HAZARDS  TO  THE  HEALTH  OF  GREENPOINT 
RESIDENTS. 

INCINERATORS  EMIT  LARGE  AMOUNTS  OF  NITROGEN  OXIDES.  ELEVATED 
LEVELS  OF  WHICH  CAN  INCREASE  SUSCEPTIBILITY  TO  LUNG  IRRITATIONS, 
BRONCHITIS  AND  PNEUMONIA.  NITROGEN  OXIDES  ALSO  CONTRIBUTE  TO  OZONE 
DEPLETION.  FURTHERMORE,  INCINERATORS,  LIKE  THE  ONE  RECENTLY  CLOSED 
IN  GREENPOINT,  EMIT  PARTICULATE  MATTER.  THESE  PARTICULATES  HAVE  BEEN 
LINKED  TO  HIGHER  INCIDENCE  OF  CHRONIC  COUGH,  BRONCHITIS,  CHEST 
ILLNESS  AND  INCREASED  HOSPITALIZATION  FOR  PNEUMONIA. 

AS  YOU  KNOW,  THE  WILLIAMSBURG/GREENPOINT  AREA  IS  OVERWHELMED  BY 
THE  COMBINED  ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  A  SERIES  OF  HARMFUL  PROBLEMS 
INCLUDING  IN  EXCESS  OF  30  TRANSFER  STATIONS,  OVER  90  INDUSTRIAL 
FACILITIES  WHICH  USE  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS,  THE  NEWTOWN  CREEK 
WATER  POLLUTION  PLANT,  RADIAC,  AN  UNDERGROUND  OIL  SPILL,  LEAD 
CONTAMINATION,  A  BUSY  EXPRESSWAY  AND  FOUR  HEAVILY  TRAFFICKED  BRIDGES. 
THIS  AREA  IS  PLAGUED  WITH  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS,  THE  CUMULATIVE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  WHICH  -  COUPLED  WITH  POSSIBLE  RESIDUAL 
PROBLEMS  CAUSED  BY  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  GREENPOINT  INCINERATOR, 
ARE  ALARMING. 
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I  NOW  WISH  TO  TURN  MY  FOCUS  TO  THE  PROPOSED  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD 
INCINERATOR.  I  HAVE  BEEN  VOCIFEROUSLY  OPPOSED  TO  THIS  PROJECT  SINCE 
IT'S  CONCEPTION  IN  1979.  THERE  ARE  MANY  REASONS  WHY  I  FEEL  THIS 
INCINERATOR  SHOULD  NOT  BE  BUILT.  THESE  INCLUDE  THE  ODORS  THAT  WOULD 
EMANATE  FROM  UNCOVERED  BARGES,  THE  SPILLAGE  OF  REFUSE  INTO  THE 
WALLABOUT  CHANNEL  AND  MOST  OF  ALL  THE  EMISSION  OF  POTENTIALLY 
CARCINOGENIC  RESIDUE  INTO  THE  ATMOSPHERE  AND  SURROUNDING 
COMMUNITIES.  THE  AIR  QUALITY  OF  THE  SURROUNDING  COMMUNITIES  IS 
ALREADY  BELOW  THE  STANDARDS  SET  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
ADDITIONAL  EMISSIONS  FROM  A  PLANT  AT  THE  NAVY  YARD  WOULD  CERTAINLY 
EXACERBATE  AN  ALREADY  SERIOUS  POLLUTION  PROBLEM.  I  BELIEVE  THAT  THE 
COMBINATION  OF  HARMFUL  FACTORS  IN  THE  AREA  CREATE  A  LETHAL  POTION 
THAT  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  INCREASED  INCIDENCE  OF  ACUTE  HEALTH 
PROBLEMS. 

RATHER  THAN  SPENDING  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  TO  BUILD  THESE 
HAZARDOUS  SOLID  WASTE  INCINERATORS,  NEW  YORK  CITY  SHOULD  CONCENTRATE 
ON  A  MORE  VIGOROUS  AND  STRINGENT  RECYCLING  PROGRAM.  I  URGE  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  PLACE  A  MORATORIUM  ON  SOLID  WASTE  INCINERATORS 
FOR  THE  AREA.  THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  GREENPOINT  INCINERATOR  IS  AN 
IMPORTANT  STEP  IN  ALLEVIATING  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  BURDEN  SUFFERED  IN 
THIS  AREA.  ALTHOUGH  WE  MAY  BE  ABLE  TO  BREATH  A  COLLECTIVE  SIGH  OF 
RELIEF  FOR  THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  GREENPOINT  INCINERATOR,  WE  MUST  NOW 
CONTINUE  WITH  THAT  MOMENTUM  TO  PREVENT  ANY  OTHER  INCINERATORS  FROM 
COMING  INTO  THE  AREA.  I  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  ATTENDING  FURTHER  HEARINGS 
TO  LOOK  INTO  THE  OTHER  SERIOUS  AND  EXISTING  ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES 
FACED  BY  GREENPOINT/WILLIAMSBURG. 
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Mr.  Towns.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  witness  table,  Dr.  Barry 
Johnson,  Assistant  Surgeon  Greneral,  and  Assistant  Administrator, 
and  Dr.  Maureen  Lichtveld,  Chief  Biomedical  Officer. 

While  you're  taking  your  seat,  Dr.  Lichtveld,  let  me  congratulate 
you.  You  ve  given  birth  since  I've  seen  you  last,  congratulations. 

Dr.  Lichtveld.  Thank  you,  Chairman,  a  healthy  daughter. 

Mr.  Towns.  That's  important.  Thank  you.  Your  entire  statement 
will  be  included  in  the  record.  If  you  will  just  summarize  within 
5  minutes  to  allow  the  members  of  the  panel  to  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  raise  questions  with  you.  So,  Dr.  Johnson. 

STATEMENT  OF  BARRY  L.  JOHNSON,  PhJ)^  ASSISTANT  SUR- 
GEON GENERAL,  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR,  AGENCY  FOR 
TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  AND  DISEASE  REGISTRY,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  DR.  MAUREEN  Y.  LICHTVELD,  CHIEF  BIO- 
MEDICAL OFFICER  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE 

Dr.  Johnson.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  again  for 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  important  subject.  I  am  simply 
going  to  highlight  the  written  testimony  and  attempt  to  do  that  re- 
sponsibly within  5  minutes. 

In  the  testimony  we  gave  before  the  same  subcommittee  in  Janu- 
ary, we  responded  to  a  number  of  issues  concerning  the  health  im- 
pacts of  incinerators.  Basically  our  testimony  said  we  know  too  lit- 
tle about  the  health  impacts  of  incinerators  and  some  concerted  ef- 
fort should  be  undertaken  to  improve  upon  that  sad  state  of  affairs. 
Since  we  last  met  in  January,  our  agency,  which  is  based  in  At- 
lanta, GA,  has  continued  to  receive  concerns  from  communities 
about  incineration  of  municipal  and  hazardous  waste.  I  will  touch 
on  in  brief  four  of  those  communities  and  illustrate  what  we  think 
are  lessons  learned.  Our  testimony  talked  in  general  about  an  in- 
cinerator in  North  Carolina.  The  Caldwell  Systems  incinerator  was 
operated  poorly  by  their  operators  and  affects,  in  our  studies,  the 
respiratory  and  neurological  health  of  communities.  The  lesson  we 
took  away  from  that  study  was  the  importance  of  acknowledging 
their  legitimate  health  complaints. 

We  also,  since  January,  nave  done  at  the  Vertac  incinerator  in 
Arkansas,  £in  exposure  study,  and  the  importance  of  that  undertak- 
ing is  that  exposure  data,  particularly  of  human  populations  at  ele- 
vated risk,  are  extremely  important  to  acquire.  We  also,  since  we 
last  met,  have  undertaken  a  study  in  Columbus,  OH,  and  the  les- 
son from  that  is  the  essentialness  of  getting  the  community  in- 
volved in  shaping  what  is  done  in  terms  of  health  investigation. 

The  fourth  undertaking  since  we  last  met  is  a  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental justice  and  environmental  audit  being  led  by  EPA  Re- 
gion III.  Mr.  Kostmayer  and  ATSDR  and  our  Federal  and  public 
health  people  will  attempt  to  work  with  EPA  in  looking  at  a  large 
prmect  involving  exposure  conditions  and  human  health. 

The  lesson  that  we  perceive  coming  from  that  is  the  essential  in- 
volvement of  historically  black  colleges  and  universities,  we're  try- 
ing to  get  Howard  University  involved  in  that  study,  and  we  antici- 
pate that  we  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  questions  we  were  asked  was  the  pub- 
lic health  impact  of  older  municipal  solid  waste  incinerators.  Our 
testimony  indicates  that  the  aging  incinerator  does  become  a  mat- 
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ter  of  public  health  concern  and  the  older  incinerators  do  not  have 
the  same  kinds  of  controls  as  the  newer  technologies  have,  and  that 
has  implications  for  public  health. 

I  might  observe  that  3  out  of  4  of  the  projects  we  previously 
cited,  the  one  in  North  Carolina,  the  one  in  Columbus,  OH,  and  the 
one  in  south  Philadelphia,  all  involve  older  incinerators  that  may 
have  questionable  operating  characteristics.  Concerning  health  im- 
pacts of  incinerator  emissions  we  talked  in  January  about  the  lit- 
erature search  of  1  million  entries  concerning  72,000  incinerations, 
only  1  of  those  72,000  concerned  health  studies  around  inciner- 
ators, so  there's  very  little  information  on  that  point  you  will  find 
in  the  scientific  literature,  yet  we  continue  to  make  decisions  con- 
cerning incinerators  in  the  absence  of  science.  We  also  talked  about 
the  population,  infants  and  children,  people  of  reproductive  age,  el- 
derly persons,  and  minorities,  particularly  minorities  who  have  lim- 
ited access,  as  you  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  health  delivery,  who  are 
at  elevated  risk  of  environmental  pollution  in  general. 

In  closing,  you  asked  us  to  comment  about  research  gaps,  and 
our  testimony  indicates  that  there  are  three  areas  that  we  think 
need  attention.  Let  me  say  very  clearly  and  very  forcefully  that  one 
does  not  do  research  to  prevent  taking  actions  that  lead  to  pollu- 
tion reduction  now.  So  you  do  research  to  help  clarify  and  to  im- 
prove things  like  regulations  and  operations  of  polluting  devices. 
You  don't  do  research  to  simply  frustrate  taking  action. 

The  three  kinds  of  research  gaps  that  we  believe  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed are  inadequacy  of  health  studies  that  look  at  human  popu- 
lations around  incinerators.  We  offer  some  thoughts  as  to  how  that 
might  be  undertaken.  In  particular,  combining  communities  that 
have  reasonably  common  characteristics  is  one  way  of  addressing 
the  problem,  so  you  don't  just  have  small  sample  sizes,  too  few  peo- 
ple to  study,  and  trying  to  find  facts  in  small  populations,  which 
is  a  difficult  if  not  impossible  undertaking. 

We  think  toxicological  information  concerning  what  is  actually 
emitted  from  incinerators  needs  to  be  developed.  We  need  to  have 
a  data  base  of  what  is  emitted  from  incinerators  and  integrating 
that  data  base  into  a  toxicological  data  base  that  can  be  used  to 
design  toxicological  studies.  So  we  need  the  human  health  studies, 
we  think  we  need  the  toxicological  data  base  used  for  emissions 
and  using  the  data  base  to  design  toxicological  studies  to  address 
the  difficult  studies  of  what  happens  with  mixtures  of  toxic  sub- 
stances released  from  incinerators  and  different  kinds  of  tech- 
nologies. 

This  kind  of  focus  problem  is  possible  and  our  agency  has  been 
working  with  State  health  departments  and  academic  institutions 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region  to  look  at  the  effects  of  consumption  of 
fish  with  contaminants  and  what  that  may  portend,  if  anything,  for 
human  health.  So  this  kind  of  focus  program  involving  environ- 
mental data,  human  health  data,  academic  institutions,  in  fact,  is 
doable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you,  and  we  look  forward  to  your  ques- 
tions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Johnson  follows:] 
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Good  morning.  I  am  Barry  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Administrator,  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Disease  Registry  (ATSDR).  I  am  accompanied  today  by  Maureen  Lichtveld, 
M.D.,  Chief  Biomedical  Officer  for  Public  Health  Practice,  ATSDR.  We  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  the  health  impacts  of  incineration:  what  we  do  and  do  not 
know.  Our  testimony  is  derived  from  ATSDR' s  responsibilities  and  findings  under  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act,  as  amended 
(CERCLA,  or  Superfund),  and  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA,  Section 
3019). 

In  testimony  presented  by  ATSDR  before  this  Subcommittee  on  January  24, 1994,  we  responded 
to  eight  issues  related  to  our  experience  with  the  health  impacts  of  incinerators.  Our  testimony 
today  will  elaborate  on  the  January  testimony  and  respond  to  your  request  for  an  update  on 
research  needed  on  incineration  of  municipal  waste.  As  the  Subcommittee  knows,  there  are 
many  scientific,  technology,  and  policy  issues  that  attend  incineration  of  wastes.  Our  focus  will 
be  on  the  public  health  issues. 

Many  communities  have  expressed  their  concerns  about  the  potential  implications  of  incineration 
of  wastes  to  ATSDR.  Their  concerns  are  usually  express«i  as  questions  about  the  associations 
between  incineration  of  wastes  and  possible  health  effects.  We  are  often  unable  to  answer  those 
questions.  Scientific  information  on  the  human  health  impacts  of  incineration  isn't  often 
available  because  the  relevant  studies  haven't  been  conducted. 

To  achieve  a  true  public  health  perspective,  incineration  of  wastes  should  be  viewed  in  the  larger 
context  of  generation  and  management  of  wastes.  Wastes  become  a  public  health  concern  when 
they  are  disposed  of  and  improperly  managed.  Therefore,  in  a  public  health  context,  the  most 
protective  action  is  not  to  produce  waste.  Waste  elimination  or  minimization  equates  with 
prevention  or  reduction  of  the  health  consequences  of  wastes. 

When  wastes  are  generated,  the  question  becomes  how  to  dispose  of  them  in  ways  that  do  not 
harm  the  public's  health  or  the  environment.  Incineration  has  been  one  means  of  disposing  of 
wastes.  The  permitting  of  incinerators  is  handled  by  government  regulatory  agencies.  Analysis 
of  health  and  environmental  impacts  is  normally  conducted  by  assessing  the  risk  associated  with 
incinerators  proposed  for  specific  applications.  These  risk  assessments  consider  the  toxicologic 
data  on  substances  assumed  to  be  emitted  from  the  incinerator  under  operating  conditions. 

ATSDR  has  had  some  experience  in  working  on  health  issues  pertaining  to  incineration  of 
wastes.   Examples  of  our  activities  related  to  incineration  of  wastes  follow. 

In  particular,  I  draw  your  attention  to  a  consultation  requested  of  ATSDR  by  Senator  Lugar  and 
Congressman  McCloskey  of  Indiana  concerning  incineration  of  PCB-cbntaminated  wastes  in 
Bloomington,  Indiana.  They  asked  ATSDR  to  review  the  health  implications  of  incinerating 
PCB-contaminated  soil  from  the  Bloomington  area.  In  response,  ATSDR  convened  40  national 
experts  in  the  fields  of  combustion  engineering,  toxicology,  q>idemiology,  medicine,  chemistry, 
and  related  fields  to  review  the  scientific  literature  on  incineration  of  wastes,  the  health  effects 
of  PCBs,  and  nonincineration  means  of  disposing  of  PCB-contaminated  wastes.    Rqwrts  from 
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these  three  panels  are  in  peer  review,  and  ATSDR  will  be  pleased  to  make  them  available  to  the 
Subcommittee  when  they  have  been  completed.  A  few  pertinent  preliminary  flndings  from  this 
rqx)rt  are  included  in  this  testimony  under  the  section  "The  Public  Health  Impact  of  Older 
Municipal  Solid  Waste  Incinerators. " 

ATSDR  has  also  investigated  the  effects  on  community  health  of  an  incinerator  in  North 
Carolina.  The  Caldwell  Systems  incinerator  disposed  of  industrial  solvents  and  hazardous  wastes 
in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  This  incinerator  appears  to  have  been  operated  beyond  its  operating 
capacity,  resulting  in  incomplete  combustion  of  hazardous  wastes.  ATSDR  was  asked  by  a  local 
physician  and  EPA  Region  FV  to  evaluate  the  health  problems  of  residents  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  incinerator.  ATSDR's  investigation  found  an  increased  pattern  of  respiratory  problems 
in  community  residents.  In  addition,  residents  complained  about  irritation  of  the  airways  and 
poor  motor  coordination.  A  follow-up  study  is  currently  underway  to  evaluate  better  the  health 
problems  rqrorted  by  the  residents;  its  focus  is  on  determining  the  presence  of  adverse  health 
effects  of  the  pulmonary,  neurobehavioral,  and  immune  systems.  The  field  work  for  this  study 
has  been  conducted  and  ATSDR  is  currently  arudyzing  the  data. 

In  Arkansas,  the  community  living  near  the  Vertac  Superfund  site  incinerator  expressed  to  the 
Arkansas  Dq)aitment  of  Health  (ADD)  concerns  about  the  public  health  impact  of  the  facility. 
To  assist  ADD,  ATSDR  awarded  two  grants  to  conduct  an  exposure  study  and  a  reproductive 
outcome  study.  Preliminary  findings  from  the  exposure  study  indicate  an  association  between 
elevated  body  burdens  of  certain  compounds  (2,4-T  and  dioxin)  and  length  of  residence  near  the 
site.  This  constitutes  historical,  pre-incineration  exposure.  The  incinerator  is  currently 
operating.  A  second  round  of  testing  was  conducted  in  March  1994  to  assess  exposures  to  the 
chemicals  incinerated  to  date.  Following  completion  of  the  incineration  of  the  dioxin-containing 
wastes,  a  third  round  of  testing  will  be  conducted. 

ATSDR  is  also  supporting  a  "Health  and  Clean  Air  Study"  conducted  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  study  will  further  explore  the  occurrence  of  and  risk  factors  for  lung  and 
respiratory  diseases  potentially  caused  by  hazardous  substances.  The  study  compares  residents 
of  conununities  near  a  municipal  solid  waste  incinerator,  a  medical  waste  incinerator,  and  a 
hazardous  waste  incinerator  with  three  nearby  control  populations,  over  3  years.  Components 
of  the  study  include  baseline  spirometry,  peak  flow  measurements,  nasal  lavage,  and  a  survey 
to  collect  information  about  respiratory  symptoms  and  outcomes.  Data  collection  for  this  study 
is  in  its  third  year. 

At  another  site,  at  the  request  of  local  citizens,  ATSDR  reviewed  the  location,  design,  and 
operating  plans  for  a  temporarily  sited  incinerator  proposed  for  placement  at  the  Brio  Superfund 
site  near  Houston,  Texas.  Because  ATSDR  was  not  a  party  to  considering  other  remedial 
options,  our  consultation  was  confmed  to  the  health  issues  attending  incineration.  ATSDR 
advised  EPA  to  move  the  location  of  the  proposed  incinerator  away  from  residential  areas,  to 
increase  off-site  emissions  monitoring  during  the  incinerator's  operation,  to  conduct  additional 
characterization  of  on-site  contaminants,  and  to  develop  a  means  of  sharing  the  monitoring  data 
with  local  residents.   In  addition,  ATSDR  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive  health  study  in  the 
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community.  The  puqx>ses  of  the  study  are  to  determine  a)  if  there  is  an  increased  reporting  of 
health  effects  by  the  current  residents;  b)  if  subtle  adverse  health  effects  have  occurred  in  some 
organ  systems  (kidney,  liver,  and  immune);  and  c)  the  occurrence  of  birth  defects  in  children 
bom  to  mothers  who  lived  near  the  Brio  site.  The  tepori  discussing  the  first  phase  of  the  study 
will  be  available  for  public  release  within  1  month. 

Earlier  this  year,  EPA  Region  V,  State  and  local  health  departments,  and  the  local  community 
requested  ATSDR's  assistance  in  addressing  health  concerns  associated  with  a  municipal  waste 
incmerator  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Columbus  Municipal  Waste  Facility  is  a  waste-to-energy 
facility  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  municq}al  trash  is  burned  in  boilers  to  generate  energy.  It 
has  operated  since  December  1983.  Of  particular  concern  to  residents  is  the  fact  that  analysis 
of  past  samples  has  identified  dioxin  compounds  in  the  stack  emissions.  Currently,  ATSDR  is 
working  with  other  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  and  the  community  to  develop  a  plan  of 
action  for  evaluating  the  residents'  health  concerns. 

ATSDR  is  assisting  EPA  Region  EQ  in  addressing  the  health  concerns  of  residents  living  in  two 
heavily  industrialized  communities  in  southwest  Philadelphia  and  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
ATSDR  was  also  petitioned  by  a  citizen  living  in  southwest  Philadelphia  to  address  the  health 
concerns  of  the  two  communities.  Residents  are  concerned  that  the  proliferation  of  industries 
is  polluting  the  air  and  creating  an  inordinate  threat  to  their  health.  In  addition,  officials  are 
considering  establishing  a  new  hazardous  waste  incinerator  in  Chester. 

ATSDR  is  concerned  about  the  public  health  impact  of  such  multiple  emission  sources  and  the 
resulting  exposures  to  hazardous  substance  mixtures.  These  concerns  are  heightened  when 
communities  may  be  disadvantaged  and  underserved.  As  a  result,  the  Agency  is  reviewing 
methods  for  determining  which  adverse  health  conditions  may  be  present  at  higher  rates  in 
disadvantaged,  underserved,  and  minority  communities  to  assess  whether  exposures  to  hazardous 
f'ibstances  in  the  environment  are  impacting  the  public  health. 

The  Public  Health  Impact  of  Older  Municipal  Solid  Waste  Incinerators 

In  your  letter  of  invitation,  you  asked  us  to  address  the  health  impacts  on  communities  of  an 
older  municipal  solid  waste  incinerator,  like  the  one  in  Greenpoint. 

The  public  health  impact  of  incinerators  can  be  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  equipment.  Older 
incinerators— unless  they  have  been  upgraded  in  the  past  few  years— may  not  have  the  most 
recent  pollution  control  equipment  and  operating  technologies;  therefore,  these  incinerators  may 
not  be  able  to  achieve  the  same  level  of  emission  control  as  a  new  municipal  solid  waste 
incinerator.  In  addition,  in  some  instances,  older  incinerators  may  be  operating  under  less 
stringent  permits  than  those  currently  required  by  the  EPA  and  State  and  local  regulatory 
agencies.  ATSDR  supports  the  efforts  by  EPA  in  recent  years  to  impose  greater  regulatory 
control  over  all  forms  of  incineration,  including  municipal  solid  waste  incineration,  and  to 
require  incinerators  to  upgrade  to  the  maximum  achievable  emissions  control. 
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Some  preliminary  findings  from  the  expert  panels  convened  recently  to  assist  ATSDR  in 
evaluating  the  public  health  implications  associated  with  incinerating  PCB-contaminated  waste 
in  Bloomington,  Indiana,  are  applicable  to  incineration  in  general.  For  example,  the  panels 
stressed  the  importance  of  evaluating  information  related  to  all  aspects  of  the  facility  operations, 
design,  and  maintenance— including  stack  emissions  data— when  assessing  the  public  health 
implications  of  incineration. 

Moreover,  the  panels  highly  recommended  the  need  for  q>idemiological  studies  to  measure 
exposures  and  specific  adverse  health  outcomes.  To  enhance  our  collective  knowledge  about  the 
health  impact  of  incineration,  a  recommendation  was  also  made  to  establish  relevant 
toxicological  and  environmental  databases. 

Health  Impacts  from  Incinerator  ELmissions 

Emissions  of  hazardous  substances  from  incinerators  are  of  particular  concern  to  communities. 

However,  there  are  very  few  data  on  the  impact  of  incinerator  emissions  on  the  health  of  nearby 
communities,  ^idemiologic  investigations  have  rarely  been  conducted  and  few  studies  of 
disease  and  illness  patterns  have  been  undertaken.  For  example,  ATSDR  staff  recently  searched 
the  10  most  frequently  used  computerized  environmental  databases.  More  than  1  million  entries 
were  identified.  Approximately  72,000  of  the  entries  dealt  with  incineration.  Of  those,  only 
a  single  entry  included  information  about  a  population-based  study  conducted  in  a  community 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  an  incinerator.  That  study  of  residents  living  near  the  Caldwell  Systems 
incinerator  in  North  Carolina  was  conducted  by  ATSDR.  The  fmdings  from  the  Caldwell  study 
were  previously  described  in  this  testimony. 

In  the  absence  of  human  health  data  on  the  effects  of  a  hazardous  substance  on  public  health, 
we  rely  on  toxicity  data.  The  effect  of  any  toxic  substance  dq)ends  on  factors  such  as  duration 
of  exposure,  concentration  of  the  substance  in  the  environment,  biological  uptake,  and  personal 
susceptibility  factors  (e.g.,  age).  All  of  these  factors  have  to  be  considered  in  any  estimate  of 
the  public  health  impact  of  incinerator  emissions. 

Much  is  known  about  the  toxic  effects  of  contaminants  that  may  be  released  from  waste 
incinerators— lead,  mercury,  dio;in,  and  fiirans.  Scientific  literature  is  available  on  each 
substance.  This  knowledge  is  based  on  laboratory  animal  studies,  occupational  investigations, 
and  some  community  health  studies.  For  example,  lead  exerts  toxic  effects  on  the  nervous 
system,  kidney,  immune  function,  and  rqjroduction.  It  is  associated  with  hypertension  in 
middle-aged  persons.  Mercury  or  mercury  compounds  are  toxic  to  the  nervous  system,  kidney, 
and  immune  function.  Data  from  epidemiologic  studies  and  the  scientific  literature  indicate  that 
human  exposure  to  PCBs  may  result  in  cancers  of  the  hepato-biliary  tract,  as  well  as 
rq)roductive/developmental,  dermatologic,  cardiovascular,  hq>atic,  and  endocrine/thyroid 
effects.  Dioxins  have  been  extensively  studied  in  toxicological  studies.  The  most  toxic  member 
of  the  family  of  compounds  called  dioxins  is  2,3,7,8-TCDD.  What  is  known  about  human 
health  effects  has  come  primarily  from  occupational  studies  of  workers.    TCDD  has  been 
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associated  with  chloracne,  metabolism  alterations,  soft  tissue  sarcoma,  and  altered  reproductive 
hormone  levels.  EPA  lists  TCDD  as  a  probable  human  carcinogen.  EPA  is  currently 
completing  a  reassessment  of  the  human  health  risk  of  dioxin.  Furans  have  been  associated  with 
dermal,  ocular,  and  neurologic  effects  in  humans. 

Few  data  are  documented  in  the  scientific  literature  on  specific  interactions  of  the  contaminants 
released  from  waste  incinerators.  In  the  absence  of  specific  studies  of  combined  contaminants, 
and  because  of  our  limited  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  of  actions  of  some  substances,  it 
is  prudent  to  assume  that  the  effects  of  exposure  to  these  contaminants  are  additive. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  almost  all  of  our  toxicologic  data  are  from  studies  in  which 
exposure  levels  greatly  exceeded  those  typical  of  incinerator  releases. 

Adequate  information  does  not  exist  to  support  speculation  on  what,  if  any,  human  health  effects 
might  be  associated  with  incinerator  emissions.  However,  our  experience  with  public  health 
effects  related  to  hazardous  waste  sites  suggests  the  need  to  conduct  two  types  of  human  health 
investigations.  One  type  of  investigation  would  look  at  cancer,  birth  defects,  and  respiratory 
disease  rates  in  areas  believed  to  be  impacted  by  releases  from  incinerators.  These  studies 
would  combine  health  data  from  many  geographic  areas.  A  second  type  of  study  would  be  site 
specific.  Community  health  surveys  would  help  clarify  whether  any  unusual  exposure  or 
morbidity  might  be  associated  with  exposure  to  substances  from  a  given  incinerator. 

The  Sensitivity  of  Various  Populations— Because  of  Age,  Gender,  or  Ethnic  Background— to 
These  Chemicals 

Of  special  concern  because  of  their  risk  for  adverse  health  impacts  from  exposure  to  hazardous 
substances  are  sensitive  subpopulations. 

Infants  and  children.  Of  all  human  populations,  infants  and  children  are  arguably  most 
sensitive  to  toxic  exposures.  They  are  at  special  risk  because  they  play  outdoors;  they  ingest 
or  mouth  foreign  objects;  they  are  smaller  (greater  chemical  doses  per  pound)  than  adults;  they 
breathe  more  air  (greater  volume  and  breathing  rate  per  pound)  than  adults;  they  are  nutritionally 
challenged  (because  of  protein-calorie  requirements  to  support  rapid  physical  growth);  and  they 
are  undergoing  developmental  changes  that  make  them  especially  vulnerable  to  chemical 
exposures.  Moreover,  they  have  the  longest  life  expectancies,  during  which  long-term  adverse 
health  effects  may  become  manifest.  Certain  disorders  may  not  become  evident  until  a  child 
reaches  a  particular  developmental  sta^e,  which  may  be  long  after  damage  has  been  done.  Some 
of  the  largest  environmental  health  p^grams  (e.g.,  lead,  asbestos)  are  directed  primarily  at 
children. 

People  of  reproductive  age.  All  women  of  reproductive  age  must  be  included  in  this  population 
because  the  most  severe  effects  usually  occur  during  the  very  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  often 
before  a  woman  knows  she  is  pregnant.    In  addition,  pregnant  women,  especially  those  with 
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multiple  pregnancies,  and  the  developing  fetus  have  increased  protein-calorie  requirements  to 
support  rapid  physical  growth. 

The  developing  fetus  is  particularly  sensitive  to  chemical  exposures.  Exposure  to  chemicals  has 
the  greatest  impact  on  those  functions  undergoing  the  most  active  development  at  the  time  of 
exposure.  Animal  studies  and  some  human  studies  show  that  there  are  critical  fetal 
developmental  stages  during  which  chemical  exposure  can  cause  permanent  and  devastating 
effects. 

A  small,  but  growing,  scientific  literature  suggests  that  some  toxicants  affect  male  reproductive 
processes.  For  example,  laboratory  animal  studies  have  shown  that  exposure  to  lead  causes 
adverse  rq)roductive  outcomes  in  male  rats,  leading  to  neurologic  effects  on  their  offspring. 
Similarly,  PCB  exposures  in  fish  and  waterfowl  have  been  reported  to  cause  feminine  features 
in  males  of  these  species. 

Elderly  persons  and  persons  with  chronic  illnesses.  Elderly  persons  and  the  chronically  ill 
tend  to  be  more  susc^tible  to  respiratory  irritants.  Long-standing  public  health  policies,  such 
as  immunization  guidelines  for  influenza,  support  this  notion. 

The  elderly  are  also  often  nutritionally  challenged  because  of  reduced  protein-calorie  intake  and 
the  metabolic  changes  that  occur  during  this  life  stage.  Underlying  illnesses,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  chronically  ill  may  increase  their  susceptibility  to  particular  toxicants.  For  example,  persons 
with  chronic  diseases  of  the  kidney  system  may  experience  more  harmful  effects  from  exposure 
to  renal  toxicants,  such  as  lead  and  cadmium,  compared  with  a  healthy  individual. 

Moreover,  elderly  persons  and  those  with  chronic  illnesses  are  often  socially  isolated  and 
potentially  less  aware  of  environmental  emergencies.  Because  of  physical  challenges,  they  may 
require  special  services  during  evacuation  in  the  event  of  such  an  emergency. 

Minorities.  Preventing  adverse  health  effects  in  minority  populations  exposed  to  hazardous 
substances  is  a  priority  for  ATSDR.  Minority  populations,  particularly  African  Americans, 
Hispanics,  and  Native  Americans,  suffer  dispropwrtionately  from  preventable  morbidity  and 
mortality.  Regardless  of  income,  education,  or  geographic  location,  these  populations  are  often 
in  poorer  health  than  their  white  counterparts.  This  disparity  is  often  associated  with  inadequate 
access  to  health  care— for  preventive  services  as  well  as  for  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
disorders  that  may  be  associated  with  exposure  to  hazardous  substances.  Disadvantaged 
economic  status  also  frequently  affects  nutritional  status.  Occupational  chemical  exposures  may 
increase  this  population's  susceptibility  to  adverse  health  effects  resulting  from  other  exposures 
to  hazardous  substances.  In  addition,  certain  pre-existing  genetic  disorders  (G6-PD  deficiency, 
sickle  cell  anemia)  may  compound  the  impact  of  such  exposures. 
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Research  Gaps 

As  a  foUowup  to  ATSDR's  testimony  in  January,  an  outline  of  relevant  research  was  provided 
to  address  the  lack  of  studies  on  any  associations  between  emissions  from  municipal  waste 
incinerators  and  human  health  effects.  We  continue  to  believe  that  the  following  areas  need  to 
be  addressed: 

1.  Human  studies  would  assess  the  health  of  persons  around  a  rq^resentative  sample  of 
operating  municipal  waste  incinerators.  The  adverse  health  effects  emphasized  during  the  study 
would  include  cancer,  birth  defects,  and  reproductive  disorders,  and  lung  and  respiratory 
diseases  (particularly  asthma).  Because  municipal  waste  incinerators  are  often  found  in  densely 
populated  areas,  and  because  many  urban  areas  are  populated  by  persons  with  diverse  cultural 
and  racial  backgrounds,  evaluating  the  effects  of  incinerator  emissions  on  minorities  and  groups 
with  diverse  cultural  backgrounds  would  be  emphasized.  Moreover,  individuals  with  particular 
susceptibility  (young  children,  pregnant  women,  and  persons  with  health  disabilities)  would  be 
given  priority  for  study. 

Cancer  and  birth  defects  and  rqjroductive  outcomes  can  be  evaluated  using  available  health 
information  and  an  ecologic  or  geographically  based  cross-sectional  approach.  The  choice  and 
number  of  incinerators  studied  would  be  based  on  the  presence  of  good  health  outcome  data 
(preferably  disease  incidence  registries)  and  historical  air  monitoring  data.  As  a  basic  study, 
case  rates  could  be  calculated  for  geopolitical  units  near  the  incinerator  sites  and  compared  with 
reference  rates.  Lung  and  respiratory  diseases,  for  which  there  are  no  databases  of  information, 
would  be  evaluated  by  defining  a  population  of  people  with  asthma  (or  other  chosen  respiratory 
disease)  and  without  asthma.  Those  people  would  be  monitored  for  up  to  3  years  to  determine 
any  adverse  health  effects  and  to  correlate  air  quality  with  respiratory  disease  symptoms  and 
pulmonary  function  measures.  The  human  health  studies  would  be  conducted  by  university 
investigators  through  grants  from  the  sponsoring  Federal  agency. 

2.  Toxicologic  information  would  be  collected  and  computer  databases  would  be  developed 
using  data  from  Federal  and  State  environmental  agencies  on  emissions  from  operating  municipal 
waste  incinerators.  The  database  would  be  queried  to  ascertain  the  most  common  mixtures  of 
materials  released  from  incinerators  and  to  develop  a  toxicologic  profile  of  how  the  key  mixtures 
might  express  their  toxicity.   This  work  would  be  conducted  by  a  private  sector  contractor. 

3.  The  key  toxicologic  mixtures  identified  would  be  referred  to  the  National  Toxicology 
Program  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  laboratory  investigation.  A  program  of  toxicological 
research  would  include  broad  screening  for  acute  toxicological  effects  followed  by  more  in-depth 
study  of  effects  on  organ  function,  relevant  to  the  typical  mixtures  released  from  operating 
municipal  incinerators.  Of  particular  importance  would  be  studies  of  effects  on  lung  tissue  and 
rq)roductive  function.  Dq>ending  on  the  outcome  of  screening  studies,  some  mixtures  would 
be  tested  for  long-term  carcinogenicity.   This  type  of  research  normally  takes  5  years. 

This  concludes  our  testimony.   We  will  be  pleased  to  answer  questions. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  beg^n  by  first  saving  that  I  apologize  that  when  the 
Superfund  legislation  came  through  in  the  Energy  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, I  was  unable  to  change  the  name  of  your  agency  to  some- 
thing more  manageable  or  mat  has  a  decent  acronym.  Sorry  I 
couldn't  do  that. 

In  your  testimony,  you  expand  the  need  for  specific  research  in 
the  human  health  impact  from  municipal  solid  waste  incinerators. 
Clearly,  there  is  more  we  need  to  know  before  we  build  more  of 
these  or  determine  what  are  the  best  sites  for  them.  What  would 
be  the  advantage  of  having  ATSDR  lead  such  a  study? 

Dr.  Johnson.  If  I  could  by  prologue,  we  have  not  done,  as  a  soci- 
ety, a  good  job  in  trying  to  look  forward.  We  put  lead  in  our  paint, 
didn't  think  of  the  consequences  of  that.  We  have  put  other  pollut- 
ants in  our  environment  which  are  just  now  beginning  to  have 
health  implications  we  are  realizing.  We  need  to  do  a  better  job  of 
looking  ahead  and  the  science  that  could  be  done  through  research 
would  help  us  order  our  decisions  in  terms  of  how  to  dispose  of  our 
waste. 

With  regard  to  our  agency's  possible  role,  we  have,  we  are  a  Fed- 
eral public  health  agency.  We  have  a  good  record  in  terms  of  co- 
ordinating with  academic  institutions  and  equally  important  with 
State  health  departments  and  local  health  departments.  I  don't 
think  personally  that  any  institution  has  all  of  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  get  the  job  done  in  terms  of  looking  at  the  health  and 
environmental  impacts  of  incineration  and  waste  disposal.  It's 
going  to  require  a  joint  effort  amongst  us  all.  I  think  our  agency 
has  a  record  of  being  able  to  facilitate  these  kinds  of  relationships. 
And  I  might  argue  for  our  consideration,  certainly  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  if  not  us,  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  key  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Towns.  As  you  know,  the  Congress  now  is  in  the  process  of 
reauthorizing  the  Superfund  law.  And  some  advocates  of  environ- 
mental justice  have  criticized  your  agency,  and  here  I'm  quoting 
from  their  words.  These  words  are  not  mine,  I  want  to  make  that 
very  clear.  They  say  ATSDR  has  conducted  studies  which  are  de- 
signed to  fail.  Well,  I  understand  they  mean  you  do  not  always 
come  to  definite  conclusions.  Naturally,  it  is  discouraging  to  think 
that  Federal  resources  study  a  problem  but  come  to  no  definite  con- 
clusion. 

Is  that  true?  What  is  your  response  to  that? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Well,  sir,  I  wish  science  was  that  simple  that  every 
study  could  come  to  a  definite  conclusion.  Our  agency  does  not,  nor 
does  any  other  agency  of  which  I  know,  design  studies  to  be  delib- 
erately inconclusive,  so  we  reject  that  accusation. 

Our  studies,  along  with  studies  done  by  comparable  public  health 
agencies,  are  thoroughly  prepared.  We  have  a  science  counsel  that 
oversees  the  quality  of  our  work,  chaired  bv  Dean  Bailus  Walker 
of  the  College  of  Public  Health,  who  is  a  colleague  of  yours.  But  I 
think  what  you  hear  and  we  hear  from  the  communities  are  ex- 
pressions of  frustration.  These  kinds  of  studies  are  very  difficult. 
There  are  ways  we  could  overcome  and  are  overcoming  some  of  our 
limitations.  I  mentioned  small  sample  size.  You  can  combine  com- 
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munities  in  the  aggregate  and  learn  enough  that  it  may  have  appli- 
cation for  specific  communities  that  may  be  smaller  in  number, 

I  think  ATSDR  also  needs  to  do,  frankly,  a  better  job  in  using 
available  specialty  clinics  and  referral  mechanisms  to  get  people 
into  the  clinical  settings  where  we  may  be  able  to  learn,  and  ways 
that  lie  outside  the  traditional  epidemiological  approach.  So  some 
of  the  criticism  we  think  is  quite  on  the  mark  and  we  acknowledge 
that.  But  I  don't  know  of  any  group  that  deliberately  tries  to  design 
studies  to  be  deliberately  inconclusive  or  misleading. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  indicated  they  were  not  my  words.  Let  me  ask  it 
this  way,  it  may  be  a  better  way  to  put  it.  What  in  the  new 
Superfund  proposal  will  improve  your  ability  to  conduct  a  definitive 
study?  Will  this  make  it  easier? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  think  it  will  make  it  easier.  Our  agency  as  part 
of  the  administration,  of  course,  endorses  the  administration's  bill 
revitalizing  Superfund.  One  of  the  key — I  think  there  are  a  couple 
of  key  things  that  are  in  the  administration's  bill  that  will  make 
our  research  and  EPA's  efforts  more  meaningful.  Two  of  those  is- 
sues are  getting  communities  involved,  they're  community  working 
groups.  We  think  the  establishment  of  community  working  groups 
at  the  time  a  site  is  undertaken  for  analysis  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

A  second  approach  that  is  in  the  administration's  bill  is  estab- 
lishing a  community  information  center  within  each  State.  Wheth- 
er or  not  we  could  tie  in  a  clinic  into  each  State,  I  think  is  a  matter 
worth  discussion  and  is  being  discussed. 

The  bill  also  would  require  ATSDR  to  get  involved  with  EPA  ear- 
lier in  sites  and  we  think  that  would  be  helpful  in  terms  of  reduc- 
ing some  of  the  uncertainties  in  the  kinds  of  health  studies  that  we 
do.  But  I  have  to  say  also  honestly  that  much  of  the  science  that 
has  to  drive  this  in  terms  of  toxicological  knowledge  is  still  being 
developed,  so  we  and  State  agencies  and  local  agencies  continue  to 
have  some  struggle  ahead  of  us  in  terms  of  definitive  rules. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you.  At  this  time  I  yield  to  Congresswoman 
Maloney  and  any  questions  that  you  have. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  offered  very 
compelling  testimony  about  the  risk  of  toxic  substances  to  segments 
of  our  population,  but  once  your  statistics  are  complete,  what  ac- 
tion takes  place  to  reduce  the  toxic  emissions  in  our  particular  com- 
munities? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Congpresswoman,  we  work  imder  the  Federal 
Superfund  statute  as  well  as  six  other  statutes  that  represent  envi- 
ronmental hazards.  The  kind  of  work  we  do,  looking  at  the  human 
health  impacts,  helps  refine  regulatory  action  taken  by  EPA  and  by 
States.  By  working  together  as  we've  done  with  lead  in  children, 
we  have  identified  that  lead  exposures  in  children  of  a  much  lower 
nature  than  previously  thought,  are  hazardous  to  children.  That 
kind  of  knowledge  came  about  through  human  epidemiological 
studies.  So  this  can  be  helpful  to  the  regulatory  authorities  to  re- 
ducing exposure  levels. 

We  also  in  the  Superfund  work  found  a  number  of  sites  where 
current  exposure  conditions  were  such  that  we  were  advised  to 
temporarily  relocate  people  away  from  the  area,  or  provide  alter- 
nate drinking  water  or  some  kind  of  action  to  prevent  exposure 
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now.  So  this  kind  of  work  can  have  that  kind  of  prevention  impact 
on  occasion, 

Mrs.  Maloney.  Would  you  be  able  to  conduct  a  study  on  the  en- 
vironmental problems  here  in  Greenpoint,  a  Federal  study? 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  have,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  testimony,  we  are 
undertaking  a  study  in  south  and  southwest  Philadelphia  that  will 
attempt  to  look  at  the  significant  environmental  hazards  in  that 
part  of  Philadelphia.  There  will  be  a  study  that  joins  our  resources 
with  those  of  academia.  As  I  said  in  my  testimony,  we're  trying  to 
get  Howard  University  involved  in  terms  of  environmental  justice 
of  the  results  of  those  studies.  So  we're  trying  to  bring  forth  envi- 
ronmental data,  we  will  work  with  academia  to  bring  forth  the 
health  data  in  State  and  local  studies.  These  are  difficult  things  to 
do.  Some  people  feel  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  simply  forestall  any 
kind  of  action.  I  think  that's  a  legitimate  concern,  that  research  not 
be  used  as  an  excuse  not  to  take  actions  based  on  pollution  reduc- 
tion now.  So  could  we  do  a  study  here?  We  have  done  similar  kinds 
of  studies  in  cooperation  with  other  States,  with  EPA  and  other 
places,  so  it  is  a  possibility. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  As  community  residents  know  there  have  been  a 
number  of  studies,  and  we  are  not  trying  to  forestall  anv  action, 
we've  achieved  action.  We've  been  planning  this  hearing  wr  really 
half  a  year,  but  I  am  delighted  the  city  closed  the  incinerator  be- 
fore the  meeting,  but  we  have  had,  have  been  working  on  this  for 
many  years  with  the  community.  There  have  been  several  very  im- 
portant studies,  first  by  Hunter  College,  then  by  the  health  depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  New  York  with  Assemblyman  Lentol  and 
Councilmember  Fisher.  We  were  calling  on  a  State  study  and  we 
would  like  to  involve  the  Federal  Government  likewise,  and  it  will 
be  all  three  levels  that  are  involved  in  looking  at  an  area  in  the 
city  of  New  York  which  has  tremendous  environmental  problems. 

Can  you  detail  for  the  subcommittee  an  example,  or  several  ex- 
amples, of  where  coordinated  activities  have  taken  place  after  you 
completed  your  studies? 

Dr.  Johnson.  An  example  that  comes  to  mind  quickly  is  the 
southeast  Chicago  area.  We  were  asked  by  local  citizens  to  do  a 
grassroots  effort,  to  come  to  the  commimity,  the  city  of  Chicago 
joined  that  community  request  to  look  at  a  whole  range  of  environ- 
mental hazards  in  the  southeast  area  of  Chicago.  Through  leader- 
ship brought  by  the  community  itself,  we  were  able  to  identify  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  agencies  and  community  groups,  things  that 
could  be  undertaken  in  looking  at  the  overall  environmental  qual- 
ity, looking  at  the  overall  health  of  that  community.  And  as  of  4, 
5,  6  months  ago,  we  undertook  a  program  that  actually  is  looking 
at  contaminant  levels  in  the  home.  EPA  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  putting  in  additional  area  air  monitoring.  Some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  already  is  putting  in  place  physician  education 
for  local  physicians.  Physicians,  I  say  this  in  all  deference  to  my 
colleague  to  my  right  who  is  a  physician.  I  am  not.  I  am  a  toxi- 
cologist,  but  physicians  have  precious  little  training  in  toxicology 
and  environmental  hazards.  This  is  sometimes  more  evident  in  dis- 
advantaged communities. 

So  one  of  the  consequences  already  in  this  effort  in  Chicago  has 
been  health  education  effort.  Working  with  local  physicians  where 
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they  can  diagnose  environmental  diseases  more  readily.  So  we  an- 
ticipate this  project  will  be  one  that  will  lead  to  improved  environ- 
mental quality  in  that  area,  but  it  takes  time. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  Well,  along  with  the  Greenpoint  community,  we 
would  like  you  to  likewise  initiate  such  a  project  here  with  our  city 
and  with  our  State. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congresswoman  Maloney.  Let 
me  say  this,  Doctor,  I  preface  this,  because  you  happen  to  be  one 
person  in  (xovemment  at  a  level,  I  really,  really  respect.  There's 
others,  but  you  happen  to  be  one  of  them,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  re- 
spect for  you,  your  ability  and  your  work.  Sometimes  before  you 
come  up  before  our  committee,  it  almost  seems  I'm  beating  you  up. 
I  don't  want  you  to  feel  that  way.  There  are  so  many  of  these  prob- 
lems and  when  we  do  have  an  opportunity  to  have  an  exchange, 
I  want  to  get  as  many  questions  answered  as  possible. 

Now,  looking  at  your  agency,  what  organizational  changes  would 
improve  ATSDR's  functioning?  What  could  we  do  to  enhance  public 
health — ^that's  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  am  very  concerned  about. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Congressman,  we  are  a  small  agency,  there  are 
eight  agencies  that  constitute  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Our 
agency  was  expressly  created  by  the  Superfund  statute  to  work  on 
the  real  and  legitimate  concerns  of  the  communities  around  haz- 
ardous waste  sites  and  other  places  of  pollution. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  learned  is  the  need  to  have  a 
closer  association  with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  that  is  a 
sister  agency  of  ours.  The  CDC  Director,  Dr.  David  Sacker,  is  a  dis- 
tinguished medical  educator,  he  also  serves  as  my  administrator. 
So  there  are  two  agencies  of  the  Public  Health  Service  directed  by 
the  same  individual. 

As  this  administration  has  attempted  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Federal  employees  and  to  improve  Government  efficiency,  one  of 
the  things  that  is  obvious  to  us  is  that  working  as  part  of  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  as  opposed  to  being  separate  from  them, 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  And  we  would  ask  to  draw 
your  attention  to  that  as  a  possibility.  It  would  improve  efficiency, 
it  would  give  us  easier  access  to  laboratory  facilities  that  we  don't 
have.  It  would  help  us  join  with  CDC  with  some  of  the  epidemiol- 
ogy resources  they  have  as  well  as  we,  and  we  think  it  would  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  our  services  to  communities. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  can  be  assured  of  my 
support.  Because  I  think  when  you  start  these  studies,  you  want 
to  make  certain  they  are  concluded.  I  think  whatever  support  we 
can  give  you  across  the  board  to  make  certain  that  they  are,  it  will 
be  given.  You  can  be  certain  of  that  coming  from  this  Member. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  And  this  Member,  too. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  both  of  you  for  coming 
and  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Towns.  At  this  time  we  would  like  to  call  to  the  witness 
table,  Councilman  Ken  Fisher,  who  represents  this  area  in  the  city 
council. 
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Councilman,  the  format  is  that  you  have  5  minutes  to  summarize 
and  after  that,  the  panel  members  can  raise  questions  with  you. 
You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  K.  FISHER,  CITY  COUNCIL  MEMBER, 

33RD  DISTRICT,  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  hope  the  committee  will  find  the  heat  wave  we  are 
having  is  not  a  result  of  global  warming  from  the  incinerator.  If  it 
is,  we  are  in  more  trouble  than  I  thought  we  were. 

Members  of  the  committee,  welcome  to  my  council  district,  which 
together  with  the  adjacent  district  of  my  colleague,  Victor  Robles, 
on  whose  behalf  I  also  speak,  is  home  to  300,000  people,  the  just 
closed  Greenpoint  incinerator,  the  polluting  Newtown  Creek  Sew- 
age Treatment  Plant,  the  largest  in  the  northeast,  an  underground 
on  spill  larger  than  the  Valdez  disaster,  50  garbage  handling  facili- 
ties of  various  tvpes,  and  factories  which  emit  60  times  the  na- 
tional average  of  carcinogenic  and  toxic  air  emissions  from  indus- 
trial sources.  It  is  near  here  that  the  city  of  New  York  proposes  to 
build  another  incinerator. 

Greenpoint/Williamsburg  residents  have  been  distressed  lately 
but  not  surprised  to  find  mere  is  beginning  to  be  scientific  data  to 
support  their  anecdotal  impression  that  the  results  of  these  and 
other  environmental  insults  in  the  community  are  avoidable  health 
problems  not  faced  by  others.  I  commend  to  your  attention  reports 
by  Hunter  College  and  the  New  York  City  Health  Department, 
which  have  been  made  available  to  your  staff,  and  I  also  rec- 
ommend to  you  the  section  on  incineration  from  Vice  President  Al 
Gore's  book,  "Earth  in  the  Balance,"  which  I  have  attached  to  my 
written  testimony.  He  summarizes  the  issue  eloquently.  These  re- 
ports while  sheading  some  light  are  still  rather  preliminary  and 
not  as  comprehensive  as  the  problem  warrants.  Representative 
Towns,  Representative  Maloney,  the  other  elected  officials  and  I 
are  working  to  improve  the  data  collection  and  analysis,  but  in  the 
interim,  I  join  you  in  calling  for  a  moratorium  on  new  incinerator 
construction. 

The  framework  for  rational  policymaking  is  solid  comprehensive 
data.  Despite  all  the  work  that  has  preceded  this  day,  such  data 
is  sorely  lacking.  For  example,  we  were  frustrated  in  our  attempt 
to  force  the  State  and  city  to  do  stack  testing  on  the  Greenpoint 
incinerator.  Regulators  rely  on  predicted  impacts  based  on  opti- 
mum conditions.  Investigations  by  the  former  New  York  City 
Comptroller,  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  however,  found  that  Greenpoint 
frequently  operated  at  temperatures  lower  than  called  for  to  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  dioxin  and  other  poisons. 

I  am  no  technophobe,  but  I  am  also  not  blind  to  instances  where 
apparently  benign  or  even  beneficial  products  have  turned  out  to 
present  health  risks.  Asbestos  is  one  obvious  example.  Unfortu- 
nately, much  of  our  efforts  in  environmental  regulation  has  been 
aimed  at  the  impact  on  the  environment's  health,  not  on  the  impact 
of  the  environment  on  our  health.  One  reason  is  that  our  scientific 
understanding  of  the  complexities  are  still  very  meager  and  com- 
prehensive data  is  hard  to  come  by. 

Since  the  environmental  impact  statement  fi'om  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  was  completed  around  1986,  environmental  medicine 
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has  made  tremendous  gains.  We  now  know,  for  example,  that  there 
is  no  tolerance  level  for  lead  and  other  heavy  metals,  yet  despite 
state  of  the  art  controls,  new  incinerators  emit  thousands  of  pounds 
of  such  metals  into  the  air  each  year. 

Our  analysis  needs  to  be  more  sophisticated,  especially  where  the 
health  of  children  is  concerned.  Take  lead.  The  bum  industry  notes 
that  pollution  controls  remove  almost  all  of  the  lead  from  emis- 
sions. What  is  unsaid,  however,  is  that  the  particles  that  are  not 
captured  are  the  very  smallest,  the  size  most  likely  to  enter  a 
child's  bloodstream  through  the  lungs.  In  other  words,  a  smaller 
particle  of  lead  may  pose  a  greater  health  risk  than  a  larger  par- 
ticle. This  is  something  that  I,  as  a  lay  person,  can  understand,  but 
it  is  counter  intuitive  and  not  something  I  would  have  realized 
without  expert  guidance.  No  wonder  the  decisions  we  make  as  law- 
makers are  so  difficult.  Our  strength,  however,  is  our  ability  to 
learn  from  our  constituents  as  well  as  our  technical  advisers. 

I  invite  you  to  go  with  me  into  any  classroom  in  Greenpoint/Wil- 
liamsburg  or  Fort  Greene  and  ask  the  children  to  raise  their  hands 
if  they  or  someone  they  know  in  the  neighborhood  has  respiratory 
illness.  You  will  be  amazed  and  depressed,  as  I  have  been,  to  see 
almost  every  hand  go  up.  But  then  you  would  understand  the 
depths  of  despair  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  decision  to 
build  yet  another  facility  in  their  neighborhood. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  not  in  my  backyard.  This  is  a  case  of  help 
us,  you've  made  our  backyard  into  a  junkyard.  Before  building 
more  incinerators,  we  need  to  revisit  the  ones  already  built  and  do 
comprehensive  testing  of  residents,  both  to  see  the  impact  so  far 
and  to  set  benchmarks  for  the  future.  We  need  to  survey  commu- 
nities where  plants  are  proposed  and  identify  populations  at  risk, 
and  we  need  to  mandate  followups  to  see  if  the  predicted  models 
have  continued  viability. 

While  we  will  never  know  as  much  today  as  we  will  tomorrow, 
we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  we  know  enough  today  to  make  in- 
formed choices.  I  suggest  we  do  not.  So  let's  adopt  a  moratorium 
and  give  ourselves,  our  children,  and  their  children,  some  space  to 
breathe. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Fisher  follows:] 
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Members  of  the  Committee: 

Welcome  to  my  Council  District,  which  together  with  the  adjacent  district  of  my 
colleague,  Victor  Robles,  on  whose  behalf  I  also  speak,  is  home  to  three  hundred 
thousand  people,  the  just  closed  Greenpoint  incinerator,  the  polluting  Newtown  Creek 
Sewage  Treatment  Plant  (largest  in  the  northeast),  an  underground  oil  spill  larger  than  the 
Valdez  disaster,  fifty  garbage  handling  facilities  of  various  types,  and  factories  which 
emit  sixty  times  the  national  average  of  carcinogenic  and  toxic  air  emissions  from 
industrial  sources.  It  is  near  here  that  the  City  of  New  York  proposes  to  build  another 
incinerator. 

Greenpoint/Williamsburg  residents  have  been  distressed  lately,  but  not  surprised, 
to  find  that  there  is  beginning  to  be  scientific  data  to  support  their  anecdotal  impression 
that  the  result  of  these  and  other  environmental  insults  in  the  community  are  avoidable 
health  problems  not  faced  by  otheis.  I  commend  to  your  attention  reports  by  Hunter 
College  and  the  New  York  City  Health  department,  which  we  will  make  available  to  your 
staff.  I  also  recommend  to  you  the  section  on  incineration  from  Vice  President  Al  Gore's 
book.  Earth  in  the  Balance,  which  I  have  attached  to  my  written  testimony.  He 
summarizes  the  issue  eloquently. 

These  reports,  while  shedding  some  light,  are  still  rather  preliminary,  and  not  as 
comprehensive  as  the  problem  warrants.  Rep.  Towns,  Rep.  Maloney,  the  other  elected 
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officials,  and  I  are  working  to  improve  the  data  collection  and  analysis,  but  in  the  interim, 
I  join  them  in  calling  for  a  moratorium  on  new  incinerator  construction. 

The  framework  for  rational  policy  making  is  solid,  comprehensive  data.  Despite 
all  the  work  that  has  preceded  this  day,  such  data  is  sorely  lacking.  For  example,  we  were 
frustrated  in  our  attempts  to  force  the  state  and  city  to  do  stack  testing  on  the  Greenpoint 
incinerator.  Regulators  rely  on  predicted  impacts  based  upon  optimum  conditions. 
Investigations  by  the  former  New  York  City  Comptroller  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  however, 
found  that  Greenpoint  frequently  operated  at  temperatures  lower  than  called  for  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  dioxins  and  other  poisons. 

I  am  no  technophobe,  but  I  am  also  not  blind  to  instances  where  apparently 
benign,  or  even  beneficial  products  have  turned  out  to  present  health  risks.  Asbestos  is 
one  obvious  example.  Unfortunately,  much  of  our  efforts  in  environmental  regulation  has 
been  aimed  at  the  impact  on  the  environment's  health,  and  not  on  the  impact  of  the 
environment  on  our  health.  One  reason  is  that  our  scientific  understand  of  the 
complexities  is  still  pretty  meager,  and  comprehensive  data  is  hard  to  come  by. 

Since  the  environmental  impact  statement  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  was 
completed  around  1986,  environmental  medicine  has  made  tremendous  gains.  We  now 
know,  for  example,  that  there  is  no  tolerance  level  for  lead  or  other  heavy  metals.  Yet 
despite  state  of  the  art  controls,  new  incinerators  emit  thousands  of  pounds  of  such  metals 
into  the  air  each  year. 

Our  analysis  needs  to  be  more  sophisticated,  especially  where  the  health  of 
children  is  concerned.  Take  lead.  The  bum  industry  notes  that  pollution  controls  remove 
almost  all  of  the  lead  from  emissions.  What  is  unsaid,  however,  is  that  the  particles  which 
are  not  captured  are  the  very  smallest,  the  size  most  likely  to  enter  a  child's  blood  stream 
through  the  lungs.  In  other  words,  a  smaller  particle  may  pose  a  greater  health  risk  than  a 
larger  particle.  This  is  something  that  I,  as  a  lay  person,  can  understand,  but  it  is  counter- 
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intuitive  and  not  something  I  would  have  realized  without  expert  guidance.  No  wonder 
the  decisions  we  as  lawmakers  must  make  are  so  difficult. 

Our  strength  is  our  ability  to  learn  from  our  constituents,  as  well  as  our  technical 
advisers.  I  invite  you  to  go  with  me  to  any  classroom  in  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  or  Fort 
Greene  and  asked  the  children  to  raise  their  hands  if  they  or  someone  they  know  in  the 
neighborhood  has  a  respiratory  illness.  You  will  be  amazed,  and  depressed,  as  I  was  to 
see  almost  every  hand  go  up,  but  then  you  would  understand  the  depth  of  despair 
associated  in  their  minds  with  the  decision  to  build  yet  another  facility  in  their 
neighborhood.  This  is  not  a  case  of  not  in  my  backyard.  This  is  a  case  of  help  us,  you've 
made  our  backyard  into  a  junkyard. 

Before  building  more  incinerators  we  need  to  revisit  the  ones  already  built  and  do 
comprehensive  testing  of  residents,  both  to  see  the  impacts  so  far  and  to  set  benchmarks 
for  the  future.  We  need  to  survey  communities  where  plants  are  proposed  and  identify 
populations  at  risk.  We  need  to  mandate  follow-ups  to  see  if  the  predicted  models  have 
continued  viability.  Were  the  assumptions  correct? 

While  we  never  know  as  much  today  as  we  will  tomorrow,  we  must  ask  whether 
we  know  enough  today  to  make  informed  choices.  I  suggest  that  we  do  not.  Let's  adopt  a 
moratorium  and  give  ourselves,  our  children,  and  their  children,  some  space  to  breath. 

-end- 
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ane  gas  produced  by  the  compost.**  And  these  waste  mountains  are 
rising  in  the  Third  World  not  only  because  of  the  pressures  of 
population  growth;  equally  responsible  is  a  pattern  of  conspicuous 
consumption  that  has  been  exported  to  these  countries  along  with 
Western  culture  and  its  consumer  products. 

The  latest  scheme  masquerading  as  a  rational  and  responsible 
alternative  to  landfills  is  a  nationwide  —  and  worldwide  —  move 
to  drastically  increase  the  use  of  incineration.  In  the  United  States, 
the  percentage  of  municipal  waste  incinerated  more  than  doubled 
—  from  7  percent  in  1985  to  over  15  percent  in  just  four  years  — 
and  investments  in  new  incineration  capacity  are  expected  to  dou- 
ble that  percentage  again  in  the  next  several  years.  In  some  of  these 
projects,  the  heat  generated  by  the  incineration  process  is  used  as  a 
source  of  energy  to  make  steam,  which  is  then  sold  to  help  offset 
the  cost.  In  still  other  designs,  the  waste  is  molded  into  burnable 
pellets  of  "refuse-derived  fuel."  But  even  though  the  virtue  of 
converting  waste  to  energy  is  widely  touted,  the  actual  amount  of 
energy  produced  is  small  and  the  principal  and  overwhelming 
reason  for  building  such  plants  is  that  something  has  to  be  done 
with  the  massive  amounts  of  garbage  we  create. 

The  huge  new  investment  in  new  incinerators  —  almost  $20 
billion  worth  —  is  being  made  even  though  major  health  and  en- 
vironmental concerns  have  never  been  adequately  answered.  Ac- 
cording to  congressional  investigators,  the  air  pollution  from  waste 
incinerators  typically  includes  dioxins,  furans,  and  pollutants  like 
arsenic,  cadmium,  chlorobenzenes,  chlorophenols,  chromium.  Co- 
balt, lead,  mercury,  PCBs,  and  sulfur  dioxide.  In  the  case  of  mer- 
cury emissions,  a  lengthy  study  by  the  Clean  Water  Fund  found 
•that  "municipal  waste  incinerators  are  now  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing source  of  mercury  emissions  to  the  atmosphere.  Mercury  emis- 
sions from  incinerators  [have]  surpassed  the  industrial  sector  as  a 
major  source  of  atmospheric  mercury  [and]  are  likely  to  double 
over  the  next  five  years.  If  the  incinerators  under  construction  and 
planning  come  on  line,  with  currently  required  control  technology, 
mercury  emissions  from  this  source  are  likely  to  double.  This 
growth  will  add  millions  of  pounds  of  mercury  to  the  ecosystem  in 
the  next  few  decades  unless  action  is  taken  now.**  Mercury,  of 
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course,  does  not  break  down  in  the  environment  but  rather  ac- 
cumulates, especially  in  the  food  chain,  by  means  of  a  process 
called  bio-accumulation,  which  concentrates  progressively  larger 
amounts  in  animals  at  the  top  of  the  food  chain,  such  as  the  fish  we 
catch  in  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  principal  consequence  of  incineration  is  thus  the  transport- 
ing of  the  community's  garbage  —  in  gaseous  form,  through  the  air 
—  to  neighboring  communities,  across  state  lines,  and,  indeed,  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  entire  globe,  where  it  will  linger  for  many 
years  to  come.  In  effect,  we  have  discovered  yet  another  group  of 
powerless  people  upon  whom  we  can  dump  the  consequences  of 
our  own  waste:  those  who  live  in  the  future  and  cannot  hold  us 
accountable.  It  is  still  basically  a  Yard-a-Pult  approach. 

But  toxic  air  pollution  is  not  the  only  problem.  Incineration  also 
creates  a  new  solid  waste  problem  that  is  in  some  ways  worse  than 
the  one  we  have  now.  While  90  percent  of  the  solid  waste  volume  is 
reduced  by  incineration,  the  10  percent  that  remains  as  ash  is 
highly  toxic,  much  more  hazardous  than  the  larger  volume  of  waste 
before  incineration.  The  burning  concentrates  some  of  the  most 


The  Yard-A-Pult,  invented  for  a  "commercial"  on  Saturday  Night  Live, 
invites  disposal  of  waste  by  catapulting  it  over  the  back  fence  into  the 
yards  of  nearby  neighbors.  Our  real  waste  disposal  practices  are  not  as 
different  from  this  spoof  as  we  would  like  to  believe. 
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toxic  ingredients,  such  as  heavy  metals,  and  complicates  the  task  of 
finding  a  place  to  dump  them.  And  10  percent  of  a  whole  lot  is  still 
a  lot. 

Most  communities  do  not  even  treat  this  toxic  ash  as  hazardous 
waste.  And  because  of  political  pressures  from  communities  in- 
creasingly desperate  to  find  a  way  to  deal  with  their  garbage, 
Congress  and  the  EPA  have  been  reluctant  to  require  that  the  ash  be 
handled  as  the  hazardous  waste  that  it  is,  since  this  would  make  its 
disposal  much  more  expensive  and  significantly  change  the  eco- 
nomics of  incineration.  Municipal  officials  also  like  incineration 
because  it  doesn't  require  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  waste.  A 
single  garbage  truck  can  still  collect  all  of  the  neighborhood  gar- 
bage and  not  worry  about  sorting  or  recycling.  Instead  of  dumping 
it  in  the  landfill,  it  just  dumps  it  in  the  incinerator. 

The  underlying  problem  remains  that  we  are  simply  generating 
too  much  garbage  and  waste  of  all  kinds.  As  long  as  we  continue 
this  habit,  we  will  be  under  growing  pressure  to  use  even  unsafe 
disposal  methods.  As  the  former  New  York  State  sanitation  com- 
missioner Brendan  Sexton  has  bluntly  put  it,  "People  can  complain 
about  these  incinerators  all  they  want.  They  can  argue  against 
them,  they  can  write  to  editors,  but  in  the  end,  the  garbage  is  going 
to  win." 

Many  communities  in  the  United  States  have  decided  that  the  real 
answer  is  recycling,  the  reintroduction  of  what  used  to  be  con- 
sidered useless  waste  back  into  the  stream  of  commerce.  And  some 
recycling  projects  have  been  remarkably  successful.  The  states  of 
Washington  and  New  Jersey  have  achieved  high  rates  of  recycling; 
Seattle  and  Newark,  along  with  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose,  are 
among  the  cities  with  the  best  recycling  records.  But  many  have 
found  that  products  manufactured  and  packaged  for  the  mass 
marketplace  often  have  features  that  frustrate  recycling  efforts.  For 
example,  some  newspap>er  supplements  and  many  magazines  have 
glossy  surfaces  made  of  substances  that  cannot  be  processed  by 
machines  that  recycle  paper.  Many  plastic  containers  have  built-in 
components  that  make  recycling  prohibitively  expensive  and  com- 
plicated. Most  packaging  is  designed  exclusively  for  its  usefulness 
in  marketing  its  product,  with  no  thought  to  the  space  it  consumes 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much,  Councilman  Fisher.  Let  me 
say  we  appreciate  your  effort  on  the  city  level,  as  I  said  to  Assem- 
blyman Lentol  that  we  appreciate  his  effort  on  the  State  level,  be- 
cause he  was  working  along  with  Congresswoman  Maloney  on  the 
Federal  level.  You  indicateof  the  moratorium  bill  I  have  sponsored, 
it's  been  pushed,  and  I  think  that  working  together  we  can  begin 
to  make  a  difference.  So  I  just  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you.  The  citizens  seem  to  be  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  and  the  fact  that  they're  closing  this  facility,  and 
we've  seen  some  other  signals,  I  think  that  are  very  positive.  So, 
again,  we  thank  you  for  the  work  that  you  have  been  doing  for  this 
area  as  well. 

I  don't  have  any  specific  questions,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you,  that 
without  your  help,  I  am  certain  that  a  lot  of  these  things  would  not 
have  happened,  so  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Congressman,  this  is  the  second  one  of  your  hear- 
ings that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  testify,  and  I  have  been, 
I  guess,  in  daily  or  weekly  contact  with  you  and  with  Congress- 
woman  Maloney  on  the  environmental  issues  of  this  part  of  Brook- 
lyn. But  I  think  the  frustrating  thing  for  so  many  people  is  how 
d.ifficult  it  is  to  get  an  issue  on  to  the  national  radar  screen  so  that 
it  is  being  addressed  in  a  comprehensive  fashion,  because  I  don't 
think  that  the  city  or  the  State,  by  themselves,  has  the  resources 
to  develop  the  scientific  data  we  need  to  evaluate  these. 

I  was  struck  by  the  irony  today  as  I  was  going  over  Vice  Presi- 
dent Grore's  book  that  he  wrote,  of  course,  before  the  1992  election. 
And  he  wrote  that  congressional  investigators,  at  the  time  that  he 
wrote  the  book,  congressional  investigators  had  already  found  that 
the  air  pollution  from  waste  incinerators  typically  includes  dioxins, 
furans,  and  pollutants  like  arsenic,  cadmium,  chlorobenzenes, 
chlorphenols,  chromium,  cobalt,  lead,  mercury,  PCBs,  and  sulfur  di- 
oxide. And  here  it  is  several  years  later  and  while  the  administra- 
tion on  a  national  level  has  a  reputation  for  being  environmental 
activists,  we  haven't  seen  them  focus  in  on  the  incineration  issue 
in  a  wav  we  know  that  you  would  and  Congresswoman  Maloney 
would.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  press  our  friends  in  the 
White  House,  because  they  are  our  friends,  to  take  it  a  little  bit 
more  seriously. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  good  news  is  that  at  the  end  of  "Earth 
in  the  Balance"  on  incineration,  again,  there  is  a  certain  irony  in 
that  the  Vice  President  quotes  from  New  York  sanitation  Commis- 
sioner Brendan  Sexton  who  put  it,  "People  can  complain  about 
these  incinerators  all  they  want.  They  can  argue  against  them, 
they  can  write  to  editors,  but  in  the  end,  the  garbage  is  going  to 
win." 

Well,  we  have  proved  in  Greenpoint  that  in  the  end  the  people 
will  win.  First  of  all,  we  forced  the  city  administration  to  back  off 
of  their  intention  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  up- 
grade the  Greenpoint  incinerator.  Second,  we  forced  the  city  to 
rethink  their  position  about  moving  forward  with  that  in  such  a 
way  they  were  forced  to  close  the  Greenpoint  incinerator  a  full  year 
ahead  of  schedule.  I  think  that  the  fact  today,  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  first  time  in  m^  lifetime  does  not  operate  a  single  municipal 
incinerator  is  something  that  we  should  be  celebrating.  That  has 
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not  received  the  attention  that  it  deserves  and  it  is  a  situation  that 
we  should  be  working  very  hard  to  make  sure  it  continues  into  the 
future.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  Congresswoman  Maloney. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  Councilmember,  it  is  very  good  to  see  you.  Thank 
you  for  joining  us,  and  you  and  I  have  joined  nands  in  many  battles 
on  the  city  council  for  the  same  planning  solid  waste  disposal  plan, 
and  as  you  know,  we  secured  a  commitment  to  close  the  incinerator 
in  1995.  I  thank  you  for  helping  me  with  this  hearing  that  we've 
been  planning  for  the  past  6  months  and  I  thank  the  mayor  for 
closing  the  incinerator  ahead  of  schedule,  a  full  year  ahead  of 
schedule. 

Now  that  it  is  closed,  do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  what 
might  be  done  with  the  incinerator  site,  now  that  it  is  closed,  that 
would  be  constructive  for  the  community? 

Mr,  Fisher,  I  have  had  some  discussions  with  the  commissioner 
of  sanitation's  office  about  doing  a  site  assessment,  first  of  all,  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  we  have  a  problem  of  soil  contamination 
there  as  a  result  of  the  existing  operation,  as  well  as  to  look  at 
some  type  of  beneficial  adaptation.  I  was  told  there  were  some  pre- 
liminary plans  for  using  the  land  for  some  other  type  of  Depart- 
ment of  Sanitation  facility,  basically  an  internal  operations  facility, 
not  a  garbage  handling  facility.  We  also  heard  some  rumors  about 
what  I  loosely  call  recycling  activities  taking  place  there,  and  I've 
asked  those  to  be  checked  out. 

I  think  also  that  there  has  been,  let  me  put  it  this  way:  the  city 
of  New  York  has  a  very  difficult  time  siting  any  facilities.  As  you 
know,  I  chair  the  siting  subcommittee  for  the  council  land  use  com- 
mittee, and  my  experience  has  been  that  once  the  bureaucracy  gets 
their  hooks  into  a  site,  they  refuse  to  give  it  up  no  matter  what 
other  more  appropriate  use  could  be  made  of  the  site,  or  no  matter 
how  inappropriate  it  is  to  use  a  particular  piece  of  land  for  what 
they  intend.  And  I  don't  have  any  specific  suggestions  regarding 
the  Greenpoint  incinerator  site  yet,  but  I  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  your  attention  to  the  situation  we  have  with  Noll 
Street  Pier,  which  is  normally  located,  not  on  a  hot  day  like  this, 
but  walking  distance  away  from  there.  That  site  sits  behind  two 
prime  economic  development  sites  on  the  Brooklyn  waterfront.  It's 
designated  as  a  staging  area  for  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  garbage 
barges.  New  York  intends  to  tie  up  10  barges  at  a  time  to  create 
a  train  of  garbage  in  the  East  River  about  the  same  length  as  the 
Empire  State  Building.  From  a  planning  point  of  view,  it's  abso- 
lutely insane.  We  have  been  trying  since  I  got  into  the  council  to 
convince  the  city  to  rethink  that  position.  Obviously,  we'd  prefer 
that  they  don't  go  ahead  with  the  Navy  Yard  incinerator  at  all,  but 
if  they  do  pursue  that  unfortunate  option,  the  notion  of  staging  gar- 
bage barges  off  the  coast  of  Greenpoint  and  opposite  East  23rd 
Street  is  just  completely  nuts  from  a  planning  point  of  view,  an  at- 
titude that  we've  run  into  from  the  Department  of  Sanitation  is 
that  they  have  control  of  the  site  and  they  are  not  willing  to  give 
it  up,  and  I  think  it  is  really  sad,  and,  unfortunately,  I  think  that 
with  respect  to  the  Greenpoint  incinerator  site,  we  nave  to  antici- 
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pate  the  same  kind  of  attitude,  hope  for  the  best  and  prepare  for 
the  worst. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  EarHer  I  requested  from  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  imdertake  a  study  of  environmental  prob- 
lems here  in  Greenpoint  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  believe 
you  could  secure  the  cooperation  and  possibly  some  funding  from 
the  city  of  New  York  to  join  with  the  Federal  and  State  government 
on  an  environmental  study  here  in  Greenpoint  on  the  health  prob- 
lems and  environmental  pollution  problems? 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  that  certainly,  I  can't  speak  for  the  executive 
branch,  but  I  think  that  based  on  my  experience,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  city  health  department  and  their  counterparts 
at  the  State  level  would  cooperate.  As  you  know,  the  environmental 
benefits  fund  is  in  the  process  of  developing  an  integrated  geo- 
graphical tracking  system.  We've  had  some  difficulty  with  using 
qualitatively  adequate  data  to  trace  cancer,  for  example,  because 
people  move  or  they  move  into  neighborhoods  or  there  are  other 
factors,  smoking  and  diet  and  so  forth.  There  has  been  some  work 
done  in  this  area  already  by  the  city  health  department  together 
with  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  and  the  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Conservation.  Commissioner  Gelber 
is  here,  she  may  be  able  to  speak  to  that  more  fully. 

But  I  think  the  point  I  would  make  is  kind  of  the  reverse,  which 
is  that  the  city  and  the  State  are  starting  to  deal  with  these  issues 
and  have  bumped  up  against  the  fact  that  they  lack  some  of  the 
resources  to  do  this  kind  of  a  study  in  as  comprehensive  a  fashion 
that  we  would  like.  We  desperately  need  the  help  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  National  Institute  of 
Health  and  the  data  bases  that  are  available  to  them.  I  am  certain 
that  the  local  government  officials  would  cooperate  fully  in  that  ef- 
fort. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you,  Councilmember 
Fisher. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Towns.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  on  Commissioner 
Gelber,  New  York  City  Department  of  Environmental  Protection. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Commissioner,  for  coming. 

Ms.  Gelber.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  say  before  we  start,  we  also  appreciate  the 
work  that  you  are  doing  as  commissioner.  Of  course,  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  we  are  all  excited  about  the  fact  that  the  incinerator 
here  has  been  closed  and  closed  ahead  of  time.  So  for  that  in  itself, 
we  would  like  to  thank  the  mayor,  we  appreciate  the  direction  that 
he's  moving  in.  Of  course,  in  terms  of  the  Navy  Yard  incinerator, 
we  look  forward  to  working  with  him  as  we  think  these  things 
through  and  begin  to  think  about  recycling  rather  than  inciner- 
ators. So  on  that  note,  we  welcome  you. 

Ms.  Gelber.  Thank  you.  I  have  a  brief  statement,  then  I'd  be 
happy  to  answer  whatever  questions  you  have. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MARILYN  GELBER,  COMMISSIONER,  NEW 
YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

Ms.  Gelber.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  Marilyn  Gelber,  commissioner  of  New  York  City's 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here 
today  to  discuss  the  environmental  concerns  of  the  Greenpoint/Wil- 
liamsburg  community.  Indeed,  EBFs  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  en- 
vironmental benefits  programs. 

GreenpointAVilliamsburg  has  long  been  a  major  center  of  manu- 
facturing and  allied  industry,  a  number  of  which  use  or  store  a 
vast  array  of  hazardous  substances.  Today,  Greenpoint/Williams- 
burg remains  one  of  New  York  City's  most  industrialized  districts. 
The  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  community  has  repeatedly  expressed 
concerns  to  the  citA^  that  the  Williamsburg  loads  resulting  from  this 
industry  base  lend,  a  hazard  to  public  health  and  well-being.  In  re- 
sponse to  these  concerns,  DEP  established  an  environmentel  bene- 
fits program  in  1991  and  committed  $850,000  to  implement  that  ef- 
fort. The  program  has  two  major  purposes.  First,  to  assess  the  en- 
vironmental conditions  in  Greenpoint/Williamsburg,  and  to  conduct 
activities  that  improve  the  area's  environmental  quality. 

The  selection  of  projects  to  be  funded  by  the  environmental  bene- 
fits program  has  been  made  by  a  citizen's  advisory  committee  com- 
f)rised  of  residents  and  community  leaders  from  Greenpoint/Wil- 
iamsburg. 

In  addition,  a  technical  advisory  committee  of  Williamsburg, 
health  and  community  development  professionals  is  formed  to  ad- 
vise the  CAC.  DEP  has  overall  responsibility  for  implementing 
projects. 

Although  the  environmental  benefits  program  is  comprised  of 
many,  many  specific  projects,  the  program  has  five  core  compo- 
nents. First,  a  pilot  multimedia  compliance  and  enforcement  pollu- 
tion prevention  program.  Second,  a  state  of  the  art  locally  based  ge- 
ographic information  system  or  GIS  system  that  is  collecting  data 
on  environmental  and  health  conditions  in  the  area.  Third,  an  ag- 
gregated environmental  load  assessment  for  Greenpoint/Williams- 
burg that  will  document  the  baseline  conditions  in  tne  area  result- 
ing from  multiple  sources  of  environmental  loading. 

Fourth,  the  watch  person  project,  a  one-step  environmental  edu- 
cation and  information  center  in  the  community,  and,  fiflh,  a 
health  study  looking  at  mortality  and  morbidity  in  Greenpoint/Wil- 
liamsburg. 

The  health  component  which  relates  most  directly  to  the  topic  of 
today's  hearing  includes  two  projects.  The  first  was  a  two-part  epi- 
demiological— it  was  a  two-part  study  of  mortality  and  morbidity  in 
the  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  area  that  was  completed  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health  in  1993. 

The  study  was  designed  to  determine  whether  Greenpoint/Wil- 
liamsburg residents  exhibited  a  statistically  elevated  incidence  of 
certain  cancer,  birth  defects,  asthma  or  lead  poisoning  cases.  The 
study  found  that  while  the  cancer  and  birth  defect  rates  were  gen- 
erally similar  to  those  in  New  York  City  as  a  whole,  portions  of 
area  did  evidence  higher  rates  of  stomach  cancer  and  childhood  leu- 
kemia. In  addition,  several  groups  of  census  tracks  did  show  spe- 
cific and  overall  elevations  in  cancer  rates. 
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Based  on  these  results,  the  CAC  decided  to  fund  a  followup  can- 
cer awareness  and  prevention  education  project.  The  pilot  project, 
which  is  being  conducted  by  the  Hunter  College  of  Health  Sciences, 
seeks  to  increase  awareness  in  the  community  and  among  health 
care  providers  of  cancer  risk  and  prevention.  Particular  attention 
is  being  given  to  environmental  exposures. 

The  project  is  scheduled  to  begin  this  month.  After  its  first  year, 
however,  additional  funding  will  be  needed  in  order  to  continue 
this  support  effort. 

In  another  response  to  the  health  study  and  to  community  con- 
cerns relating  to  the  incidence  of  cancer  in  certain  neighborhoods, 
Department  of  Health  officials  have  invited  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention,  CDC,  to  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  to  meet 
with  the  community  to  discuss  how  best  to  examine  the  causes  of 
cancer  elevations  and  whether  correlations  to  environmental  condi- 
tions can  be  made. 

DEP  is  prepared  to  assist  in  this  effort  by  furnishing  information 
on  environmental  conditions. 

The  environmental  benefits  programs'  aggregate  environmental 
load  assessment  and  the  GIS  system  we  hope  will  provide  crucial 
sources  of  data  for  that  effort. 

The  city  is  proud  of  the  important  and  innovative  work  of  the 
Greenpoint/Williamsburg  environmental  benefits  program.  The 
findings  of  the  program  will  help  the  city  to  better  target  its  ongo- 
ing efforts  to  reduce  pollution  and  environmental  exposures  and  to 
improve  the  environmental  quality  in  communities  such  as 
Greenpoint  and  Williamsburg.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  the  program 
provides  a  model  of  the  kinds  of  community-based  activities  that 
are  needed  to  better  understand  the  relationship  between  health 
and  environment  in  the  communities  such  as  GreenpointAVilliams- 
burg. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  build  on  New  York  City's  work. 
Federal  fundmg  is  needed  to  plan  and  implement  community  part- 
nership such  as  those  developed  here.  Funds  are  also  urgently 
needed  to  support  cancer  awareness  and  exposure  reduction  pro- 
grams to  run  up-to-date  cancer  and  disease  registries  also  that 
would  identify  disease  trends  early  and  also  to  analyze  this  infor- 
mation in  health  studies  similar  to  the  Long  Island  breast  cancer 
study. 

I  really  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you,  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  answer  what  questions  I  can,  particularly  those 
that  relate  to  the  work  of  environmental  protection. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Gelber  follows:] 
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Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.    I  am  Marilyn 
Gelber,  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Environmental  Protection 
(DEP) .    I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  the  environmental  concerns  of  the 
Greenpoint/Williamsburg  community  and  the  DEP's  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  Enviroiunental 
Benefits  Program  (EBP). 

Greenpoint/Williamsburg  has  long  been  a  major  center  of  manufactxiring  and  allied 
industries,  a  number  of  which  use  or  store  a  vast  array  of  hazardous  substances.    Today, 
Greenpoint/Williamsburg  remains  one  of  New  York  City's  most  industrialized  districts.    The 
Greenpoint/Williamsburg  community  has  repeatedly  expressed  concerns  that  the 
environmental  loads  resulting  from  this  industrial  base  represent  a  hazard  to  public  health  and 
well-being. 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  DEP  established  the  Environmental  Benefits  Program 
in  1991  and  committed  $850,000  to  implement  the  Program.   The  Program  has  two  major 
purposes:  to  assess  the  environmental  conditions  in  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  and  to  conduct 
activities  that  improve  the  area's  environmental  quality.   The  selection  of  projects  to  be 
funded  by  the  EBP  has  been  made  by  a  Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  (CAC)  comprised  of 
residents  and  community  leaders  from  Greenpoint  and  Williamsburg.    In  addition,  a 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  of  environmental,  health,  and  community  development 
professionals  was  formed  to  advise  the  CAC.  DEP  is  responsible  for  implementing  projects. 

Although  the  EBP  is  comprised  of  many  specific  projects,  the  Program  has  five  core 
components: 

*  a  pilot  multi-media  compliance  and  enforcement  and  pollution  prevention  program; 

*  a  state-of-the  art,  locally-based  Geographic  Information  System  (GIS)  that  is 
collecting  data  on  environmental  and  health  conditions  in  the  area; 

*  an  aggregated  envirorunental  load  assessment  for  Greenpoint/Williamsbiu-g  that  will 
document  the  baseline  conditions  in  the  area  resiUting  from  multiple  sources  of  enviroiunental 
loading; 

*  the  Watchperson  Project,  a  one-stop  enviroiunental  education  and  information  center 
in  the  community;  and 

*  a  health  study  looking  at  mortality  and  morbidity  in  Greenpoint/Williamsburg. 
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The  health  component,  which  relates  most  directly  to  the  topic  of  today's  hearing, 
includes  two  projects.    The  first  was  a  two-part  epidemiological  study  of  mortality  and 
morbidity  in  the  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  that  was  completed  by  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health  (DOH)  in  1993.   This  study  was  designed  to  determine  whether 
Greenpoint/Williamsburg  residents  exhibited  a  statistically-elevated  incidence  of  certain 
cancers,  birth  defects,  asthma  or  lead  poisoning  cases.    The  study  found  that,  while  the 
cancer  and  birth  defect  rates  were  generally  similar  to  those  in  New  York  City  as  a  whole, 
portions  of  the  area  did  evidence  higher  rates  of  stomach  cancer,  and  childhood  leukemia.    In 
addition,  several  groups  of  census  tracts  showed  both  specific  and  overall  elevations  in 
cancer  rates. 

Based  on  these  results,  the  CAC  decided  to  fund  a  follow-up  cancer  awareness  and 
prevention  education  project.    This  pilot  project,  which  is  being  conducted  by  the  Hunter 
College  School  of  Health  Sciences,  seeks  to  increase  awareness  in  the  community  and  among 
health  care  providers  of  cancer  risk  and  prevention.    Particular  attention  is  being  given  to 
environmental  exposures.    The  project  is  scheduled  to  begin  this  month.  After  its  first  year, 
however,  additional  funding  will  need  to  be  found  in  order  to  continue  this  important  effort. 

In  another  response  to  the  Health  study  and  to  commiuiity  concerns  relating  to  the 
incidence  of  cancer  in  certain  neighborhoods,  DOH  officials  have  invited  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention  (CDC)  to  GreenpointyWilliamsburg  to  meet  with  the 
community  to  discxiss  how  best  to  examine  the  causes  of  cancer  elevations  and  whether 
correlations  to  environmental  conditions  can  be  made.    DEP  is  prepared  to  assist  this  effort 
by  furnishing  information  on  environmental  conditions  in  Greenpoint/Williamsburg.    The 
EBP's  aggregate  environmental  loads  assessment  and  GIS  system  will  provide  crucial  sources 
for  that  information. 

The  City  is  proud  of  the  important  and  innovative  work  of  the 
Greenpoint/Williamsburg  EBP.     The  EBP's  findings  will  help  the  City  to  better  target  its 
ongoing  efforts  to  reduce  pollution  and  environmental  exposures  and  to  improve  the 
environmental  quality  in  communities  such  as  Greenpoint/Williamsburg.    Indeed,  we  believe 
the  Program  provides  a  model  of  the  kinds  of  community-based  activities  that  are  needed  to 
better  understand  the  relationship  between  health  and  the  environment  in  communities  such  as 
Greenpoint/Williamsburg  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  build  on  New  York  City's  work.    Federal  funding 
is  needed  to  plan  and  implement  community  partnerships  such  as  those  developed  in  the 
EBP.    Funds  are  also  urgently  needed  to  support  cancer  awareness  and  exposure  reduaion 
programs;  to  fund  up-to-date  cancer  and  disease  registries  that  would  identify  disease  trends 
early;  and  to  analyze  this  information  in  health  studies  similar  to  the  Long  Island  Breast 
Cancer  Study. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  thank  you  for  your  testi- 
mony. And  we  begin  by  saying  Congresswoman  Maloney  and,  of 
course,  the  community,  nas  made  a  case  talking  about  the  overbur- 
dening of  facihties  in  the  Greenpoint  area.  And,  of  course,  they 
have  included  that  as  part  of  the  record,  but  I  believe  there  are 
some  things  here  which  I  found  very,  very  shocking.  The  only  ra- 
dioactive storage  site  in  New  York  City  happens  to  be  in  the  area, 
community  board  No.  1,  which  Greenpoint  is  a  part  of,  and  the  cen- 
ter for  petroleum  storage  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  also  in  this 
area.  And  then  it  talks  about  the  most  industrialized  community 
district  in  the  city,  which  is  something  I  think  a  lot  of  people  are 
not  aware  of,  and  it  has  twice  as  many  toxic  storage  sites  as  any 
other  community  board.  This  is  community  board  No.  1  we're  talk- 
ing about,  and  I  share  part  of  that,  the  congressional  district  that 
I  represent,  I  have  a  part  of  community  board  No.  1. 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  talk  about  the  different  concepts,  it  says 
here  it  talks  about  the  garbage  transfer  station,  petroleum  storage, 
it  goes  on  and  on  and  on.  Then  it  even  talks  about  the  Williams- 
burg Bridge,  in  terms  of  the  environmental  problems  we  have  seen 
with  that. 

I  would  take  up  this  whole  hearing  if  I  went  through  all  of  this. 
But  looking  at  this,  recognizing  the  fact  that  this  is  a  problem  that 
is  real,  that  exists,  and  then  you  think  about  the  possibility,  even 
the  possibility  of  the  incineration  of  the  Navy  Yard  and  knowing 
the  proximity  of  that  to  this  community,  woula  your  administration 
be  sensitive  to  that  issue? 

Ms.  Gelber.  Well,  as  you  know,  GJovemment  oftentimes  looks  at 
the  individual  projects  and  assesses  impacts  of  individual  projects. 
What's  unique  here  in  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  is  that  for  the  first 
time,  we've  begun  to  look  at  the  cumulative  impact  of  many  sources 
of  environmental  stress.  In  siting  the  incinerator  in  the  Navy  Yard, 
I  think  a  full  and  fair  assessment  has  to  understand  the  relation- 
ship of  that  facility  to  all  the  others  in  Greenpoint/Williamsburg. 
It  is  my  hope  that  by  doing  this  environmental  load  study,  in  a 
sense  that  is  the  cumulative  impact  study.  It  shows  the  impact  of 
the  garbage  transfer  stations,  it  shows  the  impact  of  the  existing 
facilities  that  you  have  in  this  community,  and  it  needs  to  be  the 
kind  of  tool  that  policymakers  then  use  in  making  siting  decisions, 
in  making  decisions  about  municipal  facilities. 

At  the  same  time,  if  it  is  used  right,  it  could  lead  us  to  better 
public  policy  initiatives,  for  example,  as  part  of  some  of  the  work 
that  I  mentioned  earlier,  actually  inspired  by  that  work.  We've  now 
just  begun  in  DEP  a  new  unit  that  we  are  calling  environmental 
economic  development  because  as  a  regulator  who  looks  at  noise 
pollution,  looks  at  air  pollution,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  only  regulat- 
ing and  not  also  being  part  of  solving  the  problem  is  not  really  the 
way  to  go,  and  so  what  we  hope  to  do  in  the  same  way  that  we 
started  to  do  in  Greenpoint  is  identify  the  sources  of  pollution,  but 
then  come  up  with  ways  to  solve  the  problem,  come  up  with  ways 
that  the  local  economy,  the  local  business  base  is  not  necessarily 
undermined  at  the  same  time  you're  trying  to  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  mean,  you  mentioned  before  some  of  the  other  concerns  even 
about  the  bridges  and  the  highways.  Well,  that  is  a  concern  be- 
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cause  one  of  the  major  sources  of  air  pollution  in  the  city  are  ex- 
haust from  vehicles.  We've  just  begun  some  discussions  with 
Greenpoint/Williamsburg  about  some  large  greening,  tree  planting 
programs,  because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  while  trees  beautify  a 
neighborhood,  they  do  more  than  that,  they  frankly  serve  to  clean 
up  the  air  in  a  community.  So  I  think  what  we  are  doing  in 
Greenpoint/Williamsburg  is  really  analyzing  for  the  first  time  a  va- 
riety of  sources  of  pollution,  and  then  as  a  public  policy,  we  need 
to  now  solve  the  problems  that  we've  uncovered,  and  that's  what 
we  hope  to  do  here. 

Mr.  Towns.  Well,  I'm  going  to  say  that  I'm  very  elated  to  hear 
your  comments,  because  you  are  extremely  sensitive  to  these  kinds 
of  issues,  and  since  you  lead  DEP,  I  really  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  to  find  some  relief. 

I  think  it  is  very,  very  important  to  be  sensitive  to  areas  that  are 
overburdened  and  I  think  that  you  are.  You  also  mentioned  cancer 
awareness,  we  are  looking  at  that,  we  are  talking  more  with  the 
Congresswoman  about  it  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  establish  a  re- 
search program  to  see  if  there  is  a  pattern  that  is  developing  in 
any  way.  So  we  will  be  doing  those  kinds  of  things  at  the  Federal 
level.  Of  course,  as  I  indicated  earlier  on,  before  you  arrived,  we 
need  the  State  to  be  involved,  we  need  the  city  to  be  involved,  we 
need  everyone  to  be  involved  to  make  certain  that  the  people  are 
protected  in  the  way  that  we  should  protect  them.  I  think  we  are 
all  responsible. 

I  see  the  red  light  is  on,  so  I  will  yield  to  my  colleague,  Congress- 
woman  Maloney. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming,  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  testimony  and  really  for  your  efforts,  Ms.  Gelber,  in 
trying  to  help  solve  some  of  the  problems  here  in  Greenpoint. 

Can  you  specify  what  kinds  of  Federal  funds  you  would  require 
or  could  be  required  to  continue  your  work?  I  likewise  am  inter- 
ested in  having  a  joint  effort  between  the  city,  the  State,  and  the 
Federal  Government  similar  to  the  study  that  was  done  in  Long  Is- 
land City  on  the  breast  cancer  problems.  I  would  like  to  try  to 
make  that  happen  here  in  Greenpoint,  and  I  commend  the  city  and 
your  department  for  the  work  that  you  are  already  doing  to  help 
compile  statistics  and  to  compile  information. 

Could  you  specify  specifically  how  the  Federal  Government  could 
help  you  come  up  with  a  solution,  come  up  with  a  final  document? 
That  would  be  extremely  helpful. 

Ms.  Gelber.  Well,  probably  the  Department  of  Health  did  think 
it  important  that  the  CDC  be  invited  into  Greenpoint/Williamsburg 
and  begin  to  analyze,  help  us  analyze  some  of  the  data. 

You  know,  it  may  be  that  as  a  result  of  that  kind  of  analysis, 
then  we  would  be  able  to  scope  out  what  kind  of  study  should  be 
done  and  what  level  of  funding  would  be  required,  but  we  can  start 
here,  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  additional  resources,  perhaps 
through  the  CDC,  would  be  very  helpful  to  us  in  taking  the  studies 
further. 

But  I  would  defer  to  the  Department  of  Health,  who  are  really 
expert  in  this  area  on  understanding  what  the  elements  of  the 
work  should  be. 
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Mrs.  Maloney.  Earlier,  councilmember  testified  about  a  site  on 
the  waterfront  that  was  being  used  as  a  barge  site  for  the  Brooklyn 
incinerator,  and  likewise,  he  expressed  concern  about  what  will 
take  place  at  the  incinerator  site  that  is  now  vacant.  Would  you 
welcome  a  joint  community  advisory  board  on  what  to  do  with  this 
site  that  would  be  productive  for  the  community,  not  only  in  em- 
plojonent  but  for  environmental  concerns? 

Ms.  Gelber.  Again,  I  am  a  little  bit  at  a  disadvantage,  because 
not  being  sanitation  commissioner,  it  is  hard  to  make  commitments 
for  sanitation.  But  I  will  say  that  we  are  a  direct  neighbor  of  that 
site.  The  Newtown  Creek  Pollution  Control  Plant  adjoins  the 
Greenpoint  incinerator  site.  We  are  engaged  now  in  developing 
community  advisory  groups  through  community  board  No.  1  on  our 
upgrade  of  the  Newtown  Creek  site.  As  a  part  of  the  upgrade  of  the 
Newtown  Creek  site,  we  are  going  to  have  to  look  at  various  siting 
issues.  As  you  say,  the  incinerator  is  now  closing.  It  directly  adjoins 
the  plant.  Perhaps  as  part  of  community  board  No.  I's  examination 
of  the  Newtown  Creek  project,  they  would  agree  that  it  should  also 
include  a  look  at  the  reuse  of  that  site.  I  think  that  would  be  per- 
fectly appropriate. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  As  you  know,  as  a  member  of  the  city  council,  I 
voted  against  the  expansion  of  the  Newtown  Creek  site.  It  is  the 
largest  site  in  the  city,  and  as  you  testified,  Greenpoint  is  already 
overburdened  with  probably  more  environmental  problems  than 
any  area  in  the  city  that  I  am  aware  of.  And  do  you  think  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  expand  the  Newtown  site,  particularly  with 
the  many  problems  that  we  confront  with  the  oil  spills  under- 
ground that  are  near  the  site,  and  that  being  really  overburdened, 
and  again,  the  largest  such  facility  in  the  city? 

Ms.  Gelber,  If  I  might  correct  one  thing. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  Personally,  I  feel  it  is  poor  environmental  and 
city  planning.  This  is  not  the  subject  of  the  hearing  and  I  will  com- 
plete with  this,  but  I  just  couldn't  resist  asking  you. 

Ms.  Gelber.  Well,  it  is  fair  enough.  The  one  thing  I  would  cor- 
rect, it  isn't  the  largest  site.  Part  of  the  problem  here  is  that  it  is 
the  citVs  largest  treatment  plant,  but  not  one  of  the  largest  sites. 
Actually,  it  is  one  of  the  smallest  sites,  which  is  part  of  the  di- 
lemma here.  Right  now,  the  amount  of  sewage  that  is  being  treated 
at  this  plant,  it  is  the  largest  of  any  of  the  city's  14  treatment 
plants,  however,  it  is  the  last  of  the  city's  treatment  plants  that 
has  yet  to  be  brought  up  to  secondary  treatment.  It  is  clear,  we 
must  bring  it  up  to  a  much  higher  treatment  level,  but  also  keep- 
ing the  plant  on  line  at  the  same  time,  that  poses  certain  dilemmas 
on  a  site  that  is  rather  small. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  are  going  to  be  looking  at  with  the 
community  advisory  group  is  how  best  to  upgrade  the  plant,  make 
it  a  better  treatment  plant,  but  also  impact  the  community  the 
least.  That  does  have  some  implications  for  the  sizes  of  the  site  and 
whether  or  not  you  increase  the  buffer  around  it.  That's  what  we're 
going  to  be  presenting  to  the  community  board  to  wrestle  with. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  On  this  map  that  the  community  made,  they 
have  a  proposed  sewage  sludge  disposing  site.  Is  there  a  proposed 
sewage  sludge  disposing  site? 

Ms.  Gelber.  No. 
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Mrs.  Maloney.  I  didn't  think  so.  I  was  just  responding  to  this 
document  submitted  by  the  community. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Ms.  Gelber.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much,  Commissioner,  and  let  me  say 
that  we  are  looking  forwara  to  working  with  you.  I  think  your 
being  at  the  EPA  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  I  want  to  say  that  pub- 
licly. We  know  of  your  commitment  to  these  issues  and  of  your  in- 
volvement. So  thank  you  for  coming  to  testify  this  morning, 

Ms.  Gelber.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  would  like  to  call  the  next  panel:  Mr.  Vincent 
Abate,  Irene  Klementowicz,  Elizabeth  Roncketti,  Christopher 
Olechowski,  Stella  Harmatiuk,  and  Eric  Schwartzberg. 

Will  the  witnesses  come  forward? 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  you  for  coming,  and  to  indicate  that 
your  entire  statements  will  be  included  in  the  record.  If  you  would 
just  sort  of  summarize  within  5  minutes,  which  will  allow  the 
members  of  the  panel  to  raise  questions.  Why  don't  we  start  with 
you,  Mr.  Schwartzberg. 

STATEMENT  OF  ERIC  SCHWARTZBERG,  CHAIRMAN, 
GREENPOINTERS  FOR  GREENPOINT 

Mr.  Schwartzberg.  Thank  you. 

First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  thank  both  you  and  Congress  woman 
Maloney  for  having  this  hearing.  It  is  monumental,  and  it  is  also 
a  shame  that  we  have  to  have  this  hearing,  it  really  is. 

I  want  to  be  brutally  frank,  I  am  not  going  to  sugar-coat  any- 
thing. Among  the  coalitions  of  Greenpoint,  they've  asked  me  to 
speak  on  this  particular  topic.  I'm  Eric  Schwartzberg,  chairman  of 
Greenpointers  for  Greenpoint.  Our  organization  is  part  of  putting 
together  a  new  community  solely  for  Greenpoint.  Why?  Because  we 
are  getting  kicked  off  of  community  board  No.  1.  We  have  6  people 
left  out  of  50  to  60.  Greenpointers  want  to  clean  up  our  neighbor- 
hood environment.  Our  politicians  have  been  double-dealing  us  for 
years.  Mayor  Giuliani  is  supporting  us  100  percent  on  our  own 
board  for  Greenpoint.  The  New  York  City  and  community  board 
No.  1  have  allowed  the  cancer  and  asthma  rates  to  rise  beyond  the 
national  average.  They  have  allowed  oil  leaks  of  14  million  gallons 
into  the  grounds.  The  Exxon  site  on  Provo  Street  is  highly  contami- 
nated, ^ly  do  we  taxpayers  have  to  pay  for  the  clean  up?  Ask 
Councilman  Fisher  that,  he's  overseeing  this.  OK. 

Now,  I  hear  that  there  is  a  bill  to  spend  $3-plus  million  on  the 
Greenpoint  waterfront  for  economic  development,  et  cetera.  That  is 
a  highly  contaminated  site,  all  of  the  Greenpoint  waterfront.  Why 
is  it  that  only  one  out  of  four  organizations  getting  the  money  is 
from  Greenpoint?  We  know  the  organizations  in  Greenpoint  are 
pulling  strings  because  Greenpoint  has  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  run  the  city 
facilities. 

Our  petition  process  of  getting  our  own  community  board  of 
Greenpoint  is  going  exceptionally  well.  We  have  already  20,000- 
plus  signatures  and  all  are  registered  voters.  And  at  this  time  I  can 
tell  you  that  all  of  us  are  against  our  incumbent  politicians.  Our 
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politicians  must  not  sit  on  the  fence.  Join  us  or  look  for  another 
job  in  the  fall. 

I  want  to  caution  both  of  you,  don't  ally  yourselves  with  members 
of  community  board  No.  1,  they  are  corrupt  and  have  allowed  all 
of  this  mess  to  go  on  for  years.  And  positively  do  not  give  money 
to  the  DEP  or  DEC  without  overseeing  fund  use.  Let  me  explain 
why.  Because  we  asked  for  an  audit  and  accounting  of  the  environ- 
mental benefits  plan  of  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion overseen  by  the  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation, 
Mr.  Gallay  back  there,  we  don't  like  him.  Some  politicians  and 
community  board  No.  1  members  attempted  to  discredit  us.  Com- 
missioner Grelber  wrote  a  nasty  letter  to  us  without  even  attenc^ng 
a  meeting,  accusing  us  of  very  serious  things. 

Well,  the  mayor  got  quite  a  few  letters  from  quite  a  few  of  us 
about  the  subject.  It's  very  deep  and  it's  not  sugar  coated.  Every- 
thing has  to  be  looked  at  and  if  you  are  going  to  put  Federal  dol- 
lars of  my  taxpayer  money  and  our  Greenpoint  taxpayer's  money 
into  all  of  this,  follow  the  money,  that's  our  slogan,  see  where  it 
goes,  OK? 

Now,  just  to  end  briefly,  two  things.  Department  of  Health  made 
a  health  study  $90,000-plus.  They  tnemselves  said  it  was  a  sham. 
What  kind  of  professional  people  are  working  for  the  city?  I  mean, 
can  you  take  something  and  say  that  it  causes  cancer  or  can  you 
just  look  the  other  way  and  say,  well,  we're  not  sure.  Why  is  this 
money  being  spent  on  sham  deals  like  this? 

I  have  a  video  tape  here  which  I  want  to  present  as  evidence  to 
the  congressional  subcommittee  hearing. 

Mr.  Towns.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

[The  video  material  is  on  file  with  the  subcommittee.] 

Mr.  SCHWARTZBERG.  I  am  finished.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  Why  don't 
we  just  go  down  the  line.  Mr.  Olechowski. 

Am  I  pronouncing  that  correct,  Olechowski? 

Mr.  Olechowski.  Yes,  that's  correct. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHRISTOPHER  H.  OLECHOWSKI,  DIRECTOR, 
PSC  COMMUNITY  SERVICES,  INC^  HOME  ATTENDANT  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  Olechowski.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chairman  Towns,  Con- 
gresswoman  Maloney,  for  this  historic  event,  and  we  are  pleased 
and  honored  here  at  the  Polish  Slavic  Center.  It  is  also  a  historic 
event  for  all  of  us  here  in  our  community  and  for  the  members  of 
our  organization. 

In  1988  an  article  published  by  the  environmental  monitoring  or- 
ganization Greenpeace,  stated  that  after  their  extensive  research  in 
Poland,  they  concluded  that  Poland  is  a  country  ecologically  dev- 
astated and  that  specific  regions  of  the  country,  such  as  lower  Sile- 
sia, should  be  immediately  evacuated.  Despite  the  findings,  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  people  are  still  residing  in  these  cata- 
strophic conditions  living  out  a  slow  death  sentence  imposed  on 
them  by  a  former  communist  system  apathetic  to  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals and  families.  Forty  years  of  deinstitutionalized  autocratic 
rule  left  Silesia  and  many  other  parts  of  Poland  as  one  of  the  most 
ecologically  ruined  regions  in  Europe. 
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Over  the  years,  many  Poles  emigrated  to  the  United  States  ei- 
ther as  refugees,  amnestied  aHens,  or  legaHzed  through  other 
venues  provided  by  the  Immigration  Act  of  1990.  Since  Greenpoint 
has  traditionally  been  the  cultural  haven  for,  among  others,  Polish 
immigrants,  thousands  of  them  moved  to  the  neighborhood,  consid- 
ered today  the  largest  Polish  neighborhood  in  New  York.  Their 
work  ethic  and  immigrant  spirit  helped  revitalize  Greenpoint  and 
the  spirit  associated  with  this  area,  while  gradually  they  matured 
in  our  society  and  eventually  become  U.S.  citizens.  But  lo  and  be- 
hold, what  are  these  immigrants  reminded  of  when  they  are  faced 
with  the  growing  realization  that  similarities  between  the  home- 
land they  left  and  the  neighborhood  they  presently  reside  in  echoes 
comparisons  that  are  taking  on  significant  proportions. 

The  environmental  impact  of  incineration  in  Greenpoint  is  not  in 
and  of  itself  an  isolated  factor  affecting  the  health  of  residents. 
There  are  four  major  areas  of  concern  that  together  combine  to 
threaten  and  deteriorate  the  quality  of  life  for  residents  living  here. 
Underground  water  spills  from  oil.  Spills  involving  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  oil  affecting  land  and  possibly  drinking  water.  Transfer  sta- 
tions. Barges  that  continuously  use  Greenpoint  as  a  garbage  collec- 
tion site.  Sewage  overflow.  Presently  the  Greenpoint  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  is  handling  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  city's 
human  waste  sewage.  Finally,  incineration — spewinjg  tons  of  indus- 
trial waste  through  the  residential  neighborhoods.  Thank  God  they 
stopped  it  and  have  placed  a  moratorium  on  that  at  this  present 
time. 

Not  only  are  we  focusing  on  the  detrimental  effects  of  all  these 
polluting  devices,  but  what  happens  if  burning  incinerators  come  in 
contact  with  oil  leaking  underground  throughout  parts  of 
Greenpoint?  How  much  are  we  supposed  to  accept  before  a  catas- 
trophe occurs?  During  the  annual  running  of  the  New  York  Mara- 
thon, informally  nmners  refer  to  the  section  between  Bedford  and 
Manhattan  Avenues  as  the  "toxic  mile."  Is  this  the  image  that 
Greenpoint  is  sentenced  with  now  and  in  the  future? 

Is  my  11-year-old  daughter  who  has  been  developing  respiratory 
problems  over  the  last  year  to  think  that  Greenpoint  is  the  cause 
of  her  illness?  What  are  all  the  Polish  immigrants  supposed  to 
think  after  witnessing  a  toxicological  disintegration  in  Poland. 
What  happened  there  did  not  happen  overnight.  It  took  years  of  ap- 
athetic, misinformed,  and  ignorant  Government  policy  before  the 
world  saw  the  results.  Let's  not  make  the  same  mistake.  Let's  let 
our  democratic  system  work  for  the  benefit  of  our  families  and  indi- 
viduals and  let's  have  our  new  Polish  citizens  find  comfort  and  re- 
spect for  the  neighborhood  they  have  adopted  as  their  new  home. 
Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Olechowski  follows:] 
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Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  and  Inter  governmental  Affairs 

Subject:  Health  Impact  of  the  Greenpoint  Incinerator. 

Statement:      Christopher  H  Olechowski, 

Director,  PSC  Community  Services,  inc.,  Home  Attendant  Services. 

In  1988,  an  article  published  by  the  environmental  monitoring  organization  "Greenpeace" 

i 

Stated  that  after  their  extensive  research  in  Poland  they  concluded  that  Poland  is  a  country 
ecologically  devastated  and  that  specific  regions  of  the  country,  such  as  lower  Silesia,  should  be 
immediately  evacuated.  Despite  the  findings  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  are  still  residing  in 
these  catastrophic  conditipns  living  out  a  slow  death  sentence  imposed  on  them  by  by  a 
communist  system  apathetic  to  the  lives  of  individuals  and  families   Forty  years  of  of 
deinstitutionalized  autocratic  rule  left  Silesia  and  many  other  parts  of  Poland  as  the  most 
ecologically  ruined  regions  in  Europe. 

Over  the  years,  many  Poles  emigrated  to  the  United  States  either  as  refiigees,  amnestied  aliens, 
or  legalized  through  other  venues  provided  by  the  Immigration  Act  of  1 990.  Since  Greenpoint 
has  traditionally  been  a  cultural  haven  for  among  others  Polish  immigrants,  thousands  moved  to 
this  neighborhood  considered  still  today  the  largest  Polish  ethnic  neighborhood  in  New  York. 
Their  work  ethic  and  immigrant  spirit  have  helped  revitalize  Greenpoint  and  the  Polish  cultural 
heritage  associated  with  it  while  gradually  they  mature  in  our  society  and  eventually  become 
United  States  citizens.    But  lo  and  behold!  What  are  these  immigrants  reminded  of  when  they  are 
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faced  with  the  growing  realization  that  similarities  between  the  homeland  they  left  an 
neighborhood  they  presently  reside  in  echoes  comparisons  that  are  taking  on  significant 
proportions. 

The  environmental  impact  of  incineration  in  Greenpoint  is  not  in  and  of  itself  an  isolated  factor 
affecting  the  health  of  residents.  There  are  four  major  areas  of  concern  that  together  combine  to 
threaten  and  deteriorate  the  quality  of  life  for  residents  living  here: 

-Underground  oil  spills  from  oil  plumes  involving  millions  of  gallons  of  oil  affecting  land 
and  possibly  drinking  water. 
-Transfer  stations  -  barges  that  continuously  use  Greenpoint  as  a  garbage  collecting  site. 
-Sewage  overflow:  Presently  Greenpoint's  sewage  treatment  site  is  handling  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  city's  human  waste  sewage, 
-and  finally,  incineration  spewing  tons  of  industrial  waste  into  the  air  across  this  residential 
neighborhood. 
Not  only  are  we  focusing  on  the  detrimental  affects  of  all  these  polluting  devices,  but  what 
happens  if  burning  incinerators  come  in  contact  with  oil  leaking  underground  throughout  parts  of 
Greenpoint?  How  much  are  we  supposed  to  accept  before  a  catastrophe  occurs. 

During  the  annual  running  of  the  New  York  Marathon,  informally,  runners  refer  to  the  section 
between  Bedford  Ave.  and  Manhattan  Avenue  as  the  "toxic  mile".  Is  this  the  image  that 
Greenpoint  is  sentenced  with  now  and  in  the  future?  Is  my  eleven  year  old  daughter  who  has 
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been  developing  respiratory  problems  over  the  last  year  to  think  that  Greenpoint  is  the  cause  of 
her  illness?  What  are  all  the  Polish  immigrants  supposed  to  think  after  witnessing  a  total 
ecological  disintegration  in  Poland?  What  happened  there  did  not  happen  overnight.  It  took 
years  of  apathetic,  misinformed  and  ignorant  government  policy  before  the  world  saw  the  results. 

Let's  not  make  the  same  mistake.  Let's  let  our  democratic  system  work  for  the  benefit  of  our 
families  and  individuals,  and  let's  have  our  new  Polish  citizens  find  comfort  and  respect  for  the 
country  and  the  neighborhood  that  they  have  adapted  as  their  new  home. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you. 
Ms.  Klementowicz. 

STATEMENT  OF  IRENE  KLEMENTOWICZ,  CONCERNED 
CITIZENS  OF  GREENPOINT 

Ms.  Klementowicz.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Maloney.  I 
think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  at  a  hearing  also  at  Living- 
ston Street,  sometime  back  with  environmental  issues  that  go  into 
areas  of  people  of  color.  I  believe  you  were  present  at  that  meeting 
also. 

Mr.  Towns.  That's  correct. 

Ms.  Klementowicz.  So  we  are  happy  to  have  you  back. 

Good  morning.  Irene  Klementowicz  is  my  name  and  I  am  a  resi- 
dent of  Greenpoint  for  over  35  years,  at  the  same  address.  I  am  in- 
volved with  Concerned  Citizens  of  Greenpoint,  community  board 
No.  1,  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  the  environmental  benefits 
program,  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  with  Sludge,  Citizen's  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Solid  Waste  Management,  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement, past  director  of  the  Polish  Slavic  Center  and  with  other 
fraternal  organizations. 

A  vital  community  is  being  destroyed  by  the  collective  failure  of 
the  city.  State,  and  Federal  agencies,  and  officials  who  are  contin- 
ually denying  to  face  a  very  urgent  issue  on  the  environment  and 
its  degradation  to  our  healtn,  lives  and  socioeconomic  values  in  this 
Greenpoint  community.  I  am  saying  this  at  the  outset,  in  order  to 
have  your  undivided  attention  at  uiis  congressional  hearing.  The 
fact  tnat  you  are  holding  this  hearing,  gives  me  some  hope,  that 
the  help  we  need  will  be  coming  forth  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
Greenpoint  incinerator  has  been  closed,  never  to  be  opened  again, 
as  was  reported  to  the  environmental  benefits  program  partici- 
pants, by  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Sanitation,  Mr. 
Fianko,  on  June  3,  1994.  A  request  was  made  for  a  written  con- 
firmation of  the  closure  of  the  plant,  the  chimney  to  be  demolished 
and  the  entire  plant  be  dismantled. 

So  far,  written  confirmation  has  been  received  by  Concerned  Citi- 
zens of  Greenpoint  from  Commissioner  Emily  Lloyd,  but  only  on 
the  Greenpoint  incinerator  closure. 

The  health  problems  in  the  community  are  not  new.  I  clearly  re- 
call, a  very  young  girl  being  buried  in  our  community,  in  a  com- 
munion dress  and  her  white  veil,  who  died  of  leukemia.  That  was 
in  the  1960's.  The  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  has  done 
a  recent  study  which  shows  that  cancer  of  the  lung,  stomach  and 
pancreas  and  leukemia  was  prevalent  in  the  Greenpoint  and  Wil- 
liamsburg communities.  This  week  a  neighbor  just  a  block  away 
from  my  nome  succumbed  to  lung  cancer.  In  the  past  few  months, 
several  of  my  friends  have  had  open  heart  surgery,  which  clearly 
shows  the  horrendous  effects  to  our  health  and  lives,  due  to  the 
pollution  in  the  air  and  waterways.  In  the  audience  is  one  of  my 
neighbors  who  has  had  open  heart  surgery  approximately  4,  5 
weeks  ago,  who  had  five  bypass  heart  surgeries.  He  is  in  the  audi- 
ence today.  Thank  God. 

We  have  cumulative  adverse  effects  to  our  health  due  to  the 
Newtown  Creek  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant,  with  its  open  tanks 
that  also  impact  the  air  with  evaporation.  So  far,  I've  neard  too 
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much  on  studies  to  be  done.  Studies  and  more  studies,  while  people 
are  dying,  children  are  d^ng.  We  are  so  tired  of  hearing  about 
more  studies.  We  need  action. 

My  admonishment  to  the  representatives  today,  is  being  firmly 
stated,  after  much  deliberation  and  consideration.  What  we  have 
here  in  this  community  is  collective  failure,  failure  by  the  Federal 
Government,  failure  by  the  State  government,  failure  by  the  city 
government,  all  of  the  agencies  that  deal  with  environmental  is- 
sues, andyour  failure  to  enforce  the  environmental  laws  that  are 
in  place.  The  laxity  is  not  necessarily  addressed  to  the  present  Con- 
gress people,  that  are  here.  This  has  been  going  on  for  a  great 
number  oi  years,  and  everything  seems  to  be  pushed  under  a  cover 
somewhere.  This  has  to  stop.  We  have  to  bring  this  out  in  the  open. 
These  are  serious  problems  we  have  here. 

This  community  has  a  minimum  of  five  consent  orders  that  are 
enforced  consecutively.  The  city  cannot  be  administered  properly, 
with  consent  orders,  that  legally  allow  pollution  to  continue  bla- 
tantly for  years  in  this  community.  We  nave  waited  for  improve- 
ments in  tne  community  not  for  weeks  or  months  or  years,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Newtown  Creek  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant  and 
the  Greenpoint  incinerator,  for  over  decades,  15  years,  14  years. 
New  York  City  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  and  the 
monitoring  committee  has  been  procrastinating  in  accepting  input 
from  residents  who  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  plants. 
My  interest  in  these  issues  have  taken  me  to  meetings,  hearings 
and  forums  since  the  1970's,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Newtown 
Pollution  Control  Plant.  This  plant  is  proposed  to  be  enlarged.  This 
is  unacceptable,  since  it  is  the  largest  plant  in  the  entire  northeast. 
The  upgrading  will  take  14  to  17  years,  and  this  is  also  unaccept- 
able. We  will  not  endure  further  degradation  to  our  health  and 
lives.  This  has  to  be  ingrained  in  your  brains,  because  we  cannot 
continue  to  have  degradation  to  our  lives. 

For  your  information,  Mr.  Thomas  Brosnan,  the  chief  of  water 
quality  of  the  New  York  City  DEP  has  some  theories;  that  since 
several  of  the  water  pollution  control  plants  have  been  upgraded  to 
secondary  treatment,  and  yet  we  still  have  the  western  part  of 
Long  Island  Sound  in  serious  depletion  of  oxygen  causing  algae  and 
hypoxia,  so  there  are  other  nonpoint  sources,  and  not  only  the 
water  pollution  control  plants,  are  the  source  or  cause  of  water  pol- 
lution problems.  Why  do  we  have  to  take  14  to  17  years  out  of  our 
lives  for  upgrading  this  plant  to  secondary  treatment,  without  proof 
of  better  water  quality  to  the  receiving  waters? 

Please  take  note  that  the  newer  North  River  Water  Pollution 
Control  Plant  in  Harlem  was  upgraded  to  secondary  treatment  and 
the  odor  problems  became  unbearable.  This  Greenpoint  plant  was 
scheduled  for  upgrading  in  the  1980's,  but  the  studies  showed, 
there  were  very  small  improvements  in  water  quality  to  be  ex- 
pected. There  is  no  fishing  or  swimming  in  any  of  the  waters 
around  Greenpoint.  Generally,  that's  what  you  would  want  for  the 
communities.  We  don't  have  any  of  that,  even  though  that  was 
promised  to  the  community. 

I  will  conclude  by  pointing  out  the  many  causes  of  pollution  in 
this  area.  You  heard  it  before,  but  I  am  going  to  impress  upon  you 
once  again,  No.  1,  the  Greenpoint  incinerator  opened  in  the  early 
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1950's,  retrofitted  several  times  which  had  been  mandated  by  the 
EPA.  It  has  a  consent  order  for  years.  Fortunately,  it  is  closed. 
There  was  no  permit  to  operate  it  since  1982.  This  is  1994.  What 
a  big  hooray  for  this  community,  since  they  closed  the  plant.  Fi- 
nally closed.  Now  being  used  to  shred  tires  and  chopping  up  wood 
outdoors.  They  don't  have  a  permit  for  that.  The  permit  that  was 
there,  was  for  an  incinerator,  even  though  no  operating  permit  ex- 
isted since  1982.  If  they  don't  have  a  permit  to  chop  up  wood  or 
to  shred  tires,  and  they  are  bringing  it  fi*om  all  over  the  city,  not 
just  from  the  community,  the  immediate  community  demands  that 
this  be  discontinued. 

No.  2,  Newtown  Creek  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant,  on  line 
since  1967  at  140  million  gallons  per  day,  upgraded  to  an  addi- 
tional 170  in  1976  with  flows  from  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Towns.  You  can  still  go  ahead.  The  red  light  is  on. 

Ms.  Klementowicz.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have  had  for 
you  to  come  here  and  you  want  us  to  give  you  all  of  these  problems 
in  5  minutes?  It  is  almost  impossible,  sir. 

Mr.  Towns.  There  will  be  a  question  and  answer  period. 

Ms.  Klementowicz.  Well,  at  any  rate,  this  plant  also  has  been 
scheduled  to  be  expanded  for  an  additional  50  million  gallons  per 
day.  This  is  unacceptable  for  this  community.  This  is  the  largest 
plant  there  is  in  the  entire  northeast.  We  are  servicing  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn  and  Queens.  We  serviced  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  Queens 
and  the  Bronx  by  our  incinerator.  We  cannot  continue  to  be  the 
dumping  ground  for  the  city  of  New  York. 

No.  3,  we  have  a  Mobil  Oil  spill  that  is  approximately  17  million 
gallons  and  not  cleaned  up  yet.  That  is  another  consent  order. 
That's  been  there  since  the  mid-1940's,  and  still  very  little  cleanup 
has  been  accomplished.  There  were  additional  spills  in  1988  and 
1990  for  which  they  were  fined  $500,000  because  they  didn't  report 
the  spill  in  a  timely  manner.  Where  was  that  money  used? 

No.  4,  RADIAC  Co.  also  has  a  consent  order.  They  stored  low  ra- 
dioactive waste.  It  was  announced  on  June  30,  1994  that  it  will  be 
shut  down  or  it  is  already  shut  down.  No.  5,  Con  Edison  has  spills 
also,  and  they  have  a  consent  order.  We  have  a  g^eat  number  of 
petroleum  pipe  lines  which  break  and  erupt  into  the  streets,  which 
also  give  us  a  lot  of  trouble.  There  are  hazardous  materials  and 
toxic  oils  that  come  up  on  the  street  every  time  it  rains.  No.  6,  in 
addition,  we  are  exposed  to  the  through  traffic  coming  off  the  Pu- 
laski Bridge,  Greenpoint  Avenue  Bridge,  Midtown  Tunnel,  Brook- 
lyn-Queens Expressway,  Long  Island  Expressway,  the  59tn  Street 
and  Williamsburg  Bridges,  which  cause  a  great  amount  of  air  pol- 
lution, particularly  from  use  of  diesel  fuel  in  vehicles.  W^e  do  not 
meet  any  national  ambient  air  quality. 

No.  7,  we  have  paint  factories,  we  nave  a  mass  Transit  Authority 
that  has  its  paint  shop  on  Commercial  Street;  the  Greenpoint  Lum- 
ber Exchange  on  the  East  River,  and  on  Newtown  Creek;  LNG 
Tanks  owned  by  Brooklyn  Union  Gas;  several  plastic  companies 
that  pollute  the  area;  woodworking  companies  in  the  area,  and  a 
concentration  of  woodworkers  at  buildings  at  1155-1205  Manhat- 
tan Avenue  and  on  Newtown  Creek, 

Mr.  Towns,  Are  you  almost  to  the  end?  Because  the  entire  state- 
ment will  be  included  in  the  record. 
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Ms.  Klementowicz.  Yes,  but  I  have  to  give  you  a  new  statement. 
There  are  errors  that  I  corrected  while  I  was  waiting,  I  have  to 
take  it  back  to  have  retyped. 

Mr.  Towns.  You  may  go  ahead.  This  is  the  first  time  that  you 
have  had  a  hearing  here  at  Greenpoint. 

Ms.  Klementowicz.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Towns. 

Oil  Companies  with  storage  tanks  on  Newtown  Creek,  supply  pe- 
troleum to  a  great  number  of  trucks.  A  marine  station  on  Newtown 
Creek  used  by  sanitation  barges,  and  the  Department  of  Sanitation 
wants  to  park  barges  at  Noble  Street  Pier.  There  is  no  pier,  but 
they  are  planning  to  park  and  store  the  barges,  as  Ms.  Gelber  men- 
tioned earlier,  and  unfortunately,  we  cannot  have  them,  because 
there  is  already  the  Maritime  service  on  the  Newtown  Creek  where 
the  incinerator  had  been  burning  refuse,  and  still  the  garbage  is 
trucked  in  and  then  barged  from  this  area.  The  refuse  is  no  longer 
incinerated,  but  the  trucks  still  deliver  their  garbage  and  it's  then 
barged,  so  there  is  a  site  for  barging.  We  don  t  need  another  barg- 
ing site  within  10  blocks,  less  than  10  blocks. 

All  of  the  above  add  up  to  our  deterioration  of  health  and  loss 
of  life.  Your  input  is  needed  in  helping  protect  us  in  the  present 
problems  and  any  future  problems  tnat  will  be  exacerbated  by  the 
plant,  with  14  to  17  years  of  demolition  and  upgrading  of  the 
present  water  pollution  control  plant.  There  has  not  oeen  any  envi- 
ronmental justice  in  our  communities.  Your  action  is  needed  in 
changing  the  environmental  laws  to  include  municipal  plants,  since 
they  nave  been  our  major  polluters  for  years,  and  the  city  cannot 
be  managed  by  consent  orders. 

Congress  must  also  reconsider  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act,  which 
was  primarily  for  dredged  material,  and  someone  in  Albany  decided 
to  add  sludge  material,  which  makes  this  the  biggest  pork  barrel 
in  the  northeast. 

I  would  like,  and  I  would  suggest  very  strongly,  that  you  try  to 
get  a  report  from  the  NYSDEC  wnich  was  with  the  New  York  State 
and  New  Jersey,  on  Incineration  2000.  It  will  be  an  eye  opener, 
and  I  heard  Superfund  mentioned  several  times.  Most  of  that 
money  has  been  spent  on  administration,  not  remediation.  So, 
please,  look  into  that. 

I  think  I  am  finished  for  now,  but  I  will  have  to  redo  my  printed 
material  and  submit  it  once  again. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Klementowicz  follows:] 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES  AND  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 
HON.  ED  TOWNS,  CHAIRMAN 
JULY   8,  1994 

GOOD  MORNING, 

IRENE  KLEMENTOWICZ  IS  MY  NAME  AND  I  AM  A  RESIDENT  OF  GREENPOINT 
FOR  OVER  35  YEARS  AT  THE  SAME  ADDRESS.  I  AM  INVOLVED  WITH  THE 
CONCERNED  CITIZENS  OF  GREENPOINT,  CB  #1,,  CITIZENS  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  BENEFIT  PROGRAM,  C.A.C. SLUDGE 
MANAGEMENT,  C.A.C.  SOLID  WASTE  MANAGEMENT,  COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT, 
AND  FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

A  VITAL  COMMUNITY  IS  BEING  DESTROYED  BY  THE  COLLECTIVE  FAILURE 
OF  THE  CITY,  STATE  AND  FEDERAL-  (1)  AGENCIES  &  (2)  OFFICIALS  WHO  ARE 
CONTINUALLY  DENYING  TO  FACE  THE  VERY  URGENT  ISSUES  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  ITS  DEGREDATION  TO  OUR  HEALTH,  LIVES  AND  SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC VALUES  IN  THIS  GREENPOINT  COMMUNITY. 

I  AM  SAYING  THIS  AT  THE  OUTSET  IN  ORDER  TO  HAVE  YOUR  UNDIVIDED 
ATTENTION  AT  THIS  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARING.  THE  FACT  THAT  YOU  ARE 
HOLDING  THIS  HEARING  GIVES  ME  SOME  HOPE  THAT  THE  HELP  WE  NEED  ,  WILL 
BE  COMING  FORTH  IN  THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE. 

THE  GREENPOINT  INCINERATOR  HAS  BEEN  CLOSED,  NEVER  TO  BE  OPENED 
AGAIN,  WAS  REPORTED  TO  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  BENEFIT  PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS  BY  A  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SANITATION, (MR.  FRANK),  ON  JUNE  3,  1994.  A  REQUEST  WAS  MADE  FOR  A 
WRITTEN  CONFIRMATION  OF  CLOSURE,  THE  CHIMNEY  TO  BE  DEMOLISHED  AND 
THE  ENTIRE  PLANT  DISMANTLED.  SO  FAR,  WRITTEN  CONFIRMATION  HAS  BEEN 
RECEIVED  BY  THE  CONCERNED  CITIZENS  OF  GREENPOINT  FROM  COMMISSIONER 
EMILY  LLOYD,  ONLY  ON  THE  GREENPOINT  CLOSURE. 

THE  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  COMMUNITIES  ARE  NOT  NEW,  SINCE  I 
CLEARLY  RECALL  A  VERY  YOUNG  GIRL  BEING  BURIED  IN  HER  COMMUNION  DRESS 
AND  VEIL  IN  THE  EARLY  1960 'S,  WHO  DIED  OF  LEUKEMIA.  THE  N.Y.C. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  HAS  DONE  A  RECENT  STUDY,  WHICH  SHOWED  THAT 
CANCER  OF  THE  LUNGS , STOMACH,  PANCREAS  AND  LEUKEMIA  WAS  PREVELANT  IN 
THE  GREENPOINT  AND  WILLIAMSBURG  COMMUNITIES.  THIS  WEEK  A  NEIGHBOR, 
JUST  A  BLOCK  AWAY  FROM  MY  HOME  SUCCUMBED  TO  LUNG  CANCER.  IN  THE  PAST 
FEW  MONTHS  ,  SEVERAL  OF  MY  FRIENDS  HAD  OPEN  HEART  SURGERY,  WHICH 
CLEARLY  SHOWS  THE  HORRENDOUS  EFFECTS  TO  OUR  HEALTH  AND  LIVES,  DUE  TO 
THE  POLLUTION  IN  THE  AIR  AND  WATERWAYS.  WE  HAVE  CUMULATIVE  ADVERSE 
EFFECTS  TO  OUR  HEALTH  DUE  TO  THE  NEWTOWN  CREEK  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  PLANT,  WITH  OPEN  TANKS  THAT  ALSO  IMPACT  THE  AIR  WITH 
EVAPORATION . 

MY  ADMONISHMENT  TO  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  TODAY,  IS  BEING  FIRMLY 
STATED,  AFTER  MUCH  DELIBERATION  AND  CONSIDERATION  OF  WHAT  WE  HAVE 
HERE  IN  THIS  COMMUNITY  IS  "COLLECTIVE  FAILURE".  FAILURE  BY  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  FAILURE  BY  THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT   AND  FAILURE  BY 
THE  CITY  GOVERNMENT  AND  ALL  OF  THE  AGENCIES  YOU  REPRESENT  WHICH  DEAL 
WITH  ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES  AND  YOUR  FAILURE  TO  ENFORCE  THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  LAWS  THAT  ARE  IN  PLACE. 

THIS  COMMUNITY  HAS  A  MINIMUM  OF  (5)  FIVE  CONSENT  ORDERS  THAT  ARE 
IN  FORCE  CONSECUTIVELY.  THE  CITY  CANNOT  RUN  PROPERLY  WITH  CONSENT 
ORDERS  THAT  LEGALLY  ALLOW  POLLUTION  TO  CONTINUE  BLATANTLY  FOR  YEARS 
TO  THIS  COMMUNITY.  WE  HAVE  WAITED  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  THIS 
COMMUNITY,  NOT  IN  WEEKS  OR  MONTHS  OR  A  YEAR  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE 
NEWTOWN  CREEK  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  PLANT  AND  THE  GREENPOINT 
INCINERATOR  BUT  FOR  OVER  A  DECADE.  AT  THIS  TIME  ,  THE  N.Y.C.  DEPT. 
OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AND  THE  MONITORING  COMMITTEE  HAS  BEEN 
PROCRASTINATING  IN  ACCEPTING  INPUT  FROM  RESIDENTS  LIVING  IN  THE 
IMMEDIATE  VICINITY  OF  THESE  PLANTS. 
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MY  CONCERN  FOR  THIS  COMMUNITY  HAS  TAKEN  ME  TO  METINGS,  HEARINGS, 
FORUMS  SINCE  THE  1970 'S,  PARTICULARLY  ON  THE  NEWTOWN  CREEK  WATER 
POLLTION  CONTROL  PLANT.  THIS  PLANT  IS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  ENLARGED  AND 
THIS  IS  TOTALLY  UNACCEPTABLE  SINCE  IT  IS  ALREADY  THE  LARGEST  IN  THE 
ENTIRE  NORTHEAST.  THE  PROPOSED  UPGRADING  OF  THIS  PLANT  IS  TO  TAKE 
FROM  14  TO  17  YEARS  AND  THIS  ALSO  IS  UNACCEPTABLE.  WE  WILL  NOT 
ENDURE  FURTHER  DEGRADATION  TO  OUR  HEALTH  AND  LIVES  . 

FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION,  MR.  THOMAS  BROSNAN,  THE  CHIEF  OF  WATER 
QUALITY  FOR  THE  N.Y.C.  D.E.P.  HAS  SOME  THEORIES  THAT  SINCE  SEVERAL 
OF  THE  WATER  POLLTION  CONTROL  PLANTS   HAVE  BEEN  UPGRADED  TO 
SECONADRY  TREATMENT  AND  WE  STILL  HAVE  THE  WESTERN  PART  OF  THE  LONG 
ISLAND  SOUND  IN  SERIOUS  DEPLETION  OF  OXYGEN  CAUSING  ALGEA  AND 
HYPOXIA. 

WHY  DO  WE  HAVE  TAKE  14  TO  17  YEARS  OUT  OF  OUR  LIVES  FOR 
UPGRADING  THIS  PLANT  TO  SECONDARY  TREATMENT  WITHOUT  PROOF  OF  BETTER 
WATER  QUALITY  TO  THE  RECEIVING  WATERS.  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTE  THAT  THE 
NEWER  NORTH  RIVER  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  PLANT,  IN  HARLEM  ,  WAS 
UPGRADED  TO  SECONDARY  TREATMENT  AND  THE  ODOR  PROBLEM  BECAME 
UNBEARABLE!  THIS  GREENPOINT  PLANT  WAS  SCHEDULED  FOR  UPGRADING  IN 
1980,  BUT  THE  STUDY  SHOWED  THAT  A  VERY  SMALL  IMPROVEMENT  TO  WATER 
QUALITY  WOULD  BE  EXPECTED.  THERE  IS  NO  FISHING  OR  SWIMMING 
ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WATERS  AROUND  GREENPOINT. 

I  WILL  CONCLUDE  BY  POINTING  OUT  THE  MANY  CAUSE  OF  POLLTION  IN 
THIS  AREA* 

1-  '    THE  GREENPOINT  INCINERATOR  OPENED  IN  THE  EARLY  1950 'S, 
RETROFITTED  SEVERAL  TIMES  AND  MANDATED  BY  THE  EPA  (WAS  UNDER  CONSENT 
ORDER)  NO  PERMIT  TO  OPERATE  SINCE  1982,  FINALLY  CLOSED.  NOW  BEING 
USED  TO  SGRED  TIRES  AND  CHOPPING  WOOD,  OUTDOORS,  NO  PERMIT. 

2-  NEWTOWN  CREEK  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  PLANT,  ON  LINE 
IN  1967  AT  140  MILLION  GALLONS  PER  DAY,  UPGRADED  TO  ADDITIONAL  170 
MGD  IN  1976  (CONSENT  ORDER  TO  BE  AMENDED,  REJECTED,  REVISED?)  LAST 
ONE  DONE  IN  1990.  IS  THERE  NO  STATUTE  OF  LIMITATION  ON  CONSENT 
ORDERS? 

3-  MOBIL  OIL  SPILL,  17  MILLION  GALLONS  UNDERGROUND 
PETROLEUM  SPILL  SINCE  THE  MID  1940 'S  (CONSENT  ORDER)  STILL  VERY 
LITTLE  CLEANUP  DUE  TO  LACK  OF  TIMELY  REPORTING.  ADDITIONAL  SPILLS 
HAD  BEEN  NOTED  IN  1988  AND  1990. 

4-  RADIAC  CO. (CONSENT  ORDER)  STORAGE  OF  LOW  RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE,  WITH  FINES  OF  $500,000.00.  ANNOUNCED  ON  JUNE  30,  1994  THAT  IS 
SHUT  DOWN. 

5-  CON-EDISON  SPILLS  (CONSENT  ORDER)  GREAT  NUMBER  OF 
UNDERGROUND  PETROLEUM  PIPES  WHICH  BREAK  AND  ERUPT  TO  THE  SURFACE  OF 
THE  STREETS 

6-  THROUGH  TRAFFIC  COMING  OFF  THE  PULASKI  BRIDGE, 
GREENPOINT  AVE.  BRIDGE,  MID-TOWN  TUNNEL,  BROOKLYN -QUUENS  EXPRESSWAY, 
LONG  ISLAND  EXPRESSWAY,  THE  59TH  AND  WILLIAMSBURG  BRIDGES,  WHICH 
CAUSES  GREAT  AMOUNT  OF  AIR  POLLUTION,  PARTICULARLY  FROM  DIESEL 
EWGINE  VEHICLES  (WE  DO  NOT  MEET  AMBIENT  AIR  QUALITY) 

7-  PAINT  FACTORY -DUPONT- EAGLE  ST. 

8-  MASS  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY  PAINT  SHOP  ON  COMMERCIAL 
STREET,  RIGHT  ON  THE  NEWTOWN  CREEK. 

9-  THE  GREENPOINT  LUMBER  EXCHANGE,  ON  THE  EAST  RIVER  AND 
NEWTOWN  CREEK. 

10-  LNG  TANKS  (LIQUID  NATURAL  GAS)  BROOKLYN  UNION  GAS  CO. 

11-  SEVERAL  PLASTIC  (COMPANIES  POLLUTING  THE  AIR 

12-  MANY  WOODWORKING  COMPANIES  IN  AREA  AND  CONCENTRATION 
OF  WOODWORKERS  AT  BUILDINGS  1155-1205  MANHATTAN  AVE.  AND  NEWTOWN 
CREEK. 
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13-  OIL  COMPANIES  STORAGE  TANKS  AND  SUPPLY  ON  THE  EAST 
RIVER  AND  THE  NEWTOWN  CREEK 

14-  MARINE  STATION  ON  NEWTOWN  CREEK  FOR  SANITATION  BARGES 
AND  THE  DEPT.  OF  SANITATION  WANTS  TO  PARK  BARGES  ON  NOBLE  STREET 
PIER  WHICH  DOES  NOT  EXIST  LOCATED  ON  THE  EAST  RIVER. 

ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  MENTIONED  ITEMS  ALL  ADD  UP  TO  OUR  DET I ORATION 
OF  OUR  HEALTH  AND  LOSS  OF  LIVES. 

YOUR  HELP  IS  NEEDED  IN  PROTECTING  US  FROM  THE  PRESENT  ADVERSE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS   AND  ANY  FUTURE  PROBLEMS  THAT  WOULD  BE 
EXCERBARETD  BY  THE  PLANNED  14  TO  17  YEARS  OF  DEMOLISHING  AND 
UPGRADING  OF  THE  NEWTOWN  CREEK  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  PLANT. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  so  much  for  your  testimony. 
Ms.  Klementowicz.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 
Mr.  Towns.  Yes,  there  will  be  questions,  and  I  will  raise  my  first 
question  with  you. 
Ms.  Klementowicz.  OK,  fine. 
Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you. 
Ms.  Roncketti. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELIZABETH  RONCKETTI,  CHAIRPERSON, 
CONCERNED  CITIZENS  OF  GREENPOINT 

Ms.  Roncketti.  My  name  is  Elizabeth  Roncketti.  I  am  chair- 
person of  Concerned  Citizens  of  Greenpoint,  Greenpointers  For 
Greenpoint,  president  of  a  block  association,  vice  president  of 
Greenpoint  Civic  Council,  a  member  of  numerous  citizen  environ- 
mental committees  including  the  solid  waste  committee  of  New 
York  City. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  thank  God  for  the  closing  of  the 
Greenpoint  incinerator  and  all  those  who  contributed  to  this  major 
intelligent  and  environmentally  sound  decision.  It  seems  rather 
ironic  that  this  hearing  should  be  held  after  the  Greenpoint  incin- 
erator is  already  closed.  The  whole  country  is  watching  what  hap- 
pens here.  New  York  City  is  considered  a  leader  on  many  issues, 
and  most  certainly,  the  environmental  field.  I  frequently  get  calls 
from  other  environmenters  around  the  country  and  letters  and  cor- 
respondence fi:"om  people  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  also  mention  that  the  Polish,  one  of  the  inciner- 
ators in  Poland  was  knocked  down  because  it  was  found  to  be  a 
major  pollution,  and  its  mayor  helped  participate  in  the  tearing 
down  of  this  incinerator.  I  would  like  to  challenge  all  our  elected 
officials  to  help  tear  down  the  Greenpoint  incinerator. 

Further  to  that,  the  Greenpoint  community  demands  a  complete 
demolition  and  end  to  the  smoke  stacks  which  are  a  sorry  and  of- 
fensive sight  to  this  community.  Knock  them  down  so  we  never 
have  to  see  them  again  or  worry  about  the  Greenpoint  incinerator 
rising  from  the  ashes.  By  the  way,  there  is  an  ash  report  paid  for 
by  Concerned  Citizens  of  Greenpoint  which  states  a  lot  of  various 
lead  and  other  problems  that  come  out  of  that  incinerator. 

The  Greenpoint  incinerator  has  been  called  a  machine  of  death 
by  many  who  know  what  comes  out  of  it  and  about  incineration. 
We  wonder  how  many  lives  are  shortened  because  of  its  existence 
in  Greenpoint  for  so  many  years.  The  health  reports  and  other  in- 
formation concerning  the  nealth  and  welfare  in  Greenpoint  and 
residents  I'm  sure  are  grossly  understated.  Who  really  knows  how 
many  people  in  this  area  have  severe  asthma,  sinus,  and  other 
health  problems  due  to  all  our  environmental  problems  in 
Greenpoint.  The  reason  why  the  people  of  Greenpoint  demand  the 
smoke  stacks  be  knocked  down  is  because  just  a  couple  of  years  ago 
the  silo  next  to  the  Greenpoint  incinerator  was  built  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  in  Greenpoint  and  without  the  consent  of 
the  people  in  Greenpoint.  All  too  fi^equently  this  seems  to  be  the 
way  our  Grovernment  operates,  and  this  is  not  and  should  not  be 
the  American  way. 

I  refer  you  to  a  particular  quote  from  the  Gettysburg  Address,  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  which  is  still  a  dis- 
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tinguished  quote  for  today  and  probably  for  200  years  from  now. 
Let  s  not  forget  that  important  principle. 

Also  in  the  case  of  siting  of  the  Greenpoint  incinerator,  retro- 
fitting and  renovating,  has  something  to  do  vsdth  money,  since  so 
much  money  has  been  allocated  to  community  board  No.  1,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  over  $100  million.  We'd  like  to  know  where  the  money 
was  spent  on  the  Greenpoint  incinerator  during  this  time  period  of 
1991  to  1993  when  that  figure  I  mentioned  was  involved?  If  so,  how 
was  the  money  spent,  where  did  it  go  and  to  whom? 

If  there's  any  monev  left  or  allocated  in  the  year  of  1994,  1995 
and  so  forth,  we  woula  like  that  money  to  come  into  the  Greenpoint 
community  to  alleviate  some  of  the  detrimental  problems  that  nave 
been  caused  by  all  our  environmental  facilities  in  Greenpoint. 

If  our  Government  is  spending  our  money  in  such  a  way  as  to 
destroy  our  health,  our  community  and  our  quality  of  life,  then  we 
want  to  know  about  this.  This  only  further  brings  me  to  an  impor- 
tant point.  Greenpoint  needs  its  own  community  board  so  it  can 
take  care  of  itself.  Someone  else  mentioned  some  areas  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

I  would  also  like  to  briefly  mention  a  number  of  other  detrimen- 
tal environmental  problems  and  facilities  in  Greenpoint.  One  is  the 
medical  waste  which  was  brought  to  and  burned  in  the  Greenpoint 
incinerator,  which  was  an  illegal  act  and  just  went  right  ahead. 
When  I  reported  it  to  our  elected  officials,  they  asked  me  if  I  had 
film  on  that  particular  incident.  No,  I  don't  walk  around  with  a 
video  camera,  a  camera,  a  tape  recorder;  I  just  don't  have  the  time, 
I'm  a  working  girl.  Newtown  Creek  Sewage  Plant  proposed  expan- 
sion, et  cetera,  which  the  community  is  against  and  for  which 
multimillions  of  Government  money  is  earmarked.  The  Mobil  Oil 
spill,  which  should  be  cleaned  up  and  should  be  a  Superfund  site. 
Tallung  about  proposed  acquisition  of  Exxon  property,  the  DEP  fa- 
cility which  is  used  in  order  to  expand  the  Newtown  Creek  site, 
since  this  has  waste  on  it,  the  fact  they  bought  it  is  a  flagrant  act 
and  a  slap  in  the  face  of  the  people  of  Greenpoint.  The  transit  sta- 
tions which  store  garbage  earmarked  for  other  States  and  brought 
in  from  other  States  are  stored  in  Greenpoint  and  sited  in 
Greenpoint,  the  many  pipe  lines  which  run  underground  in 
Greenpoint  which  transport  gasoline  to  the  numerous  oil  depos  in 
Greenpoint  as  well  as  to  get  fuels  to  the  airport  as  well  as  heating 
oils  in  Astoria,  and  many  creaks  in  the  Greenpoint  area.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  one  was  right  across  the  street  from  the  house  where 
I  live.  This  caused  traffic  problems,  air  pollution  problems,  air 
quality  problems.  This  item  brings  to  mind  the  recent  explosion  in 
gas  pipe  lines  in  another  part  of  the  country. 

I'm  almost  finished,  another  couple  of  lines.  What  I  have  listed 
above  is  certainly  a  potential  for  disaster  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
be  indescribable,  not  only  in  Greenpoint/Williamsburg,  but  the  en- 
tire city.  What  we  have  here  is  not  a  case  of  not  in  my  backyard 
because  everything  I  mentioned  above  is  already  here.  What  this 
is  about  is  a  series  of  disgraceful  acts  against  the  community  and 
the  people  who  live  and  work  here.  It  smacks  of  a  collective  failure 
of  all  Government  agencies  to  do  itsjob.  It's  just  criminal. 

That's  the  end  of  my  statement.  Thank  you.  [Applause.l 

Mr.  Towns.  Ms.  Harmatiuk. 
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STATEMENT  OF  STELLA  HARMATIUK,  COCHAIRMAN, 
CONCERNED  CITIZENS  OF  GREENPOINT 

Ms.  Harmatiuk.  I'm  going  to  be  very  short,  OK,  because  every- 
thing has  been  gone  over  and  over  again. 

My  name  is  Stella  Harmatiuk  and  I  am  one  of  the  cochairmen 
of  doncemed  Citizens  of  Greenpoint.  Welcome  to  the  wake  of  the 
Greenpoint  incinerator.  Not  too  many  people  were  happy  about  the 
closing.  I  haven't  seen  our  elected  officials  joyous.  They  give  us  lip 
service,  but  it's  not  true,  because  this  meeting  here  I  feel  is  a 
smokescreen  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  this  health  issue 
that  suddenly  has  come  into  being  is  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
Nobody  cares  about  the  people  of  Greenpoint. 

Now,  in  1991,  I  went  on  a  tour  with  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, and  they  gave  me  the  ash  right  from  the  hopper,  and  we.  Con- 
cerned Citizens  of  Greenpoint,  had  it  analyzed.  We  went  to  every 
place  imaginable,  every  one.  We  knocked  on  doors.  Consistently,  2 
years  ago,  Irene,  Elizabeth  and  I,  we  were  in  Washington,  and  we 
went  to  your  office  and  we  left  you  the  ash  report.  And  we  saw 
councilman,  when  she  was  councilman,  we  gave  Councilwoman 
Maloney  our  ash  report.  Nothing  was  done  because,  after  all,  the 
people  in  Greenpoint  are  passive  and  they  don't  have  anybody  to 
speak  for  them.  OK?  We  were  passive.  Excuse  me. 

Now.  We  also  were  the  instigators,  we  had  to  march  in 
Greenpoint  to  close  the  incinerator  and  we've  been  on  this  issue  for 
the  longest  time.  However,  2  years  ago  in  city  hall,  I  was  at  the 
meeting  the  council  had,  and  the  Sierra  Club  and  NYPIRG,  and  it's 
in  the  minutes.  Councilman  Robles  is  supposed  to  get  it  to  us.  in 
the  minutes  they  don't  want  the  Navy  Yard  to  be  opened,  but  they 
definitely  want  the  Greenpoint  incinerator  enlarged. 

Now,  let's  go  to  the  health  issues.  There  was  $850,000  given  be- 
cause of  the  consent  order  for  the  people  in  Greenpoint  and  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  That  would  be  Long  Island  City.  It  turned  out 
that  there  are,  it's  a  political,  it's  all  political,  and  it's  politically 
controlled.  Our  borough  president  included  Williamsburg,  with  the 
result  that  nothing,  we  have  given  more  than  half  of  that  $850,000 
as  a  gift,  a  present  to  the  i3EP  for  some  studies.  We  also  gave 
90,000  to  the  health  department  which  told  the  United  States  noth- 
ing. If  any  money  is  to  go  from  anyplace  from  the  EPA,  it  should 
go  to  a — we  have  several  hospitals  over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Give  it  to  a  bona  fide,  a  hospital  that  has  credentials,  that 
will  study  what  we  have  here.  Everybody  has  asthma.  There  is  no 
such  thing,  and  we  have  respiratory  ailments,  and  I  am  a  lifetime 
member  of  the  Greenpoint  chapter  of  Deborah,  Heart  and  Lung. 

OK.  I  wrote  here,  this,  I  repeat  again,  is  a  smokescreen  to — oh, 
I  don't  know,  to  beat  a  drum  for  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  However, 
what  we  should  be  having  here  now  is  a  hearing  on  the  Newtown 
Sewage  Creek.  It's  overcapacitated,  it  has  consent  orders,  it's  sup- 
posed to  go  to  secondary  treatment,  and  they  want  to  service  most 
of  Manhattan,  and  we  are  to  have  our  lives  completely  disrupted 
between  14  and  17  years  while  that  construction  is  going  on.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  terrific  traffic  problem.  As  it  is,  we  have  many 
problems  here;  one  of  them  is  the  clean  air.  That  should  be,  if  there 
is  anybody  in  Washington,  they  should  come  and  check  the  air  in 
Greenpoint.  In  Greenpoint,  not  at  the  Williamsburg  Bridge.  We 
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have  the  Pulaski  Bridge,  we  have  the  BQE,  we  have  the  Midtown 
Tunnel,  and  we  also  have  the  Greenpoint  Bridge.  My  brother  trav- 
els in  Manhattan  on  the  weekend.  When  you  come  over  the  Pulaski 
Bridge,  there  is  a  thin  layer  like  a  paint  thinner  over  all  our  fac- 
tories. We  have  a  sludge  plant  over  in  Greenpoint  near  DuPont 
Street,  and  they  emit  their  toxins  during  the  middle  of  the  night. 

The  Newtown  Sewage  Creek,  the  odor  is  terrible,  half  of  the  time 
the  equipment  isn't  working  and  nobody — I  a^ee  with  Irene,  there 
shoula  be  enforcement  of  the  municipal  facilities. 

Now,  to  go  back,  we  have  here  plastic  factories,  we  have  barrel 
companies,  and  we  also  have  a  woodworking,  which  was  the  biggest 
scam  that  ever  came  to  Greenpoint.  They  gave  property  worth  $6 
million  to  a  not-for-a-profit  for  $1.  They  have  lacquer,  they  have  no 
permits,  and  lately,  we've  been  told  that  they  have  a  fire  depart- 
ment there  every  day.  We  need  just  one  fire,  we  have  all  these  un- 
derground lines,  we  could  have  the  biggest  explosion.  Forget  about 
the  LNG  tank,  the  danger  is  right  here. 

So  I  just  want  to  conclude — Irene,  talked  about  action.  There's  no 
action  here.  Irene  submitted  3  years  ago  a  complaint,  the  EPA, 
after  3  years  finally  told  her  that  her  complaint — there  is  hazard- 
ous material  right  next  door  to  residential  homes. 

So  I  feel  we  might  as  well  cross  out  the  EPA,  Forget  about  the 
DEP  and  DEC,  they're  pen-pals.  Who  actually  speaks  for 
Greenpoint.  It's  criminal  wnat  all  these  agencies  have  done  to 
Greenpoint,  a  big  nothing.  There  is  no  environmental  justice  for 
Greenpoint.  All  sympathy  has  been  used  up  at  the  North  River 
Sewage  Plant  in  Harlem.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  begin  by  thanking  all  of  you  for  your  testi- 
mony, and  let  me  respond  to  a  couple  of  things  and  then,  of  course, 
I  do  have  a  question  for  you.  But  let  me  just  say  that  someone 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  hearing  is  after  the  closing  of  the  incin- 
erator. Let  me  share  something  with  you.  We  got  a  lot  of  calls  as 
to  when  the  hearing  was  going  to  be  held.  This  is  something  that 
your  Member  has  been  working  on  as  soon  as  she  arrived  in  Con- 
gress, to  put  together  this  hearing.  You  have  to  recognize  that  it 
takes  time  to  do  this,  and  we've  had  other  situations  where  we've 
had  a  hearing,  at  the  same  time  we  had  the  hearing  an  agency  will 
make  an  announcement  the  morning  of  the  hearing.  So  you  have 
to  understand  that  these  things  sometimes  do  bring  about  change 
without  a  whole  lot  of  things  being  said  in  the  press.  The  fact  that 
we  scheduled  one — you  have  to  understand,  this  is  rare,  to  bring 
a  hearing  date  to  a  community  like  this.  And  it  is  because  of  your 
Member,  and  her  efforts  and  hard  work. 

Also,  we  have  a  moratorium  bill  in  the  Congress,  which  your 
Member  here  has  cosponsored,  and  of  course  I  am  also  a  sponsor. 
That  is  also  getting  a  lot  of  attention  nationally,  so  don't  think  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  our  concerns.  So  all  of  these  issues  should  not  be 
looked  at  separately,  we  have  to  look  at  them  all  together.  Also, 
you  mentioned  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Ms.  Harmatiuk.  That's  right,  they're  desperate. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  just  say  to  you  that  this  Member  feels  very 
strongly  that  that  incinerator  should  not  be  built,  and  I  will  do  ev- 
erything I  can  do  to  make  certain  that  it  is  never  built.  I  want  you 
to  know  that.  [Applause.] 
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I  just  wanted  to  respond  to  another  point.  The  word  "all,"  I  re- 
member as  a  young  undergraduate  student  at  the  age  of  16,  that 
I  was  told  that  when  you  see  the  word  "all"  in  anything,  examine 
it  very  carefully,  because  the  word  "all"  is  tricky.  When  you  see 
that  in  a  test,  you  have  to  look  at  it  verv  carefully.  I  heard  the 
statement  that  all  members  of  community  board  No.  1  are  corrupt. 
I  tell  you  that  I  think  that's  a  dangerous  comment.  Sometimes  peo- 
ple are  committed  at  different  levels  and  some  might  not  be  as 
committed  as  much  as  others,  that  doesn't  mean  there  is  no  form 
of  commitment.  There's  some  way  people  demonstrate  and  do 
things,  and  others  go  about  it  differently. 

My  son,  who  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly,  says 
it  well.  He  says  to  me,  "Dad,  you  have  to  remember,"  he  said, 
"sometimes  it  take  some  people  longer  to  watch.  Some  people  it 
takes  two  and  a  half  hours  to  watch  60  minutes."  He  said,  "But 
that  doesn't  mean  they  can't  watch  it."  Sometimes  people  are  not 
at  the  level  where  you  are,  Mr.  Schwartzberg,  but  they  could  get 
there. 

So  don't  say  the  fact  that  because  they  don't  feel  the  way  you  feel 
at  the  moment,  that  they're  corrupt.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that. 

Mr.  Schwartzberg.  You  want  evidence? 

Mr.  Towns.  It  could  mean  you  have  more  information  on  this 
subject  than  they  have.  I  think  when  you  use  the  word  "all"  in  any- 
thing, you  have  to  be  extremely  careful.  When  you  use  it  as  "all 
elected  officials  are,"  you  have  to  be  careful  with  that,  because  that 
becomes  very  dangerous.  So  I  just  want  to  share  that  concern  with 
you.  And  I  respect  the  fact  that  you're  angry,  I  respect  the  fact  that 
you  feel  that  nothing  has  happened,  that  you  feel  it  should  have 
acted  a  different  way,  but  I  could  say  to  you  I  take  exception  to 
that  characterization.  The  mere  fact  that  you  are  having  this  hear- 
ing in  Greenpoint  where  you  are  making  history,  that  no  congres- 
sional committee  has  ever  before  been  here  to  hear  you  on  this,  to 
me,  I  think  that's  a  statement  that  there  is  some  commitment  on 
the  part  of  this  elected  official  that  you  have  here  representing  you 
now.  And  to  make  comments  about  all  of  them  should  not  be  this 
or  that,  I  think  you  have  to  be  really  careful  with  that  statement. 

I  don't  run  in  this  area,  so  therefore  I  feel  very  objective  about 
making  this  statement  here,  because  I  say  to  you  that  in  the  time 
that  I  worked  with  this  Member  of  Congress,  Carolyn  Maloney, 
who  represents  this  area,  from  the  day  she  arrived  she  said  I  must 
do  something  about  what's  happening  in  Greenpoint,  and  I  think 
when  people  do  things  like  that,  they  should  get  credit  for  it.  That's 
the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Anyway,  I  just  wanted  to  make  these  comments  before  I  ask  this 
question  of  you.  I  do  have  a  question,  but  I  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant to  clear  the  air  because  I  know  how  things  get  out  of  hand  and 
people  make  statements  and  of  course  we  lump  everybody  together. 
There  are  some  good  elected  officials,  there  are  some  bad  elected 
officials.  There  are  some  good  community  board  members,  there  are 
some  bad  community  board  members,  and  there  are  some  commit- 
ted folks  who  are  only  so  committed.  I  think  you  should  recognize 
that  and  say  it,  rather  than  just  lump  everybody  together.  [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Mr.  ScHWARTZBERG.  I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  respond  to 
that. 

Mr.  Towns.  HI  allow  you,  but  let  me  ask  one  question  because 
my  time  has  expired.  We'll  come  back  for  a  second  round. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to  Congresswoman  Maloney 
and  we'll  just  do  a  second  round,  because  I  think  this  is  very,  very 
important. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  all  the  members  of  the  panel  for  their  thoughtful  presen- 
tation. Many  people  in  this  room  contacted  me  about  the  inciner- 
ator, and  I  have  worked  very  hard  to  close  it,  along  with  many  peo- 
ple in  the  community,  and  I  believe  that  this  hearing  contributed 
to  the  closing  of  the  incinerator. 

We  received  numerous  inquiries  about  what  we  were  going  to  do, 
what  research  we  were  going  to  speak  about,  what  oversight  we 
were  going  to  do  on  the  incinerator.  I  must  thank  the  chairman 
again  publicly,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  this  hearing.  We  had  to  get 
approval  on  many,  many  different  levels  in  order  to  secure  it,  and 
it  is  an  official  record  of  the  Federal  Grovemment,  this  presentation 
today.  And  instead  of  having  all  the  statistics  and  information 
about  how  horrible  the  incinerator  is,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
closed  10  years  ago,  we  have  secured  the  closing  of  it. 

It  is  important  that  the  various  studies  be  part  of  the  record,  and 
I'd  like  to  ask  the  chairman  if  the  record  could  be  kept  open  for 
5  days  in  order  to  include  in  the  record  the  city  study,  the  Hunter 
study,  and  any  other  information  or  studies  that  anyone  in  the 
community  wants  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  not  only  the  incinerator,  but  other  environmental  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Towns.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[The  map  follows:] 
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Mrs.  Maloney.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  members  of  the  panel, 
and  first  I'd  like  to  respond  to  a  statement  earlier  by  a  member  of 
the  panel  that  this  was  a  smokescreen  for  some  other  effort.  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  was  not.  And  they  referred  to  other  testimonies 
of  committees.  You  can  go  back  and  go  through  every  committee 
testimony  and  every  vote  on  the  city  council.  I  voted  against  the 
incinerator,  spoke  on  the  floor  against  the  Greenpoint  incinerator, 
helped  include  the  closing  of  it  in  the  solid  waste  plan,  voted 
against  expansion  of  the  North  Creek,  and  unlike  the  majority 
members  of  the  city  council  who  supported  incineration,  voted  for 
it,  voted  for  the  expansion  on  the  treatment  facility. 

I  would  like  to  respectfully  request  from  the  members  of  the 
panel,  if  any  of  you  have  any  suggestions  for  what  should  be  done 
with  the  site  of  the  closed  incinerator. 

Ms.  Klementowicz.  Personally,  I  think  we  need  a  lot  more  open 
space.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  we  need  a  lot  more  open  space 
in  this  area,  so  that  we  have  at  least  some  semblance  of  air  quality, 
and  I  think,  if  we  bring  in  some  other  economic  development, 
which  I've  heard  earlier,  it  cannot  be  something  that  will  be  pollut- 
ing our  area.  We  understand  that  we  need  iobs,  we  understand  we 
need  economic  development,  people  need  jobs,  but  I  will  not  toler- 
ate anything  coming  into  this  area  that  will  further  pollute  our 
community.  So  open  space  is  a  very  necessary  thing  in  this  area. 

The  State  has  moneys,  the  city  doesn't  have  as  much  money,  but 
the  State  has  moneys  for  buying  upstate  properties  and  keeping  an 
open  space.  They  could  do  the  same  here  in  the  city.  We  have  a 
wateriront  that  we  have  no  access  to.  There  are  some  public  lands, 
there  are  some  private  lands  along  the  waterfront.  We  should  be 
able  to  have  some  access  to  those  waterfront  sites  also,  besides  this 
particular  one  which  is  supposed  to  be  closed.  But  you  heard  Ms. 
Gelber  say  that  already  they  may  have  plans  for  it  to  be  used  for 
the  Newtown  Creek  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant.  That  plant  sits 
on  32  acres,  that  is  not  a  small  plant  at  all.  Tallman  Island  Plant, 
I  think  is  on  28  acres,  I  don't  know  the  acreage  of  each  plsint.  This 
N.C.W.P.C.P.  is  a  large  site.  There  is  a  large  parking  area  they 
could  use,  instead  of  buying  additional  land  from  Exxon,  which  is 
a  neighbor  to  them.  Exxon  is  also  a  very  polluted  area.  The  whole 
site,  the  soil  there  must  be  polluted,  there's  no  doubt  about  it,  so 
there  would  be  an  awfiil  lot  of  cleanup  that  would  have  to  be  done. 
But  at  one  point,  several  years  ago,  the  city  was  going  to  purchase 
Exxon  property.  At  this  time,  NYCDEP  is  going  to  acquire  Exxon 
property.  Then  they  finally  ended  up  with  "we  will  condemn  Exxon 
property." 

So  at  this  point,  I  don't  know  where  Exxon  property  stands,  but 
of  the  32  acres  of  the  Newtown  Creek  Water  Pollution  Control 
Plant,  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  space  for  a  parking  area.  I  don't 
know  the  number  of  employees.  Commimity  board  No.  1,  through 
ULURP  chairperson,  noted  that  the  plant  site  itself  could  have 
been  used,  instead  of  getting  additional  land. 

Ms.  RoNCKETTi.  My  request,  first  of  all,  would  be  that  we  tear 
down  the  incinerator.  I  feel  your  distress,  Congressman  Towns, 
some  of  our  comments  regarding  our  elected  officials,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  If  our  Government  was 
to  tear  down  the  facility  and  show  good  faith,  I  think  this  commu- 
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nity  and  every  community  throughout  the  country  would  be  very 
happy.  It  would  show  that  our  elected  officials  are  not,  as  so  many 
people  are  coming  to  feel,  not  listening  to  us,  doing  their  own  thing. 
Hearing  our  words,  but  not  taking  them  seriously. 

First  things  first.  Let's  tear  down  the  facility,  and  leave  an  open 
space,  and  I  m  sure  there  will  be  plenty  of  people  telling  you  what 
could  be  there  that  would  be  beneficial,  not  only  to  Greenpoint,  but 
to  Long  Island  City  and  Sunnyside  and  Williamsburg  and  all  the 
rest.  Let's  begin  with  something  positive.  Actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Ms.  Harmatiuk.  You  know,  I  have  already  passed  my  life  expect- 
ancy, OK,  and  I  just  cannot  visualize  14  and  17  years  while — what 
is  that  expression,  Irene — Nero  played  the  fiddle  while  Rome 
bums.  And  this  is  what  is  happening  here  in  Greenpoint. 

I  would  like  to  see  something  done  on  the  Newtown  Sewage  Pol- 
lution Plant,  and  now,  not  all  these  consent  orders  and  all  these 
deals.  And  I  feel  that  I  should  write  to  Hevesi  and  ask  him  to  check 
into  all  the  contracts,  the  controller,  with  all  these  consultants. 
They  must  have  how  many  consultants  on  line,  Irene? 

Ms.  Klementowicz.  Too  many. 

Ms.  Harmatiuk.  Too  many.  So  at  least  five.  Five,  and  all  these 
individuals  are  raking  it  in.  And  not  only  that,  but  the  last  time 
when  they  drew  the  plans,  they  had  to  shelve  them.  All  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars. 

Now,  this  plant  is  going  to  go  into  the  billions,  and  if  something 
isn't  done  by  the  year  2000,  it  will  be  a  trillion  by  the  time  it  is 
finished. 

Mr.  Towns.  We've  gone  over  the  allotted  5  minutes  for  Congress- 
woman  Maloney,  but  at  this  time  I  am  going  to  open  a  second 
round  of  questioning,  and  I  have  a  particular  question  to  put  to 
you,  which  is:  Are  there  places  in  Greenpoint  that  you  feel  should 
be  included  on  the  Federal  Superfund  list? 

Ms.  Klementowicz.  The  Newtown  Creek  itself  is  a  disaster.  The 
waste  water  has  been  going  into  the  creek  itself,  and  it  is  a  very 
serious  situation.  The  creek  is  so  polluted  that  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  doesn't  want  to  dredge  it,  they  don't  want  to  toucn  it. 
You  could  get  in  touch  with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  It's  an 
extremely  polluted  body  of  water.  The  watertable  and  area  aquifer 
are  contaminated.  While  you're  here,  I  want  to  bring  out  some- 
thing. That  plant  was  built  into  the  Whale  Creek  Canal,  which  had 
been  navigable  waters.  I  remember  my  history  from  grade  school. 
There  was  the  River  Act  of  1889,  I  believe,  where  any  navigable 
body  of  water,  was  never,  ever  to  be  filled  in.  Yet,  we  filled  in  the 
creek,  the  Whale's  Creek  Canal.  I  often  wondered  what  waiver  was 
approved,  and  who  gave  the  permission  to  fill  it  in.  And  I  never  get 
an  answer.  So  before  I  get  to  an  age  where  I  can't  even  ask  tne 
question,  I  wonder  if  somebody,  anybody,  could  please  give  me  an 
answer,  as  to  why  these  navigable  waters  were  filled  in  for  this 
project. 

You  have  to  remember,  N.C.W.P.C.P.  opened  in  1967.  And  no 
doubt  it  took  maybe  20  years  or  more  before  they  even  got  all  the 
paperwork  done  and  the  permits  approved,  et  cetera.  So  I  am  just 
curious,  as  to  how  this  community  was  able  to  ^et  this  navigable 
piece  of  water  body  filled?  One  of  the  commissioners,  when  Mr. 
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Koch  was  mayor — when  we  had  a  hearing  in  one  of  the  high 
schools  in  the  area — Commissioner  DeMartino  said  he  remembers 
quite  well  three-masted  ships  coming  into  Whale's  Creek,  because 
he  went  there  to  watch  them  with  his  fiance  in  the  1950's.  So  it's 
like,  wait  a  moment,  why  is  this  all  going  on  in  this  community? 
Why  was  there  no  uproar?  Why  are  tnese  abominations  still  hap- 
pening here. 

Mr.  Towns.  Well,  let  me  say  I  think  that  there  is  concern  be- 
cause of  the  fact  you  are  here  today,  I  think  that's  real  concern. 

Ms.  Klementowicz.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Towns.  And  we're  here  because  Mrs.  Maloney  insisted  that 
we  put  together  this  hearing  to  come  here  and  get  some  answers. 
And  now,  Defore  my  5  minutes  expires,  I  want  to  yield  some  time 
to  Mr.  Schwartzberg.  Let  me  do  that  right  now. 

Mr.  Schwartzberg. 

Mr.  Schwartzberg.  Thank  you.  Congressman.  I  just  want  to  fol- 
low up  about  your  comments  on  my  comments. 

I  do  live  here,  and  for  about  10  years,  I  have  been  trjang  to  get 
people  not  to  look  the  other  way.  The  word  "all"  is  a  trickv  word. 
However,  when  you  say  some  people  that  have  their  hand  in  the 
dirty  deed  itself,  and  other  people,  for  example,  on  the  board  who 
just  turn  and  look  the  other  way,  that  year  after  year  after  year, 
they  are  equally  guilty  in  my  eyes,  because  I'm  not  the  only  one 
getting  sick,  because  they're  getting  sick,  too,  and  it  always  dis- 
turbed me  to  see  why  is  it  that  a  person  whose  family  is  getting 
sick  is  still  not  getting  with  it  because  of  whatever  reason.  I  don't 
understand  that.  So  tne  word  "all"  is  a  tricky  word,  but  it's  OK, 
Congressman,  because  I  had  to  contact  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment. They  all  laughed  at  me  because  I  said  I  wanted  an  audit,  I 
wanted  an  accountability.  So  they  laughed  at  me,  they  printed  arti- 
cles about  me  in  the  newspapers,  said  I  was  an  antisemite,  then 
they  found  out  I  was  a  Semite. 

So  I  am  going  to  follow  up  on  these  people  and  I  am  going  to  take 
care  of  it  myself  when  we  get  our  board.  And  if  we  have  to  do  it 
all  by  ourselves,  we  will.  And  I  thank  you  again  for  letting  me  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  RoNCKETTi.  Excuse  me,  may  I  just  comment?  You  asked 
about  Superfund  sites. 

Mr.  Towns.  Yes. 

Ms.  RONCKETTI.  We  already  mentioned  the  Mobil  Oil  spill.  I 
think  probably  the  Exxon  facility  site  should  be  looked  into  as  a 
Superfund  site,  and  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  the  Newtown  Creek  Sew- 
age Plant,  because  of  iodine  sulfide  coming  out  of  the  plant,  the 
odors  which  make  people  ill  in  the  area.  I  mean,  you  are  very  fortu- 
nate when  thev  know  officials  are  coming  from  Washington  or  DEP 
or  DEC,  somehow  the  odors  are  abated.  I  don't  know  where,  they 
probably  send  the  stuff  directly  into  the  Newtown  Creek  and  the 
East  River.  But  at  night  and  many  nights,  on  days  like  this,  the 
odor  is  so  unbearable,  it  is  unexplainable. 

I'd  also  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  Newtown 
Sewage  Creek  Plant  produces  methane  gas,  one  of  the  most  explo- 
sive types  of  passes  in  the  world.  And  when  you  consider  that  it's 
over  an  oil  spill,  next  to  oil  tanks,  next  to  a  very  large  incinerator, 
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again,  we  have  a  very  disastrous  effect.  We  have  to  alleviate  these 
things  right  in  that  area.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  your  testimony.  You've 
been  extremely  helpful  in  so  many  ways,  and  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  we  will  continue  to  work  with  you  to  try  and  solve  some  of  the 
problems  and  work  with  Congresswoman  Moloney  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems. 

There's  a  thing  called  seniority  around  Washington,  and  I  must 
admit,  I  believe  m  being  honest,  is  that  when  I  went  there,  I  was 
against  it.  It  didn't  make  a  lot  of  sense  in  the  beginning.  But  now 
that  I  have  some  of  it  and  chair  this  subcommittee,  it's  beginning 
to  become  a  great  idea.  And  of  course  I'm  looking  forward  to  Con- 
gresswoman Maloney  getting  that  kind  of  seniority,  so  we  can 
begin  to  come  back  to  the  community  because  it  makes  a  difference 
when  you  have  seniority,  you  have  the  power  to  do  things  that  you 
don't  have  when  you're  brand  new.  So  I  am  looking  forward  to  her 
having  that  seniority,  looking  forward  to  working  with  her  when 
she  can  chair  hearings,  and  we  can  come  back  and  have  another 
kind  of  hearing  to  review  the  progress  that  will  have  been  made. 
And  at  the  time  we  have  the  hearing,  that  you  applaud  her  and 
you  applaud  me  for  eliminating  these  problems  that  you  had.  So 
let  me  yield  the  floor  to  her. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  the  record  be  held  open  for  statements  including  that 
of  Vincent  Abate,  the  chairman  of  community  board  No.  1  is  here, 
he's  present  today.  I'd  like  to  acknowledge  him,  and  any  other 
statements  from  the  community,  I'd  likewise  like  to  thank  the  com- 
munity for  your  work  and  your  testimony  today. 

Mr.  Towns.  Without  objection,  these  statements  will  be  included 
in  the  record,  and  the  record  will  be  kept  open  for  5  days. 

[The  information  can  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Ms.  Klementowicz.  May  I  speak  for  a  moment,  even  if  it  is  after 
the  record? 

I  have  asked  Congresswoman  for  months  to  have  a  hearing  on 
the  Newtown  Creek  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant  itself  Unfortu- 
nately, we  combined  this  together  with  the  Greenpoint  incinerator 
and  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  incinerator,  Mobil  Oil,  and  so  forth  and 
so  on.  But  because  we  have  these  other  issues  that  are  so  impor- 
tant for  you  to  understand,  we  brought  them  out  for  you  today,  but 
I  think,  I  would  like  very  much  to  ask,  if  you  could,  one  more  time, 
bring  to  this  community  another  congressional  hearing,  where  we 
could  discuss  the  Newtown  Creek  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant, 
just  that,  and  the  sludge  problems.  That's  why  I  asked  earlier,  that 
you  look  into  the  environmental  laws,  so  that  they  include  the  mu- 
nicipal plants,  and  I  also  ask  that  you  review  and  amend  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Ban  Act.  These  are  very  serious  issues,  and  I  know  for 
a  fact  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  only  dredged  material  banned  for 
ocean  dumping  and  tnat  sludge  was  included,  which  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  is  one  of  the  biggest  pork  barrels  going. 

We  have  had  a  great  number  of  meetings  and  hearings  on 
sludge,  and  I  would  really  appreciate  it  if  we  could  get  back  to- 
gether and  discuss  the  Newtown  Creek  Water  Pollution  Control 
Plant  and  the  sludge  problems  throughout  the  city  and  the  State. 
Thank  you. 
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Mrs.  Maloney.  Thank  vou,  Ms.  Klementowicz.  As  you  recall, 
your  No.  1  request  to  me,  though,  was  to  close  the  incinerator. 

Ms.  Klementowicz.  True. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  And  I  began  working  on  closing  the  incinerator. 
And  we  have  been  working  on  this  hearing  ever  since  I  was  elected 
to  get  the  hearing  to  close  on  the  environmental  problems  and  the 
violations  of  not  having  a  State  permit  and  the  many  environ- 
mental and  really  legal  violations  of  the  Greenpoint  incinerator. 
And  I  have  been  working  very  hard,  along  with  many  like-minded 
individuals  to  close  that  incinerator. 

I  will  then  begin  on  the  other  elements  that  you  mentioned.  As 
you  know,  I  sued  the  city  of  New  York  over  their  sludge  manage- 
ment prog^ram  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  I  said  in  my  suit  be- 
came a  realitv;  that  it  was  a  negotiated  bid.  They  are  not  bidding 
it  with  closed,  bids,  but  competitively,  and  we  are  saving  the  city 
of  New  York  millions  and  millions  of  dollars.  Some  people  esti- 
mated that  I  saved  the  city  of  New  York  $500  million  by  challeng- 
ing their  whole  sludge  program  and  forcing  them  to  change  it.  And 
I  intend  to  continue  with  oversight  of  the  sludge  program,  and  in 
fact,  have  asked  the  new  chair  of  the  committee  that  I  chaired  on 
the  city  council,  and  I  must  mention  that  Ms.  Roncketti  and  Ms, 
Klementowicz  and  Ms.  Harmatiuk  attended  many  of  those  hearings 
on  the  city  council  and  expressed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it,  but 
I  have  requested  and  I  challenge  you  to  likewise  request  of  the  new 
chair,  Ronnie  Eldridge,  that  she  continue  oversight  of  the  waste 
management  and  the  sludge  programs. 

I  also  believe  that  your  committee  should  write  the  chair  of  the 
contracts  committee,  Ms.  Eldridge,  and  request  a  city  hearing  on 
the  Newtown  Creek  Sewage  Plant  and  all  of  those  problems.  And 
I  will  then  likewise  begin  trying  to  secure  a  Federal  hearing  on 
Newtown  Creek,  the  Exxon  facility  site,  and  the  Mobil  Oil  spill  site. 

I  truly  do  believe  that  the  Exxon  facility  site  and  the  Mobil  Oil 
spill  site,  although  it  did  not  receive  national  attention,  it  is  bigger 
than  the  Valdez  spill,  it  is  a  monumental  environmental  prison,  a 
monumental  spill,  and  I  would  like  to  respectfully  reauest  the 
Chair,  who  has  more  seniority,  as  he  pointed  out,  he's  the  chair- 
man of  an  important  subcommittee,  and  I  could  not  have  had  this 
hearing  without  him,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful,  if  he  would  join  me 
in  a  letter  requesting  that  these  two  sites  be  part  of  the  Superfund 
cleanup.  I  truly  believe  that  they  are  an  environmental  hazard,  en- 
vironmental site  and  could  be  included.  I  would  have  to  look  into 
whether  the  Newtown  Creek,  since  it  is  a  city-operated  site,  I  don't 
believe  that  it  would  be  part  of  the  Superfund  cleanup,  since  this 
is  an  operating  city  function  actually  right  now. 

But  I  learned  a  great  deal  today,  and  I  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing to  work  with  Mr.  Schwartzberg  and  Mr.  Olechowski  and  Ms. 
Roncketti  and  Ms.  Klementowicz  and  Ms.  Harmatiuk.  I'd  also  like 
to  ask  the  audience  if  you  could  submit  to  the  subcommittee  any 
evidence  of  environmental  problems  or  health  problems  that  you 
have  known  about  so  we  could  start  building  a  more  complete,  sci- 
entific record  and  scientific  document. 

Again,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  all  of  your  work  and  I  particu- 
larly thank  Chairman  Towns. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you.  Thank  you.  [Applause.] 
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Let  me  thank  all  the  witnesses,  you've  been  so  helpful  with  the 
information  you've  given  us.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  final  witness  is  Mr.  Paul  Gallay  from  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Conservation.  Mr.  Gallay,  please 
come  forward. 

Mr.  Gallav,  your  entire  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record, 
if  you  would  just  summarize  for  5  minutes  which  would  allow  the 
Members  to  ask  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  GALLAY,  REGIONAL  ATTORNEY,  NEW 
YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  CON- 
SERVATION 

Mr.  Gallay.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  the  panel,  Congress- 
man, Congresswoman  Maloney,  thank  you  very  much.  As  always, 
panel  No.  4  is  a  very  difficult  and  challenging  group  to  follow.  I 
have  to  say  that  this  group  is  one  of  the  most  vocal  and  encourag- 
ing of  my  agency,  but  we  will  do  our  job  and  attempt  to  do  our  job 
on  all  the  issues  that  were  raised.  I'm  going  to  concentrate  my  com- 
ments on  the  incinerator,  because  I  believe  that's  the  main  thrust, 
and  try  and  leave  a  little  time  for  questions  after  that,  should  you 
wish  to  ask  your  questions  about  other  subjects. 

The  incinerator  was  closed  probably  because  of  the  participation 
and  cooperation  of  a  number  of  community  members,  board  offi- 
cials, elected  officials  and  employees  such  as  myself  and  the  people 
who  work  at  DEC.  It  was  closed  at  least  partially  as  a  result  of  a 
consent  order  that  my  agency  entered  into  which  said  you  have  two 
choices,  Department  of  Sanitation  of  city  of  New  York;  you  can  up- 
gprade  this  facility  or  you  can  close  it  by  1996.  And,  as  we  know, 
they  closed  it  in  1994,  partly  because  they  determined  that  it  woula 
be  unnecessary  and  not  fruitful  to  do  these  sort  of  studies  for  the 
upgrade  that  would  have  allowed  it  to  stay  open  after  1996.  So  the 
city,  having  decided  in  the  solid  waste  management  plan  to  bring 
the  facility  to  a  somewhat  more  peaceful  close  than  it  had  during 
its  operating  years,  determined  not  to  do  the  upgrade  feasibility 
studies,  having  not  done  the  upgrade  feasibility  studies,  my  agency 
told  them  we  would  have  to  see  them  close  on  or  by  June  1,  1994. 
And  we  had  confirmation  that  the  facility  is  in  fact  closed. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  role  that  you  all  have  played.  I 
know  I  had  a  number  of  discussions  with  a  member  of  the  council. 
Councilman  Fisher,  and  his  staff,  in  bringing  this  chapter  to  a  close 
and  we  are  glad  for  the  role  they  played  in  it. 

With  regard  to  the  other  facilities,  the  Newtown  Creek  Water 
Pollution  Control  Plant  is  a  facility  that  had  operated  in  the  late 
1980's,  early  1990's,  had  a  level  of  too  much  flow,  it  was  over  its 
capacitv.  While  that  does  not  translate  into  excessive  pollution  be- 
cause the  plant  was  still  operating  at  efficiency,  it  could  have  a  del- 
eterious effect  on  the  plant's  operating  life,  run  the  plant  into  the 
ground.  Therefore,  we  entered  into  an  order  which  mandated  ex- 
tensive measures  for  water  conservation  and  the  reduction  of  extra- 
neous flow,  and  we  also  entered  into  the  commitment  to  require  the 
spending  of  $850,000,  which  I  beHeve  has  extended  to  over  $1  mil- 
lion, on  Denefit  programs  for  the  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  commu- 
nity and  we  are  adamant  in  our  belief  that  the  GreenpointAVil- 
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liamsburg  community  is  the  appropriate  community  to  be  benefited 
by  this  plan.  And  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  has  been 
the  plan  submitted  to  us  by  DEP  for  the  Cancer  Education  Center 
and  cancer  prevention  program,  which  I  think  ties  in  directly  to 
some  of  the  issues  that  you  are  concerned  about.  We're  also  glad 
to  see  that  there  is  going  to  be  finality  brought  to  the  watchperson 
program  which  would  lead  to  a  public/private  partnership  toward 
the  locating  of  sources  that  should  be  better  controlled  by  the  State 
and  Federal  Government.  There  are  other  aspects  including  the 
health  study,  which  is  summarized  in  my  testimony,  and  I  am  sure 
you've  heard  quite  a  lot  about  it  already. 

With  regard  to  the  oil  spills,  I  can  say  that  there  have  been  oil 
recovery  operations  in  this  community  for  some  years  through  an 
agreement  between  Mobil  and  Amoco,  and  that  Mobil,  under  con- 
sent order  that  has  been  referred  to  previously,  is  about  to  gear  up 
to  do  the  larger  product  removal.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  years 
of  preparation  and  I  know  we  want  to  talk  about  action  here,  not 
studies.  I  think  the  closure  of  the  incinerator,  the  fact  that  the  re- 
moval activities  for  the  oil  are  going  to  be  augmented  by  a  much 
increased  factor  are  two  good  examples  of  some  action  we're  trying 
to  put  into  play. 

Finally,  there  has  been  some  mention  of  RADIAC  facility,  which 
is  a  low-level  radioactive  waste  and  low-level  hazardous  waste  stor- 
age facility  on  Kent  Avenue.  Our  office  has  tried  to  keep  that  facil- 
ity on  the  straight  and  narrow.  We  penalized  the  company  and 
forced  them  into  a  modification  of  their  permit  not  because  of  any 
spills  they  had  experienced.  They  had,  to  my  understanding,  no  sig- 
nificant spills  because  they  largely  handle  the  material,  they  do  not 
process  it  or  otherwise  handle  or  treat  it;  the  penalties  were  be- 
cause they  had  a  few  too  many  drums  and  because  some  of  the 
drums  were  stacked  incorrectly. 

So  we  attend  to  the  details  with  RADIAC  and  we  will  continue 
to  do  so.  As  I  said  a  little  bit  earlier  when  we  had  our  meeting  with 
the  RADIAC  facilities  to  discuss  our  emergency  plan,  the  facility's 
permit  is  coming  up  for  renewal  and  there  will  be  opportunity  for 
public  comment  on  that  renewal,  I  would  assume,  during  the 
months  of  September,  October  or  October,  November.  We  will  re- 
ceive the  application  from  RADIAC  at  the  end  of  September, 

With  regard  to  the  nonhazardous  transfer  stations,  the  stations 
that  handle  the  commercial  and  other  waste  that  is  not  handled  by 
the  city  of  New  York,  my  agency  has  been  responsible  for  closing 
several  of  those  down,  mostly  in  the  Red  Hook  Community,  but  not 
that  far  from  here.  And  we're  trying  through  a  program  known  as 
an  environmental  monitor  program  to  have  closer  monitoring  of 
these  stations,  and  what  that  program  involves  is  a  fee,  in  effect, 
on  the  monitor  stations  to  pay  for  additional  inspectors  and  we 
have  at  least  four  or  five  more  inspectors  for  those  stations  than 
we  had  3  or  4  years  ago. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  or  provide  information 
after  the  hearing  is  closed  today.  Thank  you  again  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gallay  follows:] 
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New  York  State  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation 
Region  2  -  Office  of  Metropolitan  Environmental 

Enforcement  &  Legal  Affairs 
47-40  21st  Street,   Long  Island  City,  N.Y.    11101 
Tel:  718/482-4965   Fax:  718/482-4962 


July   8,    1994 

Langdon  Manh 

Hon.    Carolyn  B.    Maloney  Cooimtesioner 

Member  of  Congress 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

The  Capitol 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Re:  Your  Hearing  into  Greenpoint  Incinerator  Health  Impacts 

Dear  Congresswoman  Maloney: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  today's  hearing 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs.  As  the  New  York  City  Regional  Counsel 
to  the  State  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation,  I  offer  the 
following  brief  summary  of  my  agency's  role  in  the  regulation  and 
closure  of  the  Greenpoint  Incinerator,  and  in  the  analysis  of  the 
possible  effects  of  the  incinerator  on  the  health  of  the 
surrounding  community. 

On  May  6,  1994,  the  City  Department  of  Sanitation  wrote  to  the 
State  DEC  to  inform  us,  as  required  under  a  1992  Order  of  the  DEC 
Commissioner,  that  it  intended  to  close  the  Greenpoint  Incinerator 
by  June  1,  1994.  This  closure  is  mandated  by  that  state  Order, 
which  gives  the  City  a  choice  --  upgrade  the  facility  to  comply 
with  the  stricter  emissions  standards  of  the  1990  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments,  or  close  by  1996.  Since  the  City  elected  not  to 
perform  various  feasibility  studies  that  would  be  needed  to  prepare 
for  such  an  upgrade,  the  State  directed  closure  this  year,  and  the 
facility  did  indeed  close. 

DEC  Commissioner  Langdon  Marsh,  and  his  predecessor, 
Commissioner  Thomas  Jorling,  have  addressed  the  issue  of  health 
impacts  to  the  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  Community  in  several  ways. 
As  far  as  the  Greenpoint  Incinerator  is  concerned,  letters  I  have 
attached  to  this  testimony  indicate  that  DEC  responded  to  community 
concerns  in  1992  and  1993  by  performing  a  risk  analysis  of  air 
pollutant  emissions  by  the  Greenpoint,  Southwest  and  Betts  Avenue 
incinerators  --  all  of  which  have  closed  in  the  past  several  years 
as  required  by  DEC  Commissioner's  Orders. 

As  Commissioner  Marsh's  letter  of  March  3,  1993  states,  DEC 
analyzed  the  combined  cancer  risks  from  the  Greenpoint  Incinerator 
at  a  potential  2.6  cases  per  million,  assuming  constant  exposure  to 
these  emissions  for  a  70 -year  period.  This  figure  would  have  been 
4.7  cases  if  the  incinerator  had  been  operating  at  capacity,  which 
it  had  not  for  some  years  before  its  closure . 
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In  broader  terms,  DEC  has  focussed  significant  time  and 
attention  upon  environmental  compliance  in  Greenpoint  and 
Williamsburg.  We  have  used  violations  by  another  City  facility  in 
this  area  --  the  Newtown  Creek  Sewage  Treatment  Plant,  which  had 
exceeded  its  maximum  total  flow  in  1990  and  1991  --to  mandate  that 
the  City  provide  at  least  $850,000  in  payments  to  projects  for 
environmental  education  in  Greenpoint  and  Williamsburg,  and  to 
study  and  improve  environmental  conditions  in  that  Community. 

One  of  the  programs  to  be  paid  for  by  this  fund  is  a  Pilot 
Cancer  Education  and  Prevention  Program  designed  to  increase  the 
awareness  of  community  members  as  to  a  range  of  cancer  risks.  The 
program  would  pay  for  a  health  educator  to  work  with  and  train 
residents  and  community  representatives  as  to  those  risks,  and 
possible  approaches  to  cancer  prevention. 

The  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  Fund  also  paid  for  a  City 
University  health  study,  which  I  know  will  be  the  subject  of 
detailed  testimony  today  by  other  witnesses.  Speaking  generally, 
the  study  contains  an  extensive  body  of  community  health  related 
information,  supporting  its  conclusion  that  the  Community  in 
question  do  not  suffer  from  increased  cancer  risks  relative  to 
other  areas  of  the  City. 

In  closing,  the  State  DEC  recognizes  the  concerns  of  the 
Community,  and  believes  that  our  efforts  at  enforcing  State  law 
applicable  to  these  sites  has  been  comprehensive.  We  feel  that 
they  have  been  innovative,  too,  insofar  as  we  have  turned  back 
nearly  one  million  dollars  in  penalties  into  pollution  control 
strategies  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  unfunded.  We  would  be 
glad  to  provide  you  with  further  information  on  the  issues  covered 
by  this  testimony,  either  here,  or  in  the  future. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 


Paul  Gallay        / 
Regional  Attorney 
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State  or  Nsw  Yof^x 

DEPA.RTM£NT   Or 

Environmental  Conse?rvat;cn 

Albany.  NEW  YcPK  !2233-;0!5 


LancOCn  VIa.^sh 


March  3,  1993 


The  Honorable  Elizabeth  Holtzroan 

Municipal  Building 

1  Centre  Street,  5th  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10007-2341 

Dear  Comptroller  Holtzman: 

As  promised  to  you  in  Commissioner  Jorling's  letter  of 
December  7,  1992,  the  DEC  has  evaluated  the  dioxin  impacts  from 
the  Betts  Avenue  and  Greenpoint  Municipal  Incinerators.   We  went 
further  and  addressed  the  overall  health  impacts  from  other  air 
toxics  that  are  emitted  from  these  facilities  as  well. 

Your  request  came  at  an  opportune  time  since  vJe  recently 
issued  the  Incineration  2000  report,  (1-2000)  which  deals  with 
incinerator-related  health  risk  issues  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
Both  the  Betts  Avenue  and  Greenpoint  facilities  were  evaluated  in 
the  Incineration  2000  study. 

Our  evaluation  has  taken  the  following  into  account: 

1.  Determining  if  the  emission  estimates  used  in  the  I- 
2  000  report  are  ^reasonably  representative  of  dioxin 
stack  test  data  'fathered  at  the  Southwest  Brooklyn 
facility. 

2.  Determining  if  the  modeling  information  in  1-2000  is 
still  appropriate  to  use  for  these  sources  and  how 
reasonable  it  is  to  base  risk  estimates  on  it. 

3.  Evaluating  all  the  contaminants  associated  with  cancer 
risks  that  were  reported  in  the  1-2000  report  including 
dioxin  for  both  the  Betts  Avenue  and  Greenpoint 
Municipal  Incinerator. 


Q    P»'..ri3  S»  StCTC*I3  »•»!  * 
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The  Southwest  Brooklyn  Municipal  Solid  Waste  facility  was 
stack  tested  at  different  charging  rates.   Dioxin  emission  rates 
were  reported  for  these  different  load  conditions.   When  the 
facility  was  charged  at  rates  above  its  designed  capacity  the 
dioxin  emission  rates  were  significantly  higher  than  when  these 
furnaces  were  charged  at  their  rated  capacity.   At  a  loading  rate 
of  9.9  tons/hr,  dioxin  emissions  were  26  nanograms/dry  standard 
cubic  meter  and  at  a  charging  rate  of  17.2  tons/hr  the  dioxin 
emission  rate  was  69  nanograms/dry  standard  cubic  meter.   These 
emission  rates  can  be  converted  to  13.6  x  10'*  lbs/ton  and  22.5  x 
10'°  lbs/ton,  respectively.   The  charging  rate  of  9.9  tons/hr 
represents  the  designed  capacity  of  the  Southwest  Brooklyn 
facility  and  was  used  in  this  analysis  since  it  is  compatible 
with  the  design  charging  rates  at  the  other  incinerators. 

The  dioxin  emission  rate  used  in  the  modeling  analysis  of 
the  1-2000  study  was  18  x  10'*  lbs/ton.   This  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  data  obtained  in  the  recent  Southwest  Brooklyn 
stack  test  (13.6  x  10'*  lbs/ton).   In  fact,  the  values  used  in 
the  1-2000  report  would  overstate  the  risks  for  dioxin  based  on 
the  higher  emission  rate  used.   In  reviewing  the  annual 
throughput  for  these  two  facilities,  we  found  that  171,082  and 
202,240  tons  per  year  (tpy)  were  the  estimated  amounts  burned  at 
Betts  Avenue  and  Greenpoint,  respectively,  in  the  original  1-2000 
Phase  I  report.   Since  these  facilities  are  rated  at  1,000 
tons/day  (365,000  tpy),  the  annual  ambient  air  concentrations  and 
associated  risks  for  dioxin  in  the  1-2000  report  have  been 
adjusted  for  the  rated  capacity  throughput  in  this  analysis. 
This  too  is  an  overestimate  of  impact.  "" 

Staff  have  advised  that,  given  the  limits  of  the  stack  test 
data  at  Southwest  Brooklyn,  the  estimates  used  in  the  modeling 
analysis  for  the  1-2000  study  are  reasonable  for  this  level  of 
analysis.   Consequently,  we  have  been  able  to  rely  on  the  Incin- 
eration 2  000  study  to  evaluate  the  questions  posed  regarding 
health  impacts. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  provides  the  maximum 

individual  cancer  risk  for  each  of  the  MSW  facilities  as  they 

appear  in  the .Incineration  2000  study  and  the  risk  adjusted  for 
the  increased  throughput: 
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BETTS  AVENUE/GREENPOINT  MWCs 

QUEENS  COUNTY  MAXIMUM  GRID  LOCATIONS 

(Cases  per  million) 


Source 


Maximum 
Inhalation 
Cancer  Risk   at 
Grid  Location 


Adjusted 
Maximum 
Inhalation 
Cancer  Risk  at 
Grid  Location 


Betts  Avenue 
Greenpoint 


1.19 
2.60 


2.53 
4.69 


All 

Incineration 

Sources 


3.09 


5.2 


As  you  can  see  the 
the  incineration  source 
2000  study  is  3.09  per 
maximum  impact  in  Queen 
Betts  Avenue  and  Greenp 
1000  tons/day  at  each  o 
to  reflect  a  potential 
million  people  exposed 


maximum  risk,  due  to  inhalation,  from  all 
s  modeled  in  Phase  I  of  the  Incineration 
million  people  exposed  at  the  point  of 
s  County.   When  the  throughputs  at  the 
oint  are  modified  to  reflect  capacities  of 
f  these  facilities,  the  risk  is  increased 
increased  cancer  incidence  of  5.2  per 
at  the  point  of  maximum  impact. 


These  estimates  should  be  evaluated  as  a  screening  approach 
to  evaluate  risks  from  existing  incineration  sources.   The  dioxin 
emission  estimates  used  are  slightly  larger  than  those  found 
during  the  stack  test  at  the  Southwest  Brooklyn  incinerator. 
Consequently,  this  would  t'end  to  overestimate  the  risk.   Since 
the  information  is  based  on  the  modeled  receptor  points  from  the 
Incineration  2000  study,  there  may  be  higher  concentrations  of 
contaminants  between  grid  points.   Also,  elevated  receptors  were 
not  part  of  this  analysis  so  there  can  be  higher  concentrations 
at  elevated  receptor  points.   The  risk  information  provided  is 
for  all  the  contaminants  evaluated  in  the  Incineration  2000 
report  and  assumes  exposure  over  70  years.   Risks  associated  with 
exposure  to  dioxin  are  included  in  these  values. 
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While  more  accurate  information  could  be  acquired  by 
actually  stack  testing  the  two  Municipal  Incinerators  and 
performing  site  specific  modeling,  it  would  not  in  the  estimation 
of  my  staff  significantly  affect  the  conclusion.  Therefore,  I 
find  little  benefit  in  requiring  the  City  to  expend  upwards  of 
$100,000  of  scarce  resources  to  test  these  facilities  that  may 
shortly  thereafter  be  shut  down. 

It  is,  however,  responsible  to  require  these  facilities  to 
operate  at  rates  equal  to  or  less  than  their  designed  capacity, 
thereby  reducing  these  dioxin  emissions  from  the  levels  that 
first  triggered  your  concern.   To  this  end,  the  facilities' 
Certificates  to  Operate  will  be  reissued  with  a  special  condition 
that  requires  that  each  furnace  operate  within  the  design  limits. 
Upon  review  of  recent  charging  rates  at  both  facilities,  this  is 
currently  the  case.   Betts  Avenue  is  operating  two  of  four 
furnaces  at  under  80%  capacity  while  Greenpoint  is  operating  all 
four  furnaces  at  approximately  60%  of  design  capacity. 

The  range  of  risks  presented  above  are  within  levels  that 
have  been  found  acceptable  to  the  Department  in  the  past.   If  you 
need  additional  information,  please  feel  free  to  contact 
Mr.  Gilbert  Burns,  Acting  Regional  Director  at  (718)  482-4949  or 
Mr.  Michael  Kormanik,  Regional  Air  Pollution  Control  Engineer  at 
(718)  482-4944. 
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State  of  New  Yohk 

Department  of 

Environmental  Conservation 

AL9ANY.  New  York  1  2  233-I01  O 


Thomas  C    Jo^-rNC 


)EG10 


Dear  Elected  Officials  and  Others: 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November  11  requesting  that  the 
DEC  require  dioxin  testing  at  the  Betts  Avenue  and  Greenpoint 
Municipal  Incinerators.   Your  request,  I  understand,  is  based  on 
concerns  that  these  two  facilities  emitted  unacceptably  high 
levels  of  dioxin,  due  to  the  age  of  the  facilities,  the  lack  of 
state-of-the-art  controls  and  the  results  of  the  stack  tests  that 
were  performed  in  1990  by  the  Depar-tment  of  Sanitation  at  its 
Southwest  Brooklyn  Municipal  Incinerator  facility.   While  my 
staff  has  not  completed  its  assessment,  let  me  bring  you  up  to 
date  as  to  our  findings. 

Staff  has  completed  its  review  of  the  dioxin  test  at  the 
Southwest  Brooklyn  Municipal  Incinerator  and  has  concluded  that 
/emission  levels  emanating  from  that  facility  are  consistent  with 
"Other  municipal  incinerators  that  were  testecTTlT  the  mid-1980's 
as  part  of  our  dioxin  characterization  study.   To  put  this  into 
perspective,  one  of  the  facilities,  the  Occidental  Chemical 
municipal  incinerator,  showed  results  at  levels  50%  higher  than 
the  Southwest  Brooklyn  data.   A  site-specific  health  risk  assess- 
ment at  the  Occidental  facility  was  conducted  and  reviewed  by  the 
State  Department  of  Health.  While  the  Department  of  Health 
concluded  that  the  levels  were  high,  they  also  made  the  determi- 
nation that  there  was  no  immediate  health  risk  associated  with 
the  facility.   They  did  not  recommend  that  it  be  closed.   Addi- 
tional efforts  to  reduce  dioxin  emissions  were  instituted, 
however. 

Regarding  the  municipal  incinerators  in  New  York  City,  staff 
has  determined  that  the  test  and  analytical  methods  used  to  test 
Southwest  Brooklyn  were  accepteible.   However,  since  staff  were 
not  present  they  could  not  say  with  certainty  that  the  tests  were 
performed  in  accordance  with  those  procedures. 

Staff  is  currently  assessing  the  feasibility  of  modelling  or 
using  information  from  the  "Incineration  2000"  study  to  model  the 
impacts  of  the  Greenpoint  and  Betts  Avenue  facilities.   It  may  be 
possible  to  use  the  recent  data  from  the  Southwest  Brooklyn  stack 
test  for  the  assessment.   This  could  then  be  submitted  to  the 
State  Department  of  Health  for  its  review.   We  would  then  be  in  a 
better  position  to  ascertain  the  need  for  additional  testing  at 
these  facilities.  As  you  know,  the  Betts  and  Greepoint  facili- 
ties are  slated  to  be  shut  down  in  the  near  future. 


I   PMiNTCO  OM  RlC*Cl.CD  Pa^XH 
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If  you  have  any  further  questions  or  concerns,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  Acting  Regional  Director  Gilbert  Bums  at  (718) 
482-4949  or  the  Regional  Air  Pollution  Control  Engineer,  Michael 
Kormanik,  at  (718)  482-4944. 


Thomas  C.  JorlXng 


New  York  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
9  Murray  Street 
New  York,  NY  10007 
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Pilot  Cancer  Education  and  Prevention  Program 
GreenpointA/Villiamsburg  Environmental  Benefits  Program 

SCOPE  OF  WORK 

Summary: 

The  purpose  of  this  contract  is  to  increase  the  awareness  of  community  memt)ers 
in  the  area  of  cancer  prevention  and  possible  environmental  risks  for  cancer.  This 
need  arose  from  projects  carried  out  under  the  Greenpoint/Williamsburg 
environmental  fc>enefits  fund.  A  health  educator  will  be  hired  to  work  with  and  train 
selected  CBO  members.  This  training  will  enable  the  CBO's  to  develop  an  on- 
going health  education  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  membership. 

Introduction: 

Projects  carried  out  under  the  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  Environmental  Benefits 
Program  (EBP)  have  led  to  an  increased  awareness  of  cancer  morbidity  and  possible 
environmental/occupational  risk  factors  for  disease  in  the  community.  There  rx3w  exists 
a  need  to  develop  interventions  whic^  would  increase  in  the  communities  level  of 
knowledge  about  the  causes  of  cancer  and  primary  and  secondary  cancer  prevention  in 
general  and  environmental/occupational  risk  factors  for  cancer  in  particular. 

With  furxjing  provided  by  the  EBP,  a  pilot  cancer  and  environment  awareness  program 
(from  herein  referred  to  as  "the  program")  will  be  developed  by  a  consultant  to  t>e  hired  by 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  (DEP). 

General  Consultant  Tasks 

I)  Develop  an  iterative  and  dyr^mic  model  for  a  kxig-term  community-t>ased  cancer 
education  program  that  incorporates  a  comprehensive  environmental/occupational 
component.  ' 

li)  Devek)p  and  conduct  a  workshop  for  community-based  primary  care  providers 
to  increase  their  understarxJing  and  awareness  of  community  concerns  abtnA 
cancer  and  specific  environmental  and  occupational  risk  factors  for  disease  in  the 
community. 
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Educational  Objectives 
Task  I 

1 )  Increase  the  community's  knowledge  of  the  environmental/occupational  risk 
factors  for  cancer. 

2)  Increase  community  knowledge  about  strategies  for  reducing  exposure  to 
potential  carcinogens. 

3)  Increase  community  knowledge  about  strategies  for  reducing  cancer  risk. 

4)  Increase  community  knowledge  about  cancer  screening. 


Task  II 

1 )  Increase  provider  awareness  as  to  potential  environmental  and  occupational 
causes  of  disease 

2)  Increase  provider  propensity  to  ascertain  environmental/occupational  exposure 
histories  as  part  of  routine  medical  history  taking. 


3)  Increase  provider  awareness  of  the  specific  cultural  barriers  to  care. 

4)  Increase  provider  ability  to  routinely  educate  patients  atxxjt  primary  and 
secondary  cancer  prevention. 

5)  Inform  providers  of  CBO's  efforts  and  origins  of  cancer  awareness  program. 
Specifics  of  the  Consultant's  scope  of  work  are  included  below. 

Task  I.  Community  Based  Education  Program 

With  the  assistance  of  OEP  and  the  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  EBP  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  (CAC)  representatives  the  consultant  will: 

1)  Outreach 

A)  Identify  at  least  six  (6)  key  community-based  organizations  (CBO's).  At  least  three 
CBO's  in  Williamsburg  and  three  in  Greenpoint  will  be  identified.  Working  with  the 
DEP  and  the  GWEBP-CAC  representatives  the  consultant  will  select  four  CBO's 
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B)  The  Consultant  will  contact  representatives  from  the  CBO's,  explain  the  program 
to  them,  and  ask  that  their  organization  serve  as  a  base  for  the  program  in  the 
community. 

C)  The  Consultant  will  ask  the  representatives  to  identify  two  (2)  persons  from  each 
organization  who  would  participate  in  the  materials  development  and  the  training 
portion  of  the  program. 


D)       The  Consultant  will  arrange  an  orientation  meeting  for  the  8  individuals  and  explain 
objectives  of  the  program. 


E)  Working  through  the  CBO's  and  the  community  educators  the  Consultant  will 
publicize  the  program  through  local  media  (such  as  CBO  newsletters)  well  in 
advance  of  the  presentations.  This  will  include  briefing  the  CBO's  as  to  program 
progress  and  publicizing  program  workshops  well  in  advance. 


2\  Materials  Identification  and  Development 

A)  The  Consultant  will  identify,  collect,  and  review  relevant  and  available  cancer 
education  materials  and  published  materials  that  relate  to  the  environment  and 
cancer,  other  cancer  causes,  primary  and  secondary  cancer  prevention.  (Relevant 
materials  would  include,  for  example,  information  on  cancer  screening  and  primary 
prevention  and  available  information  on  EMF,  ast>estos,  and  air  pollution). 

B)  The  Consultant  will  develop  an  index  of  all  collected  materials. 

C)  Using  the  appropriate  materials  from  2  (A)  (above)  the  Consultant  will  develop  a 
basic/generic  package  of  educational  materials  for  the  community.  This  package 
should  address  cancer  risk  factors  arxj  prevention,  environmental/occupational  risk 
reduction,  screening,  and  what  is  known  about  the  link  between  cancer  and 
environment 

D)  The  Consultant  will  woric  with  the  community  educators  to  assess  the  cultural 
relevance  of  the  basic  package  for  the  communities  involved. 

E)  As  a  result  of  2(D)  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Consultant  will  modify  the  standard 
package  to  address  cultural  difference  In  the  partidpating  communities.  DEP  will 
make  these  materials  available  in  English,  Spanish,  Yiddish,  and  Polish. 

F)  The  Consultant  will  kjentify  existing  cancer  training/health  education  cunicula  and 
modify  them  to  produce  a  training  manual  for  the  8  community  educators. 
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G)       The  Cornsultant  will  arrange  for  the  materials  packet  and  curricula  to  be  reproduced 
through  DEP. 


3)  Training  and  Workshop  Development 

A)       The  Consultant  will  develop  a  cancer  education  workshop  using  the  established 
health  education  techniques  and  the  education  packet  and  curricula  as  a  basis. 


B)  Using  the  curricula  developed  in  2(F),  above  the  consultant  will  train  the  8 
community  educators  (4  teams  of  2  persons  each)  using  established  health 
education  techniques.  The  consultant  should  corKJuct  at  least  two  (2)  training 
sessions. 

C)  The  consultant  will  conduct  2  cancer  education  workshops  in  various 
CBO's/locations  in  Greenpoint/Williamsburg.  The  community  educators  will  also 
attend  these  workshops.  Four  other  workshops  will  be  conducted  by  the  teams  of 
trained  community  educators.  The  consultant  will  attend  these  sessions  to  evaluate 
the  community  educator's  performance  and  to  serve  as  "troubleshooter". 


A)  Evaluation 

A)  The  Consultant  will  develop  or  use  an  existing  evaluation  technique  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  each  workshop.  The  consultant  should  also  develop  a  method  to  assess 
the  impact  of  the  training  sessions. 

B)  The  Consultant  will  produce  a  final  report  describir>g  all  aspects  of  program 
development  and  evaluation  that  will  be  submitted  to  DEP  not  more  than  90  days 
after  the  final  workshop  is  completed. 

C)  Consultant  will  meet  on  a  regular  basis  with  representatives  from  the  CBO's,  CAC 
and  the  DEP. 


Task  It.  Pilot  Provider  Outreach  Program. 

The  pilot  provider  education  component  will  be  targeted  to  primary  care  providers  in  the 
Greenpoint  Williamsburg  community.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  materials  developed  for  this 
component  will  be  readily  tailored  for  all  providers  practicing  in  the  various  unique 
neighborhoods  of  Greenpoint/Williamsburg. 

1 )       The  Consultant  will  develop  a  packet  of  materials  for  providers  that  focuses  on  the 
community  environmental  and  occupational  health  Interests  (derived  from  the 
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materials  development  in  (I)  atx^ve).  This  packet  should  detail  some  of  what  the 
EBP  is  doing  in  the  community,  including  the  results  of  the  two  descriptive  health 
investigations  conducted  by  DOH/CUNY. 

2)  Plan  one  workshop  for  primary  care  providers  (to  be  planned  and  conducted  with 
a  physician  who  specializes  in  environmental  medidne  or  by  the  consultant  if  the 
consultant  is  a  physician)  that  focuses  on  community  based  environmental 
problems  and  the  needs  of  the  community  with  regard  to  occupational  and 
environmental  health  hazards,  especially  cancer. 

3)  The  Consultant  will  develop  an  evaluation  method  that  will  gauge  the  success  of  the 
physician  outreach  program. 


All  materials  developed  as  a  part  of  this  program  will  be  the  property  of  the  NYCDEP  and 
can  be  used  by  the  CBO's. 
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APPENDIX  A 
WHAT  IS  ANTICIPATED  FROM  COMMUNITY  BASED  EDUCATORS 


It  is  anticipated  that  each  community-based  educator  will  ultimately  be  able  to  make  public 
presentations  of  a  cancer  awareness  program. 

In  order  to  be  trained,  the  community-based  educator  will: 

participate  in  several  meetings  with  the  health  educator  to  develop  and  review 

materials  specifically  targeted  to  the  membership  of  his/her  organization; 

attend  two  training  sessions  prepared  by  the  health  educator; 

make  presentations  to  the  membership  of  his/her  organization; 

participate  with  the  other  community-based  educators  in  an  evaluation  of  the  first 

presentations.  The  health  educator  will  also  provide  a  personnel  evaluation  of  each 

community-based  educator. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  community-based  organizations  and  their  trained  educators  will 
be  available  to  make  additional  presentations  to  their  membership. 

The  availability  of  funds  to  pay  community-based  educators  for  each  presentation  is 
contingent  to  the  allocation  of  funds  by  the  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  Environmental 
Benefits  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  and/or  grants  to  DEP  or  another  party  to  maintain 
this  program.  Community-based  organizations  are  also  encouraged  to  seek  alternative 
sources  of  funding  if  they  wish  to  pay  their  trained  educators  to  continue  the  program. 

The  contractor  will  develop  a  specific  list  of  tasks  for  the  Community-Based  Educators. 
This  list  will  be  presented  at  the  first  meeting  with  the  Community-Based  Organizations 
(see  Appendix  B). 
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APPENDIX  B 

PROPOSED  TIME  LINE  FOR  COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 

Two  months 

identify  with  DEP's  assistance  community-based  organizations  that  may  be  interested  in 
providing  in  providing  two  community-based  educators.  Educator  meet  with  CBO's  to 
explain  the  goals  and  process. 

Three  months 

Four  community-based  organizations  are  selected. 

Four  months 

The  community-based  educators  review  the  draft  documents  prepared  for  dissemination 
to  the  communities  at  large.  Community-specific  examples  and  language  are  suggested 
by  the  community-based  educators. 

Six  months 

First  training  of  the  community-based  educators. 

Seven  months 

The  community-based  educators  make  their  first  presentations. 


The  bidder  must  include  a  proposed  timeline  for  all  other  major  tasks. 
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APPENDIX  C 
EXPENSES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  PROPOSAL 


Room  rentals 

All  presentations  will  be  made  within  Greenpoint/Williamsburg.  All  efforts  should 
be  made  to  utilize  meeting  rooms  used  by  community-based  organizations.  Fees 
for  room  rentals,  reservations,  and  any  audio/video  equipment  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  contractor. 

Audio/video  equipment 

All  training  aids  with  the  exception  of  printed  documents  that  can  be  reproduced  by 
DEP's  print  shop  are  the  responsibility  of  the  contractor.  Sufficient  time  should  be 
provided  for  any  duplication  through  DEP's  print  shop. 

Miscellaneous 

Travel  costs  to  Greenpoint/Williamsburg,  phone  calls  and  mailing  expenses  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  contractor,  with  the  exception  of  the  bulk  mailing  to  health  care 
providers.  Materials  to  be  included  in  this  bulk  mailing  must  be  delivered  to  DEP 
at  the  contractor's  expense. 
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Mr.  Towns,  Thank  you  for  your  comments.  I  don't  think  I  need 
to  share  with  you  the  concern  that  the  community  has.  I  think  if 
you've  been  here  for  a  while,  you've  witnessed  that.  So  at  this 
point,  I  will  just  )deld  to  my  colleague,  Congresswoman  Maloney. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  Thank  you  for  coming  in  and  thank  you  for  the 
State's  very  active  oversight  in  the  Greenpoint  incinerator  and 
helping  to  close  it,  and  we  thank  you  for  your  role  in  that. 

As  you  mentioned  earlier,  the  permit  will  expire  in  a  few  months 
for  the  RADIAC  Research  Corp.  When  you  review  this  permit,  will 
you  weigh  the  impact  of  facilities  such  as  the  incinerator  or  New- 
town Creek  or  the  oil  spills,  will  you  take  into  account  the  impact 
of  other  facilities  when  you  look  at  this  permit  for  RADIAC? 

Mr.  Gallay.  One  thing  I  just  want  to  introduce  the  answer  with 
is  that  while  we  are  very  concerned,  of  course,  with  all  the  areas 
within  New  York  City  that  we  are  trying  to  benefit,  it's  important 
to  note  that  our  offices  are  in  Long  Island  City,  probably  as  far 
from  the  incinerator  as  this  room  is  right  now,  and  it  also  has  led 
to  perhaps  more  visits  from  the  people  on  panel  IV,  and  more  inter- 
est from  them  in  coming  and  finding  us,  and  so  we  will  try  and 
continue  to  be  accessible  to  the  community,  and  that's  certainly  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we're  here  today. 

As  far  as  the  RADIAC  permit  application  is  concerned,  it's  a  re- 
newal application.  The  facility  already  has  a  permit  and  the  permit 
went  through  in  a  very  extensive  hearing  at  the  administrative 
level.  That  permit  was  issued  after  the  hearing  by  our  commis- 
sioner probably  6  years  ago,  and  it  immediately  went  into  court 
and  was  challenged  in  court  and  it  was  sustained  by  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

The  permit  process  determined  a  lot  of  issues  that  CEinnot  now 
be  reopened  unless  there  is  established  to  be  some  material  change 
in  the  circumstances  or  some  change  in  law. 

The  facility  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  State  Environ- 
mental Quality  Review  Act,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  law  and,  therefore,  is  largely  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  that  law,  so  the  scope  of  the  hearing,  I  do 
not  want  to  misrepresent.  It  is  going  to  be  somewhat  limited. 

I  urge  the  community  or  I  urge  any  of  the  elected  officials  to 
bring  to  our  attention  any  issue  that  was  not  either  adjudicated  in 
the  prior  hearing  or  any  issue  pertaining  to  new  facts  of  new  law 
that  evolved  which  could  conceivably  be  the  location  of  the  new  fa- 
cility or  in  some  manner  the  closure  of  the  facility. 

By  the  same  token,  since  the  record  is  very  detailed,  I  would 
make  an  effort  to  provide  it  to  whoever  would  need  it,  but  the  scope 
of  the  hearing  is  going  to  be  restricted  in  the  manner  that  I  just 
explained. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  Do  you  have  the  date,  time,  and  place  of  this 
hearing,  exactly  when  it  will  be  taking  place? 

Mr.  Gallay.  No,  I  don't,  because  it  s  a  little  bit  premature  to  as- 
certain that.  I  believe  it  will  be  during  the  month  of  November.  We 
have  yet  to  receive  some  of  the  final  materials  from  the  company 
that  would  allow  us  to  go  out  to  public  notice.  We're  going  to  want 
to  go  out  for  public  notice  longer  than  the  minimum  requirement 
of  20  days.  Obviously,  we're  not  going  to  want  public  notice  exclu- 
sively during  the  summer,  so  I  believe  we  will  set  up  the  hearing. 
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should  there  be  a  legislative  hearing,  sometime  in  October  or  No- 
vember. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  Will  it  be  held  in  Albany  or  where  will  it  be  held? 

Mr.  Gallay.  Either  here  in  Greenpoint  or  in  Long  Island  City. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  I  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  the  suit,  the  RA- 
DIAC  suit,  and  be  notified  of  the  hearing.  And  you  mentioned  that 
it  will  be  limited  or  constrained.  What  will  be  targeted  at  the  hear- 
ing? You're  saying  that  the  impact  of  surrounding  facilities  will  not 
be  able  to  be  discussed,  but  what  will  be  discussed? 

Mr.  Gallay.  Well,  I  meant  to  say  that  what  could  be  considered 
is  new  factual  information  such  as  the  closure  or  the  opening  of  a 
new  facility  in  the  community  that  somehow  interacts  with  the  RA- 
DIAC  facility.  But  under  the  principles  that  govern  our  work,  when 
an  issue  is  adjudicated  as  it  was  5  or  6  years  ago  in  a  hearing  for 
a  permit,  something  has  to  change  before  that  issue  can  be  re- 
opened. Should  it  be  a  poor  operating  pattern  by  the  company, 
which  I  honestly  do  not  believe  that  is  necessarily  established  by 
the  record,  or  should  it  be  in  the  changes  in  the  community  that 
may  have  taken  place  over  the  past  5  or  6  years,  or  should  it  be 
other  considerations  that  for  some  reason  were  not  ascertained  ei- 
ther by  the  administrative  agency  or  by  the  court,  for  that  matter. 
It  really  has  to  focus  on  new  circumstances  or  new  laws. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  Thank  you.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Gallay, 
for  your  testimony  and  we  Iook  forward  to  hearing  from  you  again. 

Let  me  yield  the  floor  to  Congresswoman  Maloney  for  her  con- 
cluding remarks. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Juszczak  of  the  Polish 
Slavic  Center  and  Martin  Connor  and  Borough  President  Howard 
Golden,  who  could  not  be  here  today,  but  cared  so  much  they  sub- 
mitted written  statements  for  the  record.  We'd  also  like  to  thank 
the  fine  police  officers  of  the  94th  Precinct  who  have  been  standing 
in  the  sweltering  heat  outside,  Detective  Teste,  Officer  Gary 
Kostanto,  Officer  Joe  Perillo,  Officer  Hassle,  Officer  Cantor,  and 
most  of  all  I  would  like  to  thank  the  community  for  caring  and  for 
bringing  this  to  my  attention  and  for  really  making  this  hearing 
take  place,  £md  again  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  come  and  I  thank  the  center 
for  allowing  us  to  come  in. 

The  testimony  we've  heard  today  tells  me  several  things.  First, 
we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  nealth  impacts  of  incinerators  to 
call  them  safe;  we  do  not  know  enough. 

Second,  polluting  facilities  can  draw  other  polluters  like  a  mag- 
net and  create  terrible  conditions  for  residents. 

Third,  there  is  pollution  in  our  cities  in  areas  like  Greenpoint 
that  is  just  not  being  cleaned  up. 

This  leads  me  to  several  conclusions.  We  should  stop  building 
new  incinerators  and  we  should  stop  allowing  them  to  bum  the 
more  toxic  materials  in  our  household  garbage.  [Applause.] 

We  also  need  to  stop  using  them  for  materials  that  can  be  dealt 
with  more  cleanly  through  recycling  and  composting.  We  also  need 
to  examine  our  laws  and  siting  requirements.  Over  10  years  ago, 
Congress  directed  the  U.S.   Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
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come  up  with  additional  siting  criteria.  They  have  not  done  so,  ex- 
cept to  identify  areas  such  as  earthquake  zones  that  even  I  could 
figure  out  were  not  good  sites. 

We  need  to  protect  communities  from  becoming  the  dumping 
grounds  for  others  and  to  protect  our  most  densely  populated  areas 
and  sensitive  populations.  We  need  more  research  to  tell  us  how 
certain  groups  like  children,  asthmatics  and  elderly  and  other  pop- 
ulations are  effected  by  this.  Finally,  we  should  clean  up  all  these 
sites,  remove  the  health  threats  and  return  them  to  productive  use 
suitable  to  the  community. 

Thank  vou,  first  of  all,  for  coming,  thank  vou  again,  Congress- 
woman  Maloney,  for  inviting  us  to  come,  and  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  on  many  of  the  issues  that  were  raised  here 
today. 

At  this  time,  this  committee  hearing  is  concluded. 

[Whereupon,  at  2  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  IMPACTS  OF  INCINERATION 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  8,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 

Human  Resources  and 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee 
OF  THE  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

Linden,  NJ. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:12  a.m.,  at  Lin- 
den Municipal  Council  Chambers,  Linden  City  Hall,  Linden,  NJ, 
Hon.  Edolphus  Towns  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Edolphus  Towns  and  Donald  M,  Payne. 

Also  present:  J.  Allen  Hill,  professional  staff  member;  and 
Martine  M.  DiCroce,  clerk. 

Mr.  Towns.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Please  take  your 
seats.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Today's  hearing  will  focus  on  health  impacts.  No  one  disputes 
that  these  facilities  emit  toxic  chemicals  like  lead,  mercury,  and 
dioxin.  Enough  of  any  of  these  chemicals  can  have  severe  health 
impacts. 

Distressingly,  we  are  learning  that  lead  has  poisoning  effects  on 
the  body,  and  especially  children,  at  lower  and  lower  levels. 

Currently,  the  EPA  is  coordinating  a  major  dioxin  reevaluation. 
What  has  oeen  said  so  far  is  not  encouraging.  It  is  possible  that 
there  are  deleterious  health  effects  from  dioxin,  even  from  the 
dioxin  level  the  average  American  carries  around  today. 

There  is  also  concern  for  what  we  do  not  know.  The  subcommit- 
tee has  received  testimony  in  previous  hearings  that  we  do  not 
have  any  adequate  studies  about  the  actual  observed  health  effects 
from  municipal  waste  incinerators. 

It  would  seem  that  caution  is  amply  justified,  both  from  what  we 
understand  about  incinerators  and  what  we  do  not  understand 
about  them. 

So,  therefore,  I  am  delighted  that  my  colleague  in  the  Congress, 
Congressman  Donald  Payne,  has  insisted  that  the  subcommittee 
come  to  New  Jersey  to  have  a  hearing,  because  he  felt  that  this 
area  was  being  saturated  with  polluting  facilities.  Let  me  just  say 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  have  a  hearing  outside  of  Washington,  DC, 
today,  because  those  who  hold  the  purse  strings  say,  for  budgetary 
reasons,  that  if  you  have  a  hearing,  you  have  to  have  it  in  DC.  The 
witnesses  and  people  have  to  all  come  to  DC,  which  does  not  make 
a  lot  of  sense  to  me,  to  make  people  come  all  the  way  from  wher- 
ever to  DC. 

It  is  much  better  when  the  Members  of  Congress  can  actually  go 
out  to  the  community.  That  makes  a  lot  more  sense  to  me.  This 
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way,  you  have  more  participation  [applause]  and  I  would  like  to 
say  thank  you  to  your  ConCTessman  for  insisting  that  we  come  here 
with  the  cnairman  of  the  full  committee.  There  is  something  going 
on  in  this  area  of  New  Jersey  that  is  just  not  right,  and  it  needs 
to  be  investigated. 

So,  I  would  like  to  say,  Donald,  Congressman  Payne,  thank  you 
very  much  for  being  so  insistent  and  making  certain  that  this  hear- 
ing took  place. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  that  very  persistent  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Congressman 
Donald  Payne. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Towns  follows:] 
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Chairman  Edolphos  *Ed'  Towns 

Opening  Statement 

August  8,  1994 
Tublic  Health  Impacts  of  Incineration:  Linden,  New  Jersey" 

Today  the  subcommittee  continues  its  examination  of  the  public  health  impacts  of 
incineration  by  looking  at  Rahway  and  Linden,  New  Jersey.  In  one  case  there  is  a  new 
municipal  solid  waste  incinerator,  in  the  other  a  proposed  hazardous  waste  incinerator. 

I  am  confident  that  each  of  these  incinerators  could  use  its  own  bearing. 
However,  there  simply  isn't  time,  so  we  have  combined  them  together  today.  I  realize 
this  means  that  not  everyone  who  should  be  heard  will  be  heard  today.  I  am  sony  that 
was  necessary.  Even  so,  Congressman  Payne  and  I  are  likely  to  miss  votes  today  in  order 
to  be  here  for  this  important  hearing.  As  Congress  focuses  on  health  care  reform  this 
week,  this  hearing  and  these  communities  provide  an  important  context  for  assessing  our 
needs  and  effectiveness  in  protecting  the  public  health. 

Today's  hearing  will  fcKus  on  health  impacts.  No  one  disputes  that  these  faciUties 
emit  toxic  chemicals,  like  lead,  mercury,  dioxins  and  furans.   Enough  of  any  of  these 
chemicals  can  have  severe  health  impacts.  Distressingly,  we  are  learning  that  lead  has 
poisoning  effects  on  the  body,  and  especially  children,  at  lower  and  lower  levels. 
Currently,  the  EPA  is  coordinating  a  major  dioxin  re-evaluation.  What  has  been  said  so 
far  is  not  encouraging,  it  is  possible  that  there  are  deleterious  health  effects  from  dioxin 
even  from  the  dioxin  levels  the  average  American  carries  aroimd  today. 

There  is  also  concern  from  what  we  do  not  know.  The  subcommittee  has 
received  testimony  in  previous  hearings  that  we  do  not  have  any  adeqaate  studies  about 
the  actual,  observed  health  effects  from  municipal  waste  incinerators.  It  would  seem  that 
caution  is  amply  justified,  both  from  what  we  understand  about  incinerators  and  what  we 
don't 

Therefore,  we  must  question  whether  current  waste  poUcy  has  the  right  goals  and 
is  properly  implemented.  We  should  demand  that  everyone  be  protected  equally,  and 
that  the  long-term  goals  are  sound.   I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  our  witnesses  today. 

I  want  to  recognize  the  Honorable  Donald  Payne,  at  whose  request  I  have  called 
this  hearing,  and  who  represents  those  directly  effected  by  the  Rahway  and  Linden 
incinerators  in  the  United  States  Congress.  Public  health  should  be  one  of  the  highest 
concerns  of  government  at  every  level,  and  I  thank  Representative  Payne  for  drawing  the 
subcommittee's  attention  to  the  impact  of  these  incinerators. 
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Mr,  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  good  morning  to  everyone 
here.  Good  morning. 

[Chorus  of  good  mornings.] 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  a  former  school  teacher.  So,  my  class  used  to 
always  respond. 

But  anyway,  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  and  let  me  just 
start  by  thanking  the  chairman  of  the  Grovernment  Operations  Sub- 
committee, for  Ed  Towns  from  New  York,  for  calling  this  very  im- 
portant hearing. 

As  he  indicated,  it  is  very,  very  difficult  today  to  bring  govern- 
ment to  the  people. 

And  he  indicated,  there  is  a  tremendous  deficit  reduction  going 
on  in  Washington,  and  believe  me,  there  are  serious  cuts  in  budg- 
ets, and  so,  I  am  very  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  convince  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  to  come  here. 

Let  me  also  commend  so  many  people  for  coming  out,  because 
this  is,  I  think,  a  very,  very  important  issue,  and  I  would  really 
like  to  say  that,  as  I  read  in  the  Ledger  yesterday,  the  persons  pro- 
posing this  incinerator  refer  to  me  as  grand-standing  by  having 
this  hearing. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  there  is  no  grand-standing.  When 
the  lives  of  people  and  their  health  are  at  st^e,  that  is  not  grand- 
standing. That  is  about  life  and  death,  and  I  take  offense.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  at  the  inception  that  I  take 
offense  to  the  characterization  of  this  hearing  as  grand-standing. 

I  think  that  perhaps  if  we  had  had  a  congressional  hearing  early 
on,  perhaps  we  would  not  be  at  this  level,  and  so,  I  would  like  to, 
once  again,  thank  all  of  you  for  being  here  to  this  very  important 
hearing. 

Today,  burning  hazardous  waste  is  touted  as  the  state-of-the-art 
technique  of  waste  disposal,  an  alternative  to  landfills,  because  as 
you  know,  several  years  ago,  it  was  decided  that  we  could  no  longer 
use  landfills,  and  so,  this  business  of  hazardous  waste  and  other 
incineration  became  very,  very  popular,  and  now  there  is  a  pro- 
liferation of  a  liability  free,  low-cost  method  of  waste  removal. 

In  1989,  a  network  of  more  than  1,100  incinerators,  cement  and 
aggregate  kilns,  and  industrial  boilers  burned  at  least  3.4  million 
metric  tons. 

That  is  7.6  billion  pounds  of  hazardous  waste  in  the  United 
States  was  burned  in  the  year  of  1989,  and  we  can  assume  that  the 
amount  is  getting  higher  and  higher  and  higher. 

If  current  proposals  are  successful,  the  number  of  commercial  in- 
cinerators and  waste-burning  kilns  will  soon  double. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  may  have  over  2,000  in- 
cinerators with  the  capacity  to  bum  15  billion  pounds  of  hazardous 
waste.  That  is  mind-boggling.  We  need  to  find  another  way. 

All  kinds  of  unburned  chemicals  are  emitted  in  the  stack  gases 
of  all  hazardous  waste  incinerators.  These  chemicals  escape  into 
the  air  during  storage,  transfer,  and  handling. 

As  much  as  1  percent  of  the  weight  of  hazardous  waste  yields 
emissions  other  than  carbon  dioxide  and  other  simple  compounds. 
The  remaining  unburned  products  are  estimated  to  total  75  million 
pounds  per  year. 
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Now,  what  that  means  is  that,  even  though  we  have  all  of  these 
great  state-of-the-art  techniques,  still  we  are  emitting  toxic  sub- 
stances that  are  injurious  to  our  health. 

Cancer,  birth  defects,  and  other  health  problems  are  known  to 
occur  with  very,  very  low  exposure  to  many  of  the  metals, 
organochlorides,  and  other  pollutants  released  by  waste  inciner- 
ators. 

On  April  13,  the  New  York  State  Health  Department  released 
the  results  of  a  study  that  showed  a  higher  incidence  of  breast  can- 
cer in  areas  where  there  were  large  quEmtities  of  chemicals  being 
produced. 

The  findings  of  this  study  reversed  an  assertion  that  was  said  in 
New  York  State,  from  their  State  capital,  that  it  appeared  that 
there  was  not  an  environmental  link  for  higher  cancer  rates  in 
Long  Island,  but  when  this  study  came  out,  it  indicated  that  there 
is,  in  fact,  a  link,  and  here  in  New  Jersey,  there  are  parts  of  the 
State  that  are  greater  than  the  112  per  100,000  rate  that  they  have 
in  New  York. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  to  scrutinize  very 
carefully  and  look  at  this  issue,  because  we  need  to  know  what  the 
facts  are,  and  so,  I  would  like  to,  at  this  time,  once  again,  thank 
the  chairman  for  calling  this  committee  and  will  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Payne  follows:] 
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Congressman  Donald  Payne 

Tenth  District,  New  Jersey 


For  Immediate  Release  Contact:  Kerry  McKenney 

(202)  225-3436 

Subcommillee  on 
Human  Resources  and  Intergovernmental  Relations 

"The  Health  Impact  Of  Incinerators" 

Linden  Municipal  Council  Chambers 

Linden,  NJ 

Monday.  August  8,  1994 

Today,  burning  hazardous  waste  is  touted  as  the  state  of  the  art  technique  of 
waste  disposal,  an  alternative  to  landfills.    And  now,  there  is  a  proliferation  of 
a  liability-free,  low  cost  method  of  waste  removal. 

In  1989,  a  network  of  more  than  1,100  incinerators,  cement  and  aggregate 
kilns,  and  industrial  boilers  burned  at  least  3.4  million  metric  tons,  that's  7.6 
billion  pounds,  of  hazardous  waste  in  the  United  States. 

If  current  proposals  are  successful,  the  number  of  commercial  incinerators  and 
waste-burning  kilns  will  soon  double.    Meanwhile,  the  quantity  of  waste  burned 
is  increasing  by  20  percent  each  year  and  no  comprehensive  assessment  has 
been  conducted  on  the  complete  environmental  and  health  impact  of  the 
pollutants  released  by  these  waste  burners. 

All  kinds  of  unburned  chemicals  are  emitted  in  the  stack  gases  of  all  hazardous 
waste  incinerators.    These  chemicals  escape  into  the  air  during  storage  transfer, 
and  handling.    As  much  as  one  percent  of  the  weighi  of  hazardous  waste  yield 
emissions  other  than  carbon  dioxide  and  other  simple  compounds.    The 
remaining  unburned  products  are  estimated  to  total  75  million  pounds  per  year. 

Cancer,  birth  defects,  and  other  health  problems  are  known  to  occur  at  very 
low  exposures  to  many  of  the  metals,  organochlorines,  and  other  pollutants 
released  by  waste  incinerators. 

On  April  13,  the  New  York  State  Health  Department  released  the  results  of  a 
study  that  showed  a  higher  Incidence  of  breast  cancer  in  areas  where  there  was 
a  large  quantity  of  chemicals  being  processed. 

The  findings  of  this  study  reversed  assertions  from  Albany  officials  thai  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  an  environmental  link  for  the  higher  cancer  rates  of  Long 
Island  women  than  in  other  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Here  at  home  in  New  Jersey,  there  are  parts  of  the  stale  that  dwarf  even  the 
1 12  per  100,000  breast  cancer  rate.    This  has  to  be  Indicative  of  a  possible 
connection  between  environmental  pollutants,  such  as  incineration  waste,  and 
increased  risk  for  developing  cancer. 

I  read  an  article  in  the  Linden  Leader  last  week  that  included  some  interesting 
comments  about  my  timing  regarding  this  matter.    I  think  it  bears  noting  that  up 
until  two  years  ago,  I  did  not  represent  the  city  of  Linden  and  this  issue 
prompted  me  to  conduct  my  own  investigation  of  the  issues  involved,  which 
consequently,  led  up  to  this  hearing. 

I  think  there  are  some  very  important  issues  that  must  bear  close  scrutiny,  so 
that  people  have  a  full  picture  of  what  the  impact  of  this  facility  located  almost 
literally  in  their  back  yards  will  be  on  their  communities  and  their  lives. 

How  comfortable  are  you  knowing  that  50,000  tons  of  waste  will  be  transported 
and  piocessed  in  your  community  each  year?   How  confident  are  you  that  this 
facility  poses  no  public  health  risk  to  you  or  your  family? 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Payne,  for  your 
kind  statement,  and  it  has  been  a  delight  to  work  with  you  not  only 
on  this  issue  but  on  many  other  issues. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  witness  table  Dr.  Barry 
Johnson,  Assistant  Surgeon  Greneral  and  Assistant  Administrator 
of  ATSDR,  the  Assistant  Surgeon  General,  as  well.  Also,  I  would 
like  to  call  Dr.  Maureen  Lichtveld,  the  Agency's  Chief  Biomedical 
Officer. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  your  entire  statement  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record,  so  if  you  just  could  summarize  in  5  minutes. 

It  is  the  standard  procedure  of  this  committee  that  we  swear  in 
our  witnesses. 

Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  the  procedure  that  we  swear  in  our  witnesses. 
So,  will  you  please  stand  and  let  me  swear  you  in? 

[Witness  sworn.] 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  the  record  reflect  that  they  have  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

So,  as  indicated,  your  entire  statement  will  be  included  in  the 
record — every  I,  every  T,  everything  will  be  in  there — so  if  you 
could  summarize  within  5  minutes  and  allow  the  committee  an  op- 
portunity to  raise  questions  with  you,  I  think  we  would  be  able  to 
cover  a  lot  more. 

You  may  begin,  Dr.  Johnson. 

STATEMENT  OF  BARRY  L.  JOHNSON,  PhJ)^  ASSISTANT  SUR- 
GEON  GENERAL,  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR,  AGENCY  FOR 
TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  AND  DISEASE  REGISTRY,  ACCOM- 
PANTED  BY  DR.  MAUREEN  Y.  LICHTVELD,  CHIEF  BIO- 
MEDICAL  OFFICER  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE 

Dr.  Johnson.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Congressman 
Payne. 

We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  the  health 
impacts  of  incineration  and  issues  related  to  the  permitting  process 
for  incinerators. 

Our  previous  testimony  before  this  subcommittee  has  rec- 
ommended that  considerable  caution  be  exercised  when  considering 
permitting  new  incinerators  and  that  appropriate  measures  be 
taken  to  protect  the  public  health  against  any  hazards  presented 
by  operating  incinerators. 

We  have  also  previously  recommended  to  the  subcommittee  that 
research  be  supported  in  order  to  ascertain  any  human  health  ef- 
fects associated  with  incineration  of  municipal  waste. 

We  will  endeavor  today  to  respond  to  the  five  broad  questions 
given  in  your  letter  of  invitation  to  ATSDR. 

As  preface,  I  can  share  with  you  that  many  communities  have 
expressed  concern  to  our  agency  about  the  potential  implications  of 
incineration  of  wastes.  Their  concerns  are  usually  expressed  as 
questions  about  their  health. 

As  our  written  testimony  describes,  ATSDR  often  finds  itself  un- 
able to  answer  citizens*  Questions  about  associations  between  incin- 
eration of  waste  and  public  health  impacts. 

The  scientific  information  on  human  health  impacts  of  inciner- 
ation is  not  usually  available  because  the  relevant  studies  have  not 
been  done. 
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Turning  to  the  questions  in  your  letter  of  invitation. 

First,  there  are  few  data,  as  I  said,  on  the  actual  human  health 
impacts  of  incineration  emissions  on  the  health  of  communities 
near  incinerators.  Epidemiologic  investigations  have  rarely  been 
conducted,  nor  have  studies  of  disease  and  illness  patterns  been 
undertaken. 

For  example,  ATSDR  conducted  a  recent  literature  search  of  the 
10  most  frequently  used  computerized  environmental  data  bases. 
As  part  of  the  search,  over  1  million  entries  were  identified.  Ap- 
proximately 72,000  of  these  entries  dealt  with  incineration. 

Of  these,  only  one  pertaining  to  human  health  was  found.  That 
study,  which  was  an  ATSDR  study,  found  residents  living  near  an 
incinerator  in  North  Carolina  had  experienced  adverse  respiratory 
and  neurologic  effects. 

In  the  absence  of  human  health  data,  reliance  is  placed  on  using 
toxicity  data  for  individual  substances  presumed  released  into  the 
environment.  These  kinds  of  evaluations  are  only  as  good  as  the 
toxicology  data  that  goes  into  them. 

Dr.  LiCHTVELD.  Regarding  the  toxic  effects  of  dioxins,  furans, 
lead,  and  mercury,  there  is  much  scientific  literature  on  each  sub- 
stance. It  is  based  on  laboratory  animal  studies,  occupational  inves- 
tigations, and  some  community  studies. 

Lead  is  known  to  exert  toxic  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  kid- 
ney and  immune  function,  and  reproduction.  It  is  associated  with 
hypertension  in  middle-aged  persons. 

Mercury  or  mercury  compounds  are  known  to  be  toxic  to  the 
nervous  system,  kidney,  and  immune  function. 

Concerning  PCBs,  polychlorinated  biphenyls,  data  from  epide- 
miological studies  and  the  scientific  literature  indicate  that  human 
exposure  to  these  compounds  may  result  in  cancers  of  the  hepato- 
biliary tract,  as  well  as  reproductive,  developmental,  and  cardio- 
vascular effects. 

Dioxins  have  been  extensively  studied  in  toxicological  evalua- 
tions. The  most  toxic  member  of  that  family  of  compounds  is 
2,3,7,8-TCDD.  TCDD  has  been  associated  with  chloracne,  metabolic 
alterations,  and  soft  tissue  sarcoma.  EPA — the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency — lists  TCDD  as  a  probable  human  carcinogen. 

Furans  have  been  associated  with  dermal,  ocular,  and  neuro- 
logical effects  in  humans. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  almost  all  the  toxicity  data  pre- 
sented are  based  on  studies  where  exposure  levels  greatly  exceed 
those  typical  of  incinerator  releases. 

There  are  very  few  data  that  deal  with  the  specific  interactions 
of  contaminants  that  may  be  released  from  incinerators,  such  as 
dioxins,  furans,  lead,  and  mercury. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  studies  using  combined  contaminants 
and  limited  understanding  of  the  mechginisms  of  actions  of  some  of 
these  substances,  it  is  prudent  to  assume  that  the  effects  of  all  of 
the  exposure  to  these  contaminants  are  additive. 

Concerning  the  populations  at  risk  of  exposure  to  toxic  sub- 
stances like  those  emitted  from  incinerators,  infants  and  children 
are  arguably  the  most  sensitive  segment  of  human  populations  to 
those  toxic  exposures. 
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They  are  at  special  risk  because  they  play  outdoors,  thev  ingest 
foreign  objects,  they  are  smaller  than  adults  and,  theren)re,  get 

freater  doses  of  the  chemical  compound,  and  they  are  undergomg 
evelopmental  changes  that  may  make  them  especially  vulnerable 
to  chemical  exposure. 

All  women  of  reproductive  age  must  be  included  in  the  addressed 
population  because  the  most  severe  effects  occur  in  the  embryo, 
usually  during  the  very  early  stages  in  pregnancy,  often  before  a 
woman  knows  she  is  pregnant.  The  developing  fetus  is  particularly 
sensitive  to  chemical  exposures. 

There  is  also  a  small  but  growing  scientific  literature  base  that 
implicates  that  some  toxicants  are  causing  effects  on  the  male  re- 
productive processes. 

Elderly  persons  and  the  chronically  ill  also  tend  to  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  respiratory  irritants.  Longstanding  public  health  poli- 
cies, such  as  immunization  guidelines  for  influenza,  support  this 
notion. 

Another  special  group  of  concern  to  ATSDR  because  of  their  risk 
of  exposure  to  toxic  substances  are  minorities. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  evolving  environmental 
justice  data  base  that  indicates  some  minorities  are  at  a  dispropor- 
tionately high  risk  of  exposure  to  some  environmental  hazards. 

For  example,  studies  done  of  African-Americans  indicate  that 
they  are  disproportionately  found  in  areas  where  hazardous  waste 
facilities  are  present. 

However,  our  Agency  has  no  information  concerning  any  relation- 
ship between  proximity  to  incinerators  and  minority  representa- 
tion. 

Now,  when  a  dense  residential  population  is  in  close  proximity 
to  industrial  facilities  such  as  incinerators,  the  number  of  people 
who  may  be  potentially  affected  and  exposed  to  emissions  from  the 
facility  is  obviously  increased. 

However,  we  are  unaware  how  population  density  is  used  in 
making  decisions  to  permit  and  operate  incinerators. 

As  a  public  health  agency,  ATSDR  generally  recommends  to  reg- 
ulatory agencies  that  they  exercise  tighter  controls  on  incinerators 
to  ensure  lower  emissions  in  communities  where  a  facility  is  sited 
in  close  proximity  to  schools,  playgrounds,  and  other  kinds  of  insti- 
tutions. 

Close  proximity  to  an  emissions  source  may  lead  to  exposures 
that  are  increased  in  frequency,  duration,  and  intensity.  Again, 
caution  should  be  exercised. 

Whether  that  exposure  could  result  in  adverse  health  impacts 
would  have  to  be  evaluated  on  a  site  or  facility  specific,  chemical- 
specific  basis. 

In  closing,  concerning  data  needs  to  improve  permitting  and  op- 
erating of  incinerators  and  policies  on  such  actions,  we  have  pre- 
viously recommended  to  the  subcommittee  some  of  the  following  ac- 
tions. 

That  incinerator  technology  should  be  proven  and  compatible 
with  the  materials  to  be  burned. 

That  proximity  to  residential  and  other  populations  and  local  me- 
teorological conditions  must  be  considered  in  any  kind  of  permit 
consideration. 
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Adequate  training  should  be  provided  to  operators  of  inciner- 
ators. 

Where  the  incinerator  should  be  at  a  site  close  to  a  neighboring 
population,  local  ambient  air  monitoring  should  be  used. 

Proper  storage  and  transportation  methods  for  preincineration 
waste  and  postincineration  residuals  should  be  in  place,  and  proce- 
dures consistent  with  the  community  right-to-know  philosophy 
should  be  instituted  to  facilitate  community  involvement. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  important  health  and  environmental 
questions  that  we  have  no  answers  to  because  the  studies — the 
data  have  not  been  collected,  and  those  data  bear  on  emissions 
from  incinerators  over  actual  operating  conditions  over  time  and 
environmental  health  information  bearing  on  any  kind  of  pattern 
of  morbidity  in  affected  communities. 

We  also  have  precious  little  knowledge  about  a  number  of  the 
substances  emitted  from  incinerators  and  particularly  under  condi- 
tions of  complex  emissions. 

We  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Johnson  follows:] 
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Good  morning.  I  am  Barry  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Administrator,  Agency  for  Toxic 
Substances  and  Disease  Registry  (ATSDR).  I  am  accompanied  today  by  Maureen  Lichtveld, 
M.D.,  Chief  Biomedical  Officer  for  Public  Health  Practice,  ATSDR.  We  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  the  health  impacts  of  incineration:  what  we  know  and  what 
we  don't.  Our  testimony  is  derived  from  ATSDR's  responsibilities  and  findings  under  the 
Comprehensive  Bivironmental  Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act,  as  amended 
(CERCLA,  or  Superfund),  and  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA,  Section 
3019). 

In  testimony  presented  by  ATSDR  before  this  Subcommittee  on  January  24,  and  July  8,  1994, 
we  responded  to  issues  related  to  our  agency's  experience  with  the  health  impacts  of 
incinerators.  Our  testimony  today  will  elaborate  on  our  prior  testimony  and  respond  to  the 
Subcommittee's  concern  about  research  needed  on  incineration  of  municipal  waste.  As  the 
Subcommittee  knows,  there  are  many  scientific,  technology,  and  policy  issues  that  attend 
incineration  of  wastes.    Our  focus  will  be  on  the  public  health  issues. 

As  preface  to  my  other  remarks,  I  can  share  with  you  that  many  communities  have  expressed 
to  ATSDR  their  concerns  about  the  potential  implications  of  incineration  of  wastes.  Their 
concerns  are  usually  expressed  as  questions  about  the  associations  between  incineration  of  wastes 
and  possible  effects  on  their  health.  We  are  often  unable  to  answer  those  questions.  Scientific 
information  on  the  human  health  impacts  of  incineration  isn't  often  available  because  the  relevant 
studies  haven't  been  conducted. 

To  achieve  a  true  public  health  perspective,  incineration  of  wastes  should  be  viewed  in  the  larger 
context  of  generation  and  management  of  wastes.  Wastes  become  a  public  health  concern  when 
they  are  improperly  managed  and  disposed  of.  Therefore,  in  a  public  health  context,  the  most 
protective  action  is  not  to  produce  waste.  Waste  elimination  or  minimization  equates  with 
prevention  or  reduction  of  the  health  consequences  of  wastes. 

When  wastes  are  generated,  the  question  becomes  how  to  dispose  of  them  in  ways  that  do  not 
harm  the  public's  health  or  the  environment.  Incineration  has  been  one  means  of  disposing  of 
wastes.  The  permitting  of  incinerators  is  handled  by  government  regulatory  agencies.  Analysis 
of  health  and  environmental  impacts  is  normally  conducted  by  assessing  the  risk  associated  with 
incinerators  proposed  for  specific  applications.  These  risk  assessments  consider  the  toxicologic 
data  on  substances  assumed  to  be  emitted  from  the  incinerator  under  operating  conditions. 

ATSDR  has  had  some  experience  in  working  on  health  issues  pertaining  to  incineration  of 
wastes.    Examples  of  our  activities  related  to  incineration  of  wastes  follow. 

In  particular,  I  draw  your  attention  to  a  consultation  requested  of  ATSDR  by  Senator  Lugar  and 
Congressman  McCloskey  of  Indiana  concerning  incineration  of  PCB-contaminated  wastes  in 
Bloomington,  Indiana.  They  asked  ATSDR  to  review  the  health  implications  of  incinerating 
PCB-contaminated  soil  from  the  Bloomington  area.  In  response,  ATSDR  convened  40  national 
experts  in  the  fields  of  combustion  engineering,  toxicology,  epidemiology,  medicine,  chemistry, 
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and  related  fields  to  review  the  scientific  literature  on  incineration  of  wastes,  the  health  effects 
of  PCBs,  and  non- incineration  means  of  disposing  of  PCB-contaminated  wastes.  Reports  from 
these  three  panels  are  in  peer  review,  and  ATSDR  will  be  pleased  to  make  them  available  to  the 
Subcommittee  when  they  have  been  completed.  A  few  pertinent  preliminary  findings  from  this 
report  are  included  in  this  testimony. 

ATSDR  also  has  investigated  the  effects  on  community  health  of  an  incinerator  in  North 
Carolina.  The  Caldwell  Systems  incinerator  disposed  of  industrial  solvents  and  hazardous  wastes 
in  the  1970s  and  80s.  This  incinerator  appears  to  have  been  operated  beyond  its  operating 
capacity,  resulting  in  incomplete  combustion  of  hazardous  wastes.  ATSDR  was  asked  by  a  local 
physician  and  EPA  Region  rv  to  evaluate  the  health  problems  of  residents  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  incinerator.  ATSDR' s  investigation  found  an  increased  pattern  of  respiratory  problems 
in  community  residents.  In  addition,  residents  complained  about  irritation  of  the  airways  and 
poor  motor  coordination.  A  follow-up  study  is  currently  underway  to  better  evaluate  the  health 
problems  rqxjrted  by  the  residents;  its  focus  is  on  determining  the  presence  of  adverse  hfcalth 
effects  of  the  pulmonary,  neurobehavioral,  and  immune  systems.  The  field  work  for  this  study 
has  been  conducted  and  ATSDR  is  currently  analyzing  the  data. 

In  Arkansas,  the  community  living  near  the  Vertac  Superfund  site  incinerator  expressed  to  the 
Arkansas  Department  of  Health  (ADH)  concerns  about  the  public  health  impact  of  the  facility. 
To  assist  ADH,  ATSDR  awarded  two  grants  to  conduct  an  exposure  study  and  a  reproductive 
outcome  study.  Preliminary  findings  from  the  exposure  study  indicate  an  association  between 
elevated  body  burdens  of  certain  compounds  (2,4-T  and  dioxin)  and  length  of  residence  near  the 
site.  This  constitutes  historical,  pre-incineration  exposure.  The  incinerator  is  currently 
operating.  A  second  round  of  testing  was  conducted  in  March  1994  to  assess  exposures  to  the 
chemicals  incinerated  to  date.  Following  completion  of  the  incineration  of  the  dioxin-containing 
wastes,  a  third  round  of  testing  will  be  conducted. 

ATSDR  is  also  supporting  a  "Health  and  Clean  Air  Study"  conducted  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  study  wUl  further  explore  the  occurrence  of,  and  risk  factors  for,  lung  and 
respiratory  diseases  potentially  caused  by  hazardous  substances.  The  study  compares  residents 
of  communities  near  a  municipal  solid  waste  incinerator,  a  medical  waste  incinerator,  and  a 
hazardous  waste  incinerator  with  three  nearby  control  populations,  over  3  years.  Components 
of  the  study  include  baseline  spirometry,  peak  flow  measurements,  nasal  lavage,  and  a  survey 
to  collect  information  about  respiratory  symptoms  and  outcomes.  Data  collection  for  this  study 
is  in  its  third  year. 

At  another  site,  at  the  request  of  local  citizens,  ATSDR  reviewed  the  location,  design,  and 
operating  plans  for  an  incinerator  proposed  for  temporary  placement  at  the  Brio  Superfund  site 
near  Houston,  Texas.  Because  ATSDR  was  not  a  party  to  considering  other  remedial  options, 
our  consultation  was  confmed  to  the  health  issues  attending  incineration.  ATSDR  advised  EPA 
to  move  the  location  of  the  proposed  incinerator  away  from  residential  areas,  to  increase  off-site 
emissions  monitoring  during  the  incinerator's  operation,  to  conduct  additional  characterization 
of  on-site  contaminants,  and  to  develop  a  means  of  sharing  the  monitoring  data  with  local 
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residents.  In  addition,  ATSDR  has  undertaken  a  comprehensive  health  study  in  the  community. 
The  purposes  of  the  study  are  to  determine  a)  if  there  is  an  increased  reporting  of  health  effects 
by  the  current  residents;  b)  if  subtle  adverse  health  effects  have  occurred  in  some  organ  systems 
(kidney,  liver,  and  immune);  and  c)  the  occurrence  of  birth  defects  in  children  bom  to  mothers 
who  lived  near  the  Brio  site.  The  report  discussing  the  first  phase  of  the  study  will  be  available 
for  public  release  within  1  month. 

Earlier  this  year,  EPA  Region  V,  state  and  local  health  dqWtments,  and  the  local  community 
requested  ATSDR' s  assistance  in  addressing  health  concerns  associated  with  a  municipal  waste 
incinerator  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Columbus  Municipal  Waste  Facility  is  a  waste-to-energy 
facility  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  municipal  trash  is  burned  in  boilers  to  generate  energy.  It 
has  operated  since  December  1983.  Of  particular  concern  to  residents  is  the  fact  that  analysis 
of  past  samples  has  identified  dioxin  compounds  in  the  stack  emissions.  Currently,  ATSDR  is 
working  with  other  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  and  the  community  to  develop  a  plan  of 
action  for  evaluating  the  residents'  health  concerns.  > 

ATSDR  is  assisting  EPA  Region  m  in  addressing  the  health  concerns  of  residents  living  in  two 
heavily  industrialized  communities  in  southwest  Philadelphia  and  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
ATSDR  also  was  petitioned  by  a  citizen  living  in  southwest  Philadelphia  to  address  the  health 
concerns  of  the  two  communities.  Residents  are  concerned  that  the  proliferation  of  industries 
is  polluting  the  air  and  creating  an  inordinate  threat  to  their  health.  In  addition,  officials  are 
considering  establishing  a  new  hazardous  waste  incinerator  in  Chester. 

ATSDR  is  concerned  about  the  public  health  impact  of  such  multiple  emission  sources  and  the 
resulting  exposures  to  hazardous  substance  mixtures.  These  concerns  are  heightened  when 
communities  may  be  disadvantaged  and  underserved.  As  a  result,  the  Agency  is  reviewing 
methods  for  determining  which  adverse  health  conditions  may  be  present  at  higher  rates  in 
disadvantaged,  underserved,  and  minority  communities  to  assess  whether  exposures  to  hazardous 
substances  in  the  environment  are  impacting  the  public  health. 

Health  Impacts  from  Incinerator  Emissions 

Emissions  of  hazardous  substances  from  incinerators  are  of  particular  concern  to  communities. 

However,  there  are  very  few  data  on  the  impact  of  incinerator  emissions  on  the  health  of  nearby 
communities.  Epidemiologic  investigations  have  rarely  been  conducted  and  few  studies  of 
disease  and  illness  patterns  have  been  undertaken.  For  example,  ATSDR  staff  recently  searched 
the  10  most  frequently  used  computerized  environmental  databases.  More  than  1  million  entries 
were  identified.  Approximately  72,000  of  the  entries  dealt  with  incineration.  Of  those,  only 
a  single  entry  included  information  about  a  population-based  study  conducted  in  a  community 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  an  incinerator.  That  study  of  residents  living  near  the  Caldwell  Systems 
incinerator  in  North  Carolina  was  conducted  by  ATSDR.  The  findings  from  the  Caldwell  study 
were  previously  described  in  this  testimony. 
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In  the  absence  of  human  health  data  on  the  effects  of  a  hazardous  substance  on  public  health, 
we  rely  on  toxicity  data.  The  effect  of  any  toxic  substance  depends  on  factors  such  as  duration 
of  exposure,  concentration  of  the  substance  in  the  environment,  biological  uptake,  and  personal 
susceptibility  factors  (e.g.,  age).  All  of  these  factors  have  to  be  considered  in  any  estimate  of 
the  public  health  impact  of  incinerator  emissions. 

Much  is  known  about  the  toxic  effects  of  contaminants  that  may  be  released  from  waste 
incinerators— lead,  mercury,  dioxin,  and  fiirans.  There  is  much  scientific  literature  on  each 
substance.  This  knowledge  is  based  on  laboratory  animal  studies,  occupational  investigations, 
and  some  conmiunity  health  studies.  For  example,  lead  exerts  toxic  effects  on  the  nervous 
system,  kidney,  immune  function,  and  rq)roduction.  It  is  associated  with  hypertension  in 
middle-aged  persons.  Mercury  or  mercury  compounds  are  toxic  to  the  nervous  system,  kidney, 
and  immune  function.  Data  from  q}idemiologic  studies  and  the  scientific  literature  indicate  that 
human  exposure  to  PCBs  may  result  in  cancers  of  the  hq)ato-biliaiy  traa,  as  well  as 
rq)roductive/developmental,  dermatologic,  cardiovascular,  hq>atic,  and  endocrine/thyroid 
effects.  Dioxins  have  been  extensively  studied  in  toxicological  studies.  The  most  toxic  member 
of  the  family  of  compounds  called  dioxins  is  2,3,7,8-TCDD.  What  is  known  about  human 
health  effects  has  come  primarily  from  occupational  studies  of  workers.  TCDD  has  been 
associated  with  chloracne,  metabolism  alterations,  soft  tissue  sarcoma,  and  altered  rq)roductive 
hormone  levels.  EPA  lists  TCDD  as  a  probable  human  carcinogen.  EPA  is  currently 
completing  a  reassessment  of  the  human  health  risk  of  dioxin.  Furans  have  been  associated  with 
dermal,  ocular,  and  neurologic  effects  in  humans. 

There  are  few  data  in  the  scientific  literature  on  specific  interactions  of  the  contaminants  released 
from  waste  incinerators.  In  the  absence  of  specific  studies  of  combined  contaminants,  and 
because  of  our  limited  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  of  actions  of  some  substances,  it  is 
prudent  to  assume  that  the  effects  of  exposure  to  these  contaminants  are  additive. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  almost  all  of  our  toxicologic  data  are  from  studies  in  which 
exposure  levels  greatly  exceeded  those  typical  of  incinerator  releases. 

Adequate  information  does  not  exist  to  support  speculation  on  what,  if  any,  human  health  effects 
might  be  associated  with  incinerator  emissions.  However,  our  experience  with  public  health 
effects  related  to  hazardous  waste  sites  suggests  the  need  to  conduct  two  types  of  human  health 
investigations.  One  type  of  investigation  would  look  at  cancer,  birth  defects,  and  respiratory 
disease  rates  in  areas  believed  to  be  impacted  by  releases  from  incinerators.  These  studies 
would  combine  health  data  from  many  geographic  areas.  A  second  type  of  study  would  be  site 
specific.  Community  health  surveys  would  help  clarify  whether  any  unusual  exposure  or 
morbidity  might  be  associated  with  exposure  to  substances  from  a  given  incinerator. 
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The  Sensitivity  of  Various  Populations— Because  of  Age,  Gender,  or  Ethnic  Background— to 
These  Chemicals 

Of  special  concern  because  of  their  risk  for  adverse  health  impacts  from  exposure  to  hazardous 
substances  are  sensitive  subpopulations. 

Infants  and  children.  Of  all  human  populations,  infants  and  children  are  arguably  most 
sensitive  to  toxic  exposures.  They  are  at  special  risk  because  they  play  outdoors;  they  ingest 
or  mouth  foreign  objects;  they  are  smaller  (greater  chemical  doses  per  pound)  than  adults;  they 
breathe  more  air  (greater  volume  and  breathing  rate  per  pound)  than  adults;  they  are  nutritionally 
challenged  (because  of  protein-calorie  requirements  to  support  rapid  physical  growth);  and  they 
are  undergoing  developmental  changes  that  make  them  especially  vuhierable  to  chemical 
exposures.  Moreover,  they  have  the  longest  life  expectancies,  during  which  long-term  adverse 
health  effects  may  become  manifest.  Certain  disorders  may  not  become  evident  until  a  child 
reaches  a  particular  developmental  stage,  which  may  be  long  after  damage  has  been  done.  Some 
of  the  largest  environmental  health  programs  (e.g.,  lead,  asbestos)  are  directed  primarily  at 
children. 

People  of  reproductive  age.  All  women  of  reproductive  age  must  be  included  in  this  population 
because  the  most  severe  effects  usually  occur  during  the  very  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  often 
before  a  woman  knows  she  is  pregnant.  In  addition,  pregnant  women,  especially  those  with 
multiple  pregnancies,  and  the  developing  fetus  have  increased  protein-calorie  requirements  to 
support  rapid  physical  growth. 

The  developing  fetus  is  particularly  sensitive  to  chemical  exposures.  Exposure  to  chemicals  has 
the  greatest  impact  on  those  functions  undergoing  the  most  active  development  at  the  time  of 
exposure.  Animal  studies  and  some  human  studies  show  that  there  are  critical  fetal 
developmental  stages  during  which  chemical  exposure  can  cause  permanent  and  devastating 
effects. 

There  is  also  a  small,  but  growing,  scientific  literature  that  suggests  some  toxicants  affect  male 
reproductive  processes.  For  example,  laboratory  animal  studies  have  shown  that  exposure  to 
lead  causes  adverse  reproductive  outcomes  in  male  rats,  leading  to  neurologic  effects  on  their 
offspring.  Similarly,  PCS  exposures  in  fish  and  waterfowl  have  been  reported  to  cause  feminine 
features  in  males  of  these  species. 

Elderly  persons  and  persons  with  chronic  illnesses.  Elderly  persons  and  the  chronically  ill 
tend  to  be  more  susceptible  to  respiratory  irritants.  Long-standing  public  health  policies,  such 
as  immunization  guidelines  for  influenza,  support  this  notion. 

The  elderly  are  also  often  nutritionally  challenged  because  of  reduced  protein-calorie  intake  and 
the  metabolic  changes  that  occur  during  this  life  stage.  Underlying  illnesses,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  chronically  ill  may  increase  their  susceptibility  to  particular  toxicants.  For  example,  persons 
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with  chronic  diseases  of  the  kidney  system  may  experience  more  hannful  effects  from  exposure 
to  renal  toxicants,  such  as  lead  and  cadmium,  compared  with  a  healthy  individual. 

Moreover,  elderly  persons  and  those  with  chronic  illnesses  are  often  socially  isolated  and 
potentially  less  aware  of  environmental  emergencies.  Because  of  physical  challenges,  they  may 
require  special  services  during  evacuation  in  the  event  of  such  an  emergency. 

Minorities.  Preventing  adverse  health  effects  in  minority  populations  exposed  to  hazardous 
substances  is  a  priority  for  ATSDR.  Minority  populations,  particularly  African  Americans, 
Hispanics,  and  Native  Americans,  suffer  disproportionately  from  preventable  morbidity  and 
mortality.  Regardless  of  income,  education,  or  geographic  location,  these  populations  are  often 
in  poorer  health  than  their  white  counterparts.  This  disparity  is  often  associated  with  inadequate 
access  to  health  care— for  preventive  services  as  well  as  for  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
disorders  that  may  be  associated  with  exposure  to  hazardous  substances.  Their  disadvantaged 
economic  status  also  frequently  affects  their  nutritional  status.  Occupational  chemical  exposures 
may  increase  this  population's  susceptibility  to  adverse  health  effects  resulting  from  other 
exposures  to  hazardous  substances.  In  addition,  certain  pre-existing  gepetic  disorders  (G6-PD 
deficiency,  sickle  cell  anemia)  may  compound  the  impact  of  such  exposures. 

The  Public  Health  Impact  of  Older  Municipal  Solid  Waste  Incinerators 

The  public  health  impact  of  incinerators  can  be  influenced  by  the  age  of  the  equipment.  Older 
incinerators— unless  they  have  been  upgraded  in  the  past  few  years— may  not  have  the  most 
recent  pollution  control  equipment  and  operating  technologies;  therefore,  these  incinerators  may 
not  be  able  to  achieve  the  same  level  of  emission  control  as  a  new  municipal  solid  waste 
incinerator.  In  addition,  in  some  instances,  older  incinerators  may  be  operating  under  less 
stringent  permits  than  those  currently  required  by  the  EPA  and  state  and  local  regulatory 
agencies.  ATSDR  supports  the  efforts  by  EPA  in  recent  years  to  impose  greater  regulatory 
control  over  all  forms  of  incineration,  including  municipal  solid  waste  incineration,  and  to 
require  incinerators  to  upgrade  to  the  maximum  achievable  emissions  control. 

Some  preliminary  findings  from  the  expert  panels  convened  recently  to  assist  ATSDR  in 
evaluating  the  public  health  implications  associated  with  incinerating  PCB-contaminated  waste 
in  Bloomington,  Indiana,  are  applicable  to  incineration  in  general.  For  example,  the  panels 
stressed  the  importance  of  evaluating  information  related  to  all  aspects  of  the  facility  operations, 
design,  and  maintenance— including  stack  emissions  data— when  assessing  the  public  health 
implications  of  incineration. 

Moreover,  the  panels  highly  recommended  the  need  for  epidemiological  studies  to  measure 
exposures  and  specific  adverse  health  outcomes.  To  enhance  our  collective  knowledge  about  the 
health  impact  of  incineration,  a  recommendation  was  also  made  to  establish  relevant 
toxicological  and  environmental  databases. 
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Research  Gaps 

Given  the  lack  of  studies  on  any  associations  between  emissions  from  municipal  waste 
incinerators  and  human  health  effects,  an  outline  of  relevant  research  was  provided  during 
ATSDR's  testimony  to  this  Subcommittee  in  January: 

1.  Human  studies  would  assess  the  health  of  persons  around  a  representative  sample  of 
operating  municipal  waste  incinerators.  The  adverse  health  effects  emphasized  during  the  study 
would  include  cancer,  birth  defects,  and  r^roductive  disorders,  and  lung  and  respiratory 
diseases  (particularly  asthma).  Because  municipal  waste  incinerators  are  often  found  in  densely 
populated  areas,  and  because  many  urban  areas  are  populated  by  persons  with  diverse  cultursil 
and  racial  backgrounds,  evaluating  the  effects  of  incinerator  emissions  on  persons  of  color  and 
groups  with  diverse  cultural  backgrounds  would  be  emphasized.  Moreover,  individuals  with 
particular  susceptibility  (young  children,  pregnant  women,  and  persons  with  health  disabilities) 
would  be  given  priority  for  study. 

Cancer  and  birth  defects  and  reproductive  outcomes  can  be  evaluated  using  available  health 
information  and  an  ecologic  or  geographically  based  cross-sectional  approach.  The  choice  and 
number  of  incinerators  studied  would  be  based  on  the  presence  of  good  health  outcome  data 
(preferably  disease  incidence  registries)  and  historical  air  monitoring  data.  As  a  basic  study, 
case  rates  could  be  calculated  for  geopolitical  units  near  the  incinerator  sites  and  compared  with 
reference  rates.  Lung  and  respiratory  diseases,  for  which  there  are  no  databases  of  information, 
would  be  evaluated  by  defining  a  population  of  people  with  asthma  (or  other  chosen  respiratory 
disease)  and  without  asthma.  Those  people  would  be  monitored  for  up  to  3  years  to  determine 
any  adverse  health  effects  and  to  correlate  air  quality  with  respiratory  disease  symptoms  and 
pulmonary  function  measures.  The  human  health  studies  would  be  conducted  by  university 
investigators  through  grants  from  the  sponsoring  federal  agency. 

2.  Toxicologic  information  would  be  developed  into  computer  databases  using  data  from  federal 
and  state  environmental  agencies  on  emissions  from  operating  municipal  waste  incinerators.  The 
database  would  be  queried  to  ascertain  the  most  common  mixtures  of  materials  released  from 
incinerators  and  to  develop  a  toxicologic  profile  of  how  the  key  mixtures  might  express  their 
toxicity.   This  work  would  be  conducted  by  a  private  sector  contractor. 

3.  The  key  toxicologic  mixtures  identified  would  be  referred  to  the  National  Toxicology 
Program  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  laboratory  investigation.  A  program  of  toxicological 
research  would  include  broad  screening  for  acute  toxicological  effects  followed  by  more  in-depth 
study  of  effects  on  organ  function,  relevant  to  the  typical  mixtures  released  from  operating 
municipal  incinerators.  Of  particular  importance  would  be  studies  of  effects  on  lung  tissue  and 
reproductive  function.  Depending  on  the  outcome  of  screening  studies,  some  mixtures  would 
be  tested  for'long-term  carcinogenicity.   This  type  of  research  normally  takes  5  years. 

This  concludes  our  testimony.  We  will  be  pleased  to  answer  questions. 
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Mr.  Towns,  Let  me  thank  both  of  you  for  your  testimony.  Why 
don't  I  take  off  where  you  stopped?  You  started  on  it  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  you  elaborate  a  little  further. 

I  would  like  to  know  your  views  on  where  our  long-term  waste- 
management  policy  should  be  headed.  Where  should  it  be  going? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  an  extremely  important  question,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

In  a  public  health  context,  if  one  is  concerned  about  the  impacts 
of  waste  on  human  health,  the  best  prevention  method  is  not  to 
produce  that  waste  to  begin  with. 

So,  efforts  to  reduce  waste  production,  serious  efforts  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  hazardous  waste  that  is  produced,  ought  to  be  part 
of  our  policy. 

We  also  need  to  do  more  in  terms  of  recycling  and  doing  that  in 
ways  that  minimize  the  amount  of  waste  that  actually  gets  into  the 
human  environment. 

Also,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  in  my  opinion,  we  need  to  be  very  con- 
cerned about  acquiring  data  that  gives  us  some  sense  of  what  is  ac- 
tually happening  under  operating  conditions,  whether  it  be  inciner- 
ation or  whether  it  be  other  kinds  of  waste  management. 

So,  waste  minimization,  recycling  to  reduce  the  amount  of  waste, 
the  actual  collection  of  data  under  operating  conditions  to  assess 
impact  ought  to  be  part  of  our  policy,  in  my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  comments,  and  I 
think  that,  somewhere  along  the  line,  we  need  to  try  to  get  this 
message  across,  because  what  I  am  hearing  from  most  areas  is  that 
people  are  willing  to  spend  all  kinds  of  money  on  incineration  but 
almost  nothing  on  recycling. 

So,  recycling  seems  to  be  on  the  back  burner,  and  incineration 
seems  to  be  on  the  front  burner. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  your  views  on  that,  and  I  think  that,  some- 
where along  the  line,  we  have  to  get  this  message  across,  because 
as  it  stands  today,  there  seems  to  be  little  interest  in  recycling. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  we  will  never 
achieve  a  zero  risk.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  impossible.  Any  kind 
of  waste  management  technology  will  bring  with  it  some  risk  to 
some  group. 

I  think  we  need  to  have  policies  that  understand  what  kind  of 
actual  risks  are  being  presented  and  how  to  minimize  those  risks, 
but  we  should  look,  in  my  opinion,  again,  at  incineration  only  in 
the  context  of  other  kinds  of  methods  of  disposal  and  try  to  make 
sure  that  the  ultimate  disposal  technology  presents  minimal  risk  to 
the  population. 

Mr.  Towns.  At  this  time,  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  Congressman 
Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Johnson,  you  indicated — and  let  me  just  say  for  the  persons 
here  that  ATSDR,  which  you  hear  referred  to,  is  the  agency  Dr. 
Johnson  is  with. 

It  is  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substance  and  Disease  Registry,  and 
they  are  the  ones  that  deal  with  this  issue  of  incinerators  with  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  they  are  based  in  Atlanta. 
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A  lot  of  times  we  hear  these  acron5ans  and  we  really  do  not  know 
exactly  what  they  are.  So,  this  is  the  agency — like  I  said,  it  is  the 
Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry, 

Let  me  just  ask  a  question.  I  know  that  your  unit.  Dr.  Johnson, 
has  been  investigating  the  effects  on  community  health  of  inciner- 
ators or  at  least  an  incinerator  in  North  Carolina. 

Now,  you  said  that  there  is  a  followup  study  being  conducted  cur- 
rently— it  is  underway — so  that  you  can  better  evaluate  the  health 
problems  reported  by  residents. 

It  is  focused  on  determining  the  presence  of  adverse  health  and 
the  effects  on  the  pulmonary,  neural,  behavior,  and  immune  sys- 
tems. 

Could  you  give  us  some  report  of  your  findings,  even  if  they  are 
preliminary  findings,  or  have  you  got  any  data  that  will  give  us  an 
idea  of  what  you  found? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Congressman,  I  would  be  pleased  to  highlight  what 
we  have  found  that  pertains  to  that  particular  incinerator. 

To  give  you  a  little  bit  of  background,  this  was  an  incinerator 
that  was  permitted  to  dispose  of  hazardous  waste. 

It  was  operated  in  ways  that  lay  outside  the  operating  conditions 
of  the  incinerator — in  other  words,  it  was  operated  improperly — 
and  the  impact  was  that  the  workers — approximately  12  who 
worked  at  the  incinerator  under  poor  conditions — thoroughly  im- 
mersed themselves,  in  the  course  of  doing  their  work,  in  the  sol- 
vents that  were  intended  for  incineration. 

A  number  of  the  workers  developed  neurological  problems,  in- 
cluding problems  of  loss  of  motor  control  and  other  kinds  of  serious 
neurological  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  work  force,  there  was  a  small  community  quite 
literally  down-wind  of  the  incinerator,  some  300  to  400  people. 

We  looked  at  them  in  terms  of  their  respiratory  health  and  found 
a  clear  pattern  of  respiratory  problems  that  were  related  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  incinerator,  before  this  thing  was  closed  down  by  the 
county  health  officer. 

In  addition,  we  had  indications  in  the  community  population  of 
some  neurological  problems,  such  as  difficulties  in  sleeping,  fatigue, 
low-level  symptoms,  if  you  will,  of  neurotoxicity. 

We  have  followed  up  by  doing  pulmonary  function  measurements 
in  that  population,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that  those  pul- 
monary function  measurements  indicate  some  small  amount  of  res- 
piratory problems  in  that  community  population. 

So,  in  summary,  that  particular  incinerator — again,  it  was  oper- 
ated improperly — seriously  impacted  the  health  of  the  work  force  in 
terms  of  neurologic  disease  and  appears  to  have  also  caused  ad- 
verse respiratory  and  neurological  problems  in  a  community  near 
the  incinerator. 

Mr.  Payne.  Have  you  done  any  studies  of  areas  where  inciner- 
ators are  supposedly  working  properly? 

Dr.  Johnson,  We  have.  Congressman,  a  couple  of  studies  that 
are  being  done  under  grant  support  from  ATSDR,  We  have  no  in- 
formation from  those  grants. 

This  is  not  an  area  of  research  that  we  have  been  able  to  fund 
in  any  kind  of  substantial  measure,  but  we  do  have  a  couple  of 
studies  underway.  We  have  no  results  from  those  studies. 
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We  are  currently  looking  at  roughly  8  to  10  incinerators  around 
the  country.  Two  of  these  are  being  done  by  gprants.  The  rest  are 
being  looked  at  by  our  own  staff.  This  work  is  relatively  recent  in 
its  undertaking  at  ATSDR. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  I  indicated — thank  you — ^there  were  1,100  inciner- 
ators in  1989  which  burned  7.6  billion  pounds  of  hazardous  waste. 
I  also  indicated,  there  is  a  projected  doubling  of  that  number  of  in- 
cinerators. 

Is  your  department  concerned  or  is  there  any  kind  of  Federal 
oversight  that  is  going  to  look  into  this  proliferation  of  incineration 
to  see  what  kind  of  impact  it  might  have  on  our  Nation?  If  we  are 
going  to  double  the  amount,  is  there  any  concern  by  your  depart- 
ment about  this? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Congressman,  I  know  of  no  program  within  my  de- 
partment and  within  my  agency  that  currently  would  be  looking  at 
the  impact  of  the  increased  number  of  incinerators. 

As  you  appreciate,  sir,  most  of  this  lies  within  the  province  of  the 
U.S.  EPA,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  EPA  has  underway  any  efforts 
that  will  look  at  any  potential  health  impacts. 

They  are  looking  at  establishing  incinerator  policies  and  trying 
to  deal  with  the  larger  issues  of  waste  management. 

So,  I  do  not  know  of  any  programs  that  are  currently  being 
planned  to  look  at  the  health  impact  as  you  have  described  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Many  times  we  get  criticized  in  Washington  for  be- 
coming too  involved  in  local  and  State  problems,  but  if  the  States 
are  being  irresponsible  about  controlling  the  number  of  incinerators 
that  they  are  allowing  to  be  located  in  the  State,  what  do  you  think 
about  the  U.S.  Government  looking  into  some  kind  of  moratorium 
on  these  things? 

Like  I  say,  we  get  criticized  and  we  hate  to  do  it,  but  if  States 
have  no  policy — and  how  the  State  of  New  Jersey  could  select  Lin- 
den, a  community  that  already  has  13  incinerators  going,  to  place 
another  incinerator  when  they  have  just  completed  one  2  miles 
down  the  road  in  Rahway,  to  me,  makes  no  sense,  unless  this  is 
the  place.  [Applause.]  I  mean  people  in  Linden  deserve  a  break. 
[Applause.]  Do  you  have  any  feeling  about  Federal  control? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Payne,  I  was  asked  this  question  in  a  previous 
hearing  from  this  subcommittee,  and  I  adopted  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucrat  in  saying  I  was  going  to  duck  the  question. 

It  puts  our  agency  in  a  position  of  offering  advice  on  Federal 
State  relationships,  and  I  do  not  think  I  want  to  get  involved  with 
that. 

I  need  to  say,  simply  as  a  Federal  health  official,  two  things. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  concerned  about  sources  that  potentially 
will  add  to  the  toxic  burden  in  communities. 

We  have  found  over  and  over  that  low-level  toxic  exposures  that 
were  thought  to  be  without  harm  in  fact  did  harm  the  public 
health,  and  the  chairman  mentioned  some  of  these  things,  as  did 
you.  Congressman  Payne,  concerning  low-level  effects  of  lead. 

We  have  learned,  I  think,  through  research,  that  dioxin  at  low 
levels  presents  health  impacts  that  had  been  previously 
unsuspected. 
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So,  the  message  in  this,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  Federal  health  offi- 
cial, is  to  try  to  reduce  pollution,  reduce  exposure  to  low-level 
amounts  of  toxic  substances. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  issue  of  permitting  and  the  relationship 
between  Federal  and  State  governments,  I  think  that  is  something 
that  really  lies  outside  our  agency's  area  of  responsibility,  and  I 
really  would  prefer  not  to  comment. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you. 

As  I  indicated,  we  get  criticized  many  times  for  getting  involved 
in  local  issues,  but  as  I  indicated,  it  seems  that  there  is  an  irre- 
sponsibility, and  we  need  to  t£ike  a  look  at  some  of  these  issues. 

Let  me  ask  this  question. 

While  the  incineration  industry  claims  to  be  able  to  evaluate  and 
control  waste  burners  well  enough  to  guarantee  that  pollutants  re- 
leased will  cause  no  harm,  how  would  you  explain  the  numerous 
scientific  reports  that  link  increased  incidence  of  cancer,  birth  de- 
fects, reproductive  dysfunctions,  neurological  damage,  and  other 
health  effects  to  people  living  near  waste-burning  facilities? 

We  have  seen  it  in  New  York.  We  have  seen  studies.  Could  you 
kind  of  clarify  that  correlation?  Is  there  any  scientific  knowledge  to 
either  prove  or  disprove  those  findings? 

Dr.  LiCHTVELD.  As  we  mentioned  in  our  written  testimony.  Con- 
gressman Payne,  there  are  beginning  to  show  some — there  are 
some  indications  that,  when  you  look  at  populations  in  the  aggre- 
gate, when  you  combine  sites,  we  are  seeing  indications  that  ad- 
verse health  effects  are  occurring. 

Site-specific  studies  are  too  few  at  this  point  to  make  those  links. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  there  should  be  more  of  that. 

There  should  be  more  of  those  studies  that  look  at  a  specific  op- 
erating facility  and  a  specific  population  at  risk  and  not  take  gen- 
eral information  and  use  risk-assessment  models  to  say  what  is 
going  on  in  the  population. 

So,  doing  more  of  the  studies  that  look  at  specific  populations, 
where  they  are,  what  health  effects  they  have,  what  the  popu- 
lations at  risk  are,  how  the  operating  conditions  are,  what  the 
maintenance  is,  what  the  stack  emissions  are — ^those  are  the  kinds 
of  things  that  need  to  happen  on  a  site-specific  basis. 

Mr.  Payne.  Let  me  just  ask  one  or  two  more  questions. 

What  are  the  standard  safeguard  measures  used  by  the  inciner- 
ator industries  to  g^ard  against  chemical  accidents?  How  effective 
are  these  measures  in  controlling  the  public  health  risk  factors  in- 
volved in  this  process? 

We  had  an  accident  down  in  Woodbridge  maybe  a  year  ago  or 
less  where  there  was  an  explosion  from  underground,  from  under- 
ground piping,  and  we  get  concerned  about  what  safeguards  they 
will  have.  How  can  we  guard  against  chemical  accidents? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Let  me  begin.  Congressman,  and  ask  my  colleague 
to  finish. 

Our  agency,  to  my  understanding,  has  the  only  Federal  data  base 
that  looks  at  unplanned  releases  of  toxic  substances,  and  it  is  a 
surveillance  program  we  put  in  place  with  roughly  14  State  health 
departments. 
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Data  are  just  beginning  to  come  from  that  surveillance  effort, 
and  what  we  find  is  that  these  kinds  of  releases — and  I  am  talking 
about  general  releases,  unplanned  releases  of  toxic  substances. 

That  includes  things  like  transportation  mishaps.  That  includes 
things  like  factories  that  may  have  unplanned  release. 

These  things  get  reported,  under  our  system,  to  the  State  health 
department.  We  aggregate  the  information.  I  can  provide  for  the 
record  some  actual  numbers,  but  in  summary,  what  we  find  is 
these  kinds  of  releases  are  far  more  common  that  what  has  been 
thought  to  be. 

We  also  have  some  data  in  terms  of  the  number  of  people  whose 
health  is  harmed  and  the  number  of  fatalities  that  have  occurred. 

Now,  how  much  of  this  is  specific  to  the  matter  of  incineration — 
we  do  not  have  that  level  of  precision  in  our  data. 

Dr.  LiCHTVELD.  Often,  what  is  not  in  place — ^what  needs  to  be  in 
place  are  adequate  controls,  and  those  controls  need  to  be  very 
stringent  if  facilities  like  incinerators  are  put  in  densely  populated 
areas. 

In  addition,  what  is  currently  not  happened  or  very  rarely  hap- 
pening is  the  measurement  of  fugitive  emissions  and  those  effects 
on  the  people  that  live  near  the  sites. 

Also,  measuring  the  contamination,  what  actually  comes  out  of 
the  incinerator  in  nearby  communities — is  not  happening  on  a  rou- 
tine basis. 

Mr.  PAY^fE.  Well,  in  regard  to  that,  let  me  just  ask  this  question 
then.  What  is  the  standard  exposure  level  that  poses  no  threat  to 
health,  and  how  is  that  standard  assessed? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  standards  are  established  by  both  Federal  as 
well  as,  where  appropriate.  State  agencies.  These  are  based  upon 
air  emission  data.  There  are  standards  bearing  on  other  materials 
that  come  from  incinerators  and  other  kinds  of  polluting  sources. 

These  are  standards  that  are  based  upon  primarily  animal  toxi- 
cological  data.  They  are — these  data  are  extrapolated  to  human 
conditions,  and  from  that,  standards  are  calculated. 

Mr.  Payne.  Let  me  just  say  that  we  are  very  concerned  here  in 
this  community.  We  hope  that  your  agency  will  be  able  to  focus  on 
a  place  like  Linden,  because  I  think  that  it  has  been  forgotten  in 
the  past. 

I  think  that  it  has  just  been  allowed  to  uncontrollably  site  incin- 
erators and  other  kinds  of  health  hazards  in  this  community. 

We  see  that  there  is  no  safe  mode  of  transportation. 

We  see  planes  being  delayed,  as  the  staff  who  flew  up  from 
Washington  this  morning  were  an  hour  delayed  or  2  hours  delayed. 

We  see  that  our  best  trains,  Amtrak  rail,  are  having  trains  de- 
railed, and  if  we  are  going  to — and  we  see  our  highways  just 
jammed  up  as  you  go  past  this  turnpike  and  the  Garden  State 
Parkway. 

So,  if  our  roads  are  cluttered,  and  we  have  accidents  daily,  if  our 
planes  are  still  having  problems  with  the  weather  and  all  those 
things,  and  the  one  mode  that  was  thought  to  be  the  safest  kind 
of  transportation,  the  rail  transportation,  have  had  a  series  of  very 
serious  accidents  this  year,  how  can  we  guarantee  that  the  trans- 
portation of  this  material  is  going  to  be  safe,  since  everything 
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seems  to  be  kind  of  fouled  up,  and  so,  I  would  just  like  to  thank 
you  for  coming  up  from  Atlanta. 

I  know  you  changed  a  very  important  hearing  that  you  had  in 
the  south  of  the  country,  and  I  certainly  appreciate  you  and  your 
colleague  changing  your  schedule  to  be  here. 

I  think  that  your  testimony  is  going  to  be  very  valuable  as  it  is 
transcribed  and  is  put  into  a  hearing  study  book  so  that  we  will 
then  be  able  to  evaluate  more  carefully  this  information  and  have 
it  sent  to  our  State  authorities  who  are  sitting  here  making  the  de- 
cisions. 

Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Payne. 

Let  me  also  join  in  saying  that  I  really  appreciate  you  coming 
here  and  testifying  before  the  committee  again,  and  we  think  that 
you  have  been  a  great  help.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  there  is 
enough  that  we  do  not  know  at  this  particular  time  to  say  that  we 
should  not  move  forward  with  incinerators. 

So,  I  think  a  moratorium  is  definitely  in  order  until  we  know 
more  about  what  we  are  dealing  with. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  that  Congressman  Payne's  ques- 
tion. Dr.  Johnson,  was  one  that  I  think  we  really  need  to  look  at 
very  carefully  before  we  move  forward. 

So,  let  me  thank  both  of  you  again  for  the  work  that  you  are 
doing  and  the  time  that  you  have  taken  to  come  before  this  com- 
mittee not  only  this  day  but  on  other  occasions.  Thank  you  very, 
very  much,  both  of  you,  for  your  testimony. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you. 

At  this  time,  let  us  pause  just  for  a  split-second  to  set  up  a  timer, 
because  as  Congressman  Payne  indicated,  our  staff  was  a  little  late 
getting  in  from  Washington  because  of  a  flight  delay. 

So,  we  need  to  set  up  our  timer,  because  I  do  not  want  anyone 
to  say  that  I  did  not  give  him  or  her  the  amount  of  time  that  I  gave 
somebody  else. 

If  I  have  a  clock,  then  I  know  I  am  being  fair.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  Congressman  Payne  in  trouble  either. 

Let  me  call  up  our  next  panel.  Dennis  Tofl,  please  take  the  wit- 
ness table;  Dr.  Richard  Magee,  director  of  the  Northeast  Hazardous 
Substance  Research  Center;  Dr.  Johanson,  chairman  of  Medicine  at 
the  University  Medical  and  Dental  School  of  New  Jersey. 

Let  me  begin  with  you.  Dr.  Johanson — and  I  think  I  might  have 
said  Johnson  before,  didn't  I?  Johanson.  Right.  Let  us  begin  with 
you,  and  let  me  also  add  that  your  entire  testimony  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record. 

If  you  just  could  summarize  within  5  minutes,  we  certainly 
would  appreciate  it,  which  will  allow  the  committee  an  opportunity 
to  raise  questions  with  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  ask  you  to  stand  and  raise  your  right  hand. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  the  record  reflect  that  they  have  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

Dr.  Johanson,  you  may  begin. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WALDEMAR  G.  JOHANSON,  CHAIRMAN, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  MEDICINE,  UNIVERSITY  MEDI- 
CAL AND  DENTAL  SCHOOL  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  NEW  JERSEY 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Dr.  JoHANSON.  Chairman  Towns,  Congressman  Payne,  good 
morning. 

My  name  is  Waldemar  G.  Johanson,  Jr.  I  hold  an  M.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  a  Master's  degree  in  public 
health  from  the  University  of  Texas  School  of  Public  Health.  Mv 
area  of  research  during  my  training  in  public  health  was  the  health 
effects  of  hazardous  waste  sites. 

My  current  position  is  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Internal 
Medicine  of  UMDMJ,  the  New  Jersey  Medical  School,  located  in 
Newark.  I  have  been  in  this  position  since  April  1992,  having 
moved  there  at  that  time  from  Texas. 

I  had  several  experiences  in  Texas  with  hazardous  waste  sites 
and  their  remediation  which  I  believe  provide  important  lessons  for 
the  issue  under  consideration  here. 

The  Brio  site  is  a  Superfund  site  located  just  south  of  Houston, 
well  known  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  staff  at  ATSDR.  It  was  formerly 
the  site  of  a  secondary  refinery,  and  a  variety  of  volatile  hydro- 
carbon products  were  stored  in  pits  on  the  premises. 

The  endangerment  assessment  found  no  cause  for  concern  \yith 
regard  to  human  health  despite  the  presence  of  massive  contamina- 
tion onsite. 

However,  as  research  for  my  Master's  thesis  found,  the  incidence 
of  congenital  defects  among  infants  born  to  mothers  who  resided  in 
the  housing  area  adjacent  to  the  Brio  site  was  markedly  increased. 
For  example,  5  percent  of  babies  bom  there  had  congenital  heart 
disease  alone. 

Because  of  those  findings  the  site  has  been  reinvestigated,  and 
it  is  now  felt  that  remediation  by  incineration,  the  original  plan,  is 
too  hazardous  and  will  not  be  performed. 

These  hazards  include  the  airborne  release  of  high  concentra- 
tions of  toxic  materials  during  the  process  of  digging  up  contami- 
nated soil  to  be  remediated,  release  of  substances  durmg  the  trans- 
portation of  these  contaminated  materials  to  the  incinerator,  and 
the  occasional  inadvertent  release  of  toxic  concentrations  during 
the  operation  of  the  incinerator. 

Another  site  in  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  area,  located  near  Texas 
City,  was  remediated  by  an  onsite  incineration  plant. 

Although  enclosed  in  a  temporary  structure,  this  plant  repeat- 
edly released  high  concentrations  of  toxics  into  the  atmosphere. 
These  releases  occurred  without  warning  and  may  well  have  led  to 
unnecessary  exposure  of  the  surrounding  population. 

As  indicated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  our  understanding  of  the  health  ef- 
fects associated  with  residence  near  toxic  waste  sites  is  very  incom- 
plete. 

Short-term  toxicities  for  some  compounds  are  well  known,  but 
the  chronic  effects  due  to  low-level  exposure  over  extended  periods 
of  time  are  much  less  clear. 

For  some  substances,  new  information  indicates  that  exposure  to 
concentrations  that  were  once  thought  to  be  safe  may  in  fact  be  as- 
sociated with  adverse  health  effects. 
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The  example  of  lead  has  been  given  by  others,  but  for  example, 
the  amount  of  lead  in  the  blood  of  children  thought  to  be  acceptable 
only  20  years  ago  is  now  known  to  be  5  to  10  times  higher  than 
the  amount  required  to  retard  intellectual  development,  and  stand- 
ards have  been  lowered — made  more  stringent — accordingly. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  become  fully  informea  on  each 
of  the  specific  compounds  that  will  be  used  at  the  Linden  site  nor 
have  I  reviewed  in  detail  the  plan  for  incineration  of  toxic  mate- 
rials brought  in  from  elsewhere. 

However,  based  on  my  own  experience  with  two  such  sites  in 
Texas  and  my  understanding  of  the  literature  in  this  area.  I  believe 
it  would  be  unwise  to  site  such  an  incinerator  in  a  crowded  urban 
center.  [Applause.] 

Such  a  siting  will  needlessly  expose  the  population  to  toxic  mate- 
rials during  their  movement  ana  transportation  as  well  as  inad- 
vertent release  episodes  which  seem  to  be  an  unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  the  operation  of  these  incinerators. 

I  thank  vou  for  the  opportunity  to  express  my  concerns,  and  let 
me  just  add,  as  a  new  resident  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey — and 
proud  to  be  here — I  think  the  reclamation  of  our  blighted  inaustrial 
sites  of  the  past  is  an  important  issue  that  the  State  simply  has 
to  deal  with. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to  keep  piling  on  in  this  community, 
where  there  is  more  than  enough  toxic  waste  at  the  present  time. 
[Applause,] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Johanson  follows:] 
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Tasclnofty  to  th«  Hunan  &«source«  and  Intargavcmaaneal  RalBttons  Subeonmlct** 

August  8.  1994 

Good  Morning.  My  oame  is  Waldemar  O.  Johinsoo,  Jr.  I  hold  an  M.D.  d^ee  from  the 
UnJvenity  of  Minnesota  and  a  Masters  degree  in  Poblic  Health  from  the  Univertity  of  Texas 
School  of  Public  Health.  My  area  of  research  during  my  training  hi  Public  Healdi  was  the 
Health  Effects  of  Hazardous  Waste  Sites.  My  current  position  is  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Internal  Medicine  of  UMDNJ-New  Jersey  Medical  Schod,  located  in  Newaric,  NJ.  I  have 
been  in  this  position  since  April,  1992  having  moved  tiiere  at  that  time  from  Texas. 

I  bad  several  e]q>erlences  in  Texas  with  hazardous  waste  sites  and  their  remediation  n^iich  I 
believe  provide  mqKurtant  lessons  for  the  issue  under  consideration  here.  The  Brio  site  is  a 
Siqwrfiind  site  located  Just  south  of  Houston.  It  was  formerly  site  of  a  secondary  refhiery  and 
a  variety  of  volatile  of  hydrocarbon  products  were  stored  in  pits  on  die  premises.  The 
endangerment  assessment  found  no  cause  for  concern  wiA  regard  to  human  health  de^lte  the 
presence  of  massive  contamination  on  site.  However,  as  research  for  my  Master's  thesis  found. 
the  incidence  of  congenital  defects  among  infants  bom  to  mothers  who  resided  in  the  boosing 
area  a4jacent  to  the  Brio  site  was  markedly  increased;  S%  of  babies  bom  there  had  congenital 
heart  disease.  Because  of  those  findings  the  site  has  been  reinvestigated  and  h  is  now  felt  that 
remediationby  incineration,  the  original  plan,  is  too  hazardous  and  will  not  be  performed.  These 
hazards  Inchide  the  airborne  release  of  high  ooocentrations  of  toxic  materials  during  die  process 
of  digging  up  contaminated  soil  to  be  ranediated,  release  of  substances  during  the  transportation 
of  these  contaminated  Tnat<ytft'g  to  the  inciiKrator,  and  the  occasional,  inadvertent  release  of  toxic 
concentrations  during  the  operation  of  die  faicinerator.  Another  site  in  the  Texas  Oulf  Coast  area, 
located  near  Texas  City  was  remediated  by  an  oihsite  mdneratian  plant  Although  enclosed  in 
a  temporary  structure  this  plam  repeatedly  released  high  concentrations  of  toxics  into  the 
atmosphsre.  These  releases  recurred  without  warning  and  may  well  have  led  to  unnecessary 
e}q>osure  of  the  surroondiog  population. 

Our  understanding  of  the  health  effects  associated  with  residence  near  toxic  waste  sites  is  veiy 
incomplete.  Short  term  toxicities  for  some  con:^>ounds  are  well  known  but  the  chronk  efRscts 
due  to  low  level  exposure  over  extended  periods  of  time  are  much  less  dear.  For  some 
substances  new  information  faidicatet  that  exposure  to  coacentiations  diit  were  once  thought  to 
be  safe  may  in  fact  be  associated  with  advene  healdi  effects.  For  exanq)le,  dw  amoutt  of  lead 
in  the  blood  of  children  thought  to  be  accqttable  only  20  yeara  ago  is  now  known  to  be  5-10 
times  higher  than  the  amount  required  to  retard  Intellectual  <kwdopment  and  standards  have  been 
lowered  (made  more  stringent)  accordingly. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  become  fkilly  hiformed  on  eadi  of  die  q>ecific  conqiounda 
present  at  die  Linden  site  nor  have  I  reviewed  hi  detail  die  plan  for  bidneration  of  toxk 
materials  brought  in  from  elsewhere.  However,  based  on  my  own  experience  with  two  such  sites 
hi  Texas  and  my  understandfaig  of  die  literamre  hi  diis  area,  I  believt  It  wodd  be  unwise  to  siie 
such  an  hicmerator  in  a  crowded  urban  center.  Such  a  siting  will  needlessly  expose  the 
population  to  toxic  materials  during  their  movement  and  tranqpoitatlon  as  well  as  faiadverteat 
release  episodes  whkb  seem  to  be  an  unavoidable  conaequeoce  of  die  operation  of  diese 
Incineratora. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportuni^  to  express  my  concerns. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much  for  vour  statement,  Dr. 
Johanson,  and  recognizing  your  extensive  background  and  work  in 
this  area,  although  you  are  not  in  New  York,  I  am  happy  that  you 
are  in  New  Jersey,  because  you  are  right  next  to  New  York. 

STATEMENT  OF  DENNIS  M.  TOFT,  ATTORNEY  AND  PARTNER, 
WOLFF  AND  SAMSON,  ROSELAND,  NJ 

Mr.  ToFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Payne,  my  name  is  Den- 
nis Toft.  I  am  an  attorney  with  the  firm  of  Wolff  and  Samson  in 
Roseland,  NJ,  in  addition  to  which  I  have  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  physics. 

I  am  here  today  as  the  attorney  for  GAF  Chemicals  Corp.,  which 
is  now  known  as  ISP  Environmental  Services,  Inc.,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  the  proponent  of  the  Linden  site. 

I  think  it  important,  in  the  context  of  the  hearing,  for  the  com- 
mittee to  understand  how  we  got  to  where  we  are  today  with  re- 
spect to  the  Linden  site. 

This  is  not  something  that  was  cavalierly  done  without  any  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  risks  associated  with  construction  and  op- 
eration of  an  incinerator  at  that  facility. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  S.  1070,  the  Hazardous  Waste  Facili- 
ties Siting  Act,  adopted  a  comprehensive  process  to  look  into  the 
risks  associated  with  siting  any  type  of  hazardous  waste  facility  on 
any  particular  site.  That  act  established  the  siting  commission, 
which  is  responsible  for  overseeing  and  conducting  the  process. 

In  1988,  GAF  applied  to  the  siting  commission  as  one  of  several 
industries  that  had  been  requested  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
provide  sites  for  the  location  of  this  type  of  facility. 

GAF  went  through  a  review  by  the  siting  commission  with  its 
own  outside  experts,  who  found  that  the  site  passed  all  of  the  strin- 
gent siting  criteria  established  by  State  law. 

After  the  conclusion  of  that  first  study,  the  city  of  Linden  was 
provided  with  a  grant  to  conduct  its  own  study  of  the  site. 

Significantly,  in  that  municipal  site  suitability  study,  the  expert 
for  the  city  of  Linden,  who  looked  at  the  risks  associated  with  emis- 
sions from  the  incinerator  stack,  found  that  they  were  within  ac- 
ceptable levels. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  city  study,  we  had  37  hearing  days 
before  a  State  administrative  law  judge,  where  27  witnesses  pre- 
sented testimony  concerning  the  risks  associated  with  the  inciner- 
ator. 

As  a  result  of  that  process.  Judge  Lavery  concluded  that  the 
risks  associated  with  operations  and  emissions  from  the  incinerator 
posed  no  unacceptable  risk  after  we  had  established  that  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence. 

There  were  some  concerns  with  transportation,  and  as  everybody 
in  this  room  knows,  we  went  back  for  another  round  of  hearings 
to  select  the  best  transportation  route,  which  we  have  now  done  by 
direct  access  to  the  site  from  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  next  to 
where  it  is  located. 

Part  of  this  whole  process  involved  comprehensive  risk  assess- 
ments of  incinerator  operations  and  emissions. 

The  risk  assessment  process  involves  establishment  of  a  hypo- 
thetical maximum  exposed  individual,  who  is  a  person,  a  theoreti- 
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cal  person,  who  stays  at  one  spot  for  70  years  without  moving, 
breathing  air  from  the  incinerator,  eating  dirt  affected  by  emissions 
from  the  incinerator,  eating  vegetables  grown  in  the  area,  drinking 
breast  milk  from  mothers  living  in  the  area,  et  cetera. 

The  risks  to  this  hypothetical  maximum-exposed  individual  were 
calculated  by  all  the  experts,  those  for  the  city  of  Linden,  for  GAF, 
and  for  the  city  of  New  York,  to  be  less  than  one  in  a  million, 
which  is  generally  recognized  as  a  risk  acceptability  standard. 

With  respect  to  your  specific  questions,  we  did  have  testimony  in 
our  record  concerning  sjmergistic  and  antagonistic  impacts. 

Simply  put,  there  is  no  data  suggesting  tnat  some  synergistic  im- 
pacts occur,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  antagonistic,  where  the  mix- 
ture of  chemicals  reverses  the  toxicity,  as  there  are  synergistic  im- 
pacts. 

The  siting  process  also  takes  into  account  the  sensitive  receptors 
in  the  population  through  the  risk  assessment  process.  Population 
density  is  expressly  one  of  the  siting  criteria  to  be  considered,  and 
as  noted,  the  MEI  process  takes  that  into  account,  as  well. 

Simply  put,  you  would  have  to  put  a  million  people  in  the  one 
location  to  have  them  exposed  to  the  same  risk  as  the  hypothetical 
maximum-exposed  individual. 

By  the  way,  in  our  case,  the  maximum-exposed  individual  loca- 
tion is  located  on  the  site  itself,  not  in  any  densely  populated  or 
populated  area  of  the  State. 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  burden,  the  siting  process  in 
this  State  is  both  demographically  and  politically  neutral. 

More  importantly,  the  question  you  have  asked  assumes  that 
there  is  a  greater  burden  imposed.  In  fact,  the  testimony  in  our 
case  indicated  that  the  burden  is  reduced. 

I  see  that  my  time  is  up.  So,  I  will  pass  the  mike  to  Dr.  Magee 
and  be  prepared  to  answer  any  of  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Tofl  follows:] 
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ON  GOVERNMENTAL  OPERATIONS 
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August  8,  1994 


Good  morning  and  thank  you  for  providing  me  with  the  opportunity  to  testify.  My  name 
is  Dennis  Toft.  I  am  an  attorney  and  Parmer  at  Wolff  &  Samson  in  Roseland,  New  Jersey  and 
am  spealdng  here  today  on  behalf  of  ISP  Environmental  Services,  Inc.,  a  successor  to  GAP 
Chemicals  Corporation.  ISP  is  the  owner  of  the  site  in  Linden  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  New  Jersey  Hazardous  Waste  Facilities  Siting  Commission  as  a  suitable  site  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  rotary  kiln  hazardous  waste  incinerator.  Based  upon  our 
experience  in  coimection  with  the  siting  process,  we  have  developed  extensive  information 
concerning  the  four  main  issues  raised  by  you  today. 

By  way  of  background,  I  head  the  Environmental  Department  at  Wolff  and  Samson  where 
I  have  practiced  environmental  law  for  the  past  12  years.  I  am  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Law 
School  and  hold  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  physics  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  As  you  can  see  ft-om  my  resxmie,  a  copy  of  which  is  submitted  with  this  testimony, 
I  have  published  extensively  on  environmental  topics  and  have  done  research  on  the  process  by 
which  hazardous  waste  facilities  are  sited  throughout  the  country.  My  article  on  this  topic  was 
published  in  Namral  Resources  and  Environment  the  Journal  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Section  on  Namral  Resources  Energy  and  Environmental  Law. 

I  have  represented  ISP  in  connection  with  its  Linden  project  since  it  was  originally 
approached  by  the  New  Jersey  Major  Hazardous  Waste  Facilities  Siting  Commission  in  the  mid- 
1980 's  about  potential  sites  for  the  location  of  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  facility.  Through  this 
process,  we  have  been  able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Siting  Commission  and 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Joseph  Lavery  that  locating  a  rotary  kiln  incinerator  in  Linden  will 
not  pose  any  unacceptable  risk  to  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  population  of  the  residents 
of  Linden,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  or  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  order  for  you  to  understand  how  we  have  the  background  to  answer  the  four  issues 
you  have  raised,  it  is  important  that  you  know  about  the  process  which  got  us  to  the  point  of 
obtaining  site  designation.  The  New  Jersey  Major  Hazardous  Waste  Facilities  Siting  Act, 
N.J.S.A.  13:lE-49  et  sefl.  was  adopted  in  198L  The  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  provide  a 
mechanism  "for  the  siting,  design,  construction,  operation  and  use  of  enviroimientally  acceptable 
major  hazardous  waste  facilities. "  To  accomplish  that  goal,  the  stamte  established  "a  mechanism 
for  the  rational  siting  of  hazardous  waste  facilities".  The  Act  created  the  Siting  Commission 
which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  selecting  sites  for  the  construction  of  new  major 
hazardous  waste  facilities,  either  on  its  own  as  necessary  to  fulfill  an  identified  need,  or  at  the 
request  of  a  hazardous  waste  industry.    To  achieve  this,  the  Siting  Commission  is  required  to 
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apply  strict  siting  criteria,  some  of  which  are  specified  in  the  Act,  and  the  others  of  which  were 
developed  by  an  expert  Hazardous  Waste  Advisory  Council  also  provided  for  in  the  law.  These 
specific  criteria  are  also  subject  to  a  requirement  that  the  Commission,  after  an  administrative 
hearing  process,  fmd  that  the  proposed  location  for  a  hazardous  waste  facility  will  not  constitute 
a  substantial  detriment  to  the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  affected  municipality,  and 
will  have  no  significant  impairment  of  the  environment  or  the  public  health. 

The  Siting  Act  also  contemplates  an  extensive  hearing  and  approval  process.  Once  the 
Siting  Commission  tentatively  adopts  a  site,  the  matter  is  referred  to  an  Administrative  Law 
Judge  for  an  adversarial  hearing.  The  party  proposing  a  site  must  prove  it  meets  the  siting 
criteria  and  has  no  significant  adverse  health  effect  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence.  The 
affected  municipality  is  by  statute  a  party  in  interest  in  the  proceeding  with  the  right  to  present 
testimony  and  cross-examine  wimesses.  Even  prior  to  that  time,  the  municipality  in  which  a  site 
is  proposed  is  provided  with  a  grant  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  Municipal  Site  Suitability  Study 
("MSSS")  of  the  proposed  site  and  therefore  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  its  own  expert 
testimony  concerning  the  suitability  of  the  proposed  site. 

This  process  only  leads  to  a  site  designation.  Under  other  provisions  of  the  Siting  Act, 
once  a  site  is  selected,  construction  of  the  facility  cannot  commence  until  a  thorough  permitting 
process  has  taken  place.  This  includes  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  Environmental  and 
Health  Impact  Statement  ("EHIS")  by  the  Siting  Commission.  A  permit  will  not  be  issued  unless 
that  EHIS  shows  that  the  location  and  the  design  of  the  proposed  facility  will  "pose  no 
significant  threat  to  human  health  or  to  the  environment  if  properly  managed  in  accordance  with 
all  the  relevant  federal  and  state  laws  and  rules  and  regulations  adopted  pursuant  thereto".  The 
EHIS  is  used  by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  as  part  of  the 
permitting  process.  NJDEP  conducts  its  own  review  to  make  sure  that  the  proposed  facility 
meets  all  of  its  regulatory  standards.  Again,  the  municipality  is  given  a  grant  to  conduct  a 
review  of  a  proposed  design  to  ensure  that  it  is  consistent  with  mimicipal  planning  standards. 
Once  a  tentative  permit  decision  is  made  by  NJDEP,  the  matter  is  again  referred  to  the  New 
Jersey  Office  of  Administrative  Law  where  once  again  the  proponent  of  a  project  must  prove 
by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  proposed  facility  will  not  constimte  a  substantial 
detriment  to  the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  affected  municipality. 

The  Linden  facility  is  in  the  midst  of  this  process  right  now.  Our  application  to  the 
Siting  Commission  was  submitted  in  October  of  1988.  GAP  determined  to  submit  this 
application  after  the  Siting  Commission  had  requested  a  number  of  industries  to  consider  whether 
they  owned  a  suitable  site  for  a  rotary  kiln  incinerator  based  upon  the  siting  criteria.  The  Siting 
Commission  had  been  seeking  its  own  sites  at  various  areas  of  the  State  but  had  been  unable  to 
find  one  that  met  the  strict  siting  criteria. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  GAF's  application,  the  Siting  Commission  hired  an  outside  consulting 
firm,  TAMS  Consultants  Inc.  to  review  the  application  and  determine  whether  the  proposed  site 
met  all  of  the  siting  criteria.   These  include  protection  of  the  population  of  the  state,  insuring 
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structural  stability,  protection  of  surface  waters,  protection  of  environmentally  sensitive  areas, 
insuring  safe  transportation,  protection  of  groundwater,  and  protection  of  air  quality. 

Based  upon  the  TAMS  conclusions  that  the  Linden  site  meets  all  the  siting  criteria,  the 
Siting  Commission  in  June  1989  designated  the  site  on  a  preliminary  basis  and  voted  to  provide 
a  grant  to  the  City  of  Linden  for  conducting  its  own  MSSS.  Linden's  study  was  completed  in 
February  1991  by  Killam  Associates  and  various  subcontractors.  Notably,  part  of  that  study 
looked  at  the  risks  to  the  population  of  the  City  of  Linden  as  a  result  of  emissions  from  the 
proposed  facility.  The  MSSS  concluded  that  the  incremental  risk  from  emissions  from  the  GAF 
facility  were  within  the  range  of  risks  considered  acceptable  by  risk  assessment  scientists  and 
regulatory  agencies.  Notably,  this  study  concluded  that  this  would  be  true  even  if  one  were  to 
consider  risks  from  additional  exposure  pathways  beyond  inhalation  of  air  borne  contaminants 
such  as  ingestion  of  contaminants  in  food,  mother's  milk,  etc. 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  MSSS,  administrative  law  hearings  commenced  before  Judge 
Joseph  Lavery  of  the  New  Jersey  Office  of  Administrative  Law.  The  City  of  Linden  continued 
its  opposition  to  the  proposed  projects  in  those  hearings  at  which  it  was  joined  by  the  City  of 
New  York  and  the  State  of  New  York.  A  total  of  27  witnesses  testified  at  those  hearings  for 
a  total  of  37  hearing  days.  A  comprehensive  record  was  developed  concerning  the  proposed 
facility,  environmental  impacts  associated  with  the  operation  of  the  facility  and  associated  risks. 
Those  hearings  addressed  to  some  degree  many  of  the  issues  you  have  raised  in  the  question 
posed  here  today  which  will  be  discussed  in  detail  below. 

The  conclusion  of  the  initial  hearing  phase  was  that  locating  the  facility  at  the  Linden  site 
posed  no  unacceptable  risk  to  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  population.  The  Administrative 
Law  Judge  did  have  concerns  with  respect  to  other  siting  criteria  and  in  particular,  with  insuring 
that  the  safest  possible  route  was  selected  for  the  transportation  of  hazardous  waste  to  the 
facility. 

The  Siting  Commission  received  and  reviewed  Judge  Lavery's  fmdings  and 
recommendations.  Because  of  the  Judge's  concerns  with  a  proposed  transportation  route,  the 
matter  was  referred  back  to  him  for  further  hearings  for  consideration  of  alternative 
transportation  routes  to  the  proposed  site.  A  total  of  14  witnesses  testified  during  the  second 
round  of  hearings  over  a  coiu-se  of  19  hearing  days.  As  a  result  of  those  hearings.  Judge  Lavery 
concluded  that  a  proposed  transportation  route  from  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  to  the  GAF  site, 
a  route  which  avoided  all  of  the  City  streets  and  populated  areas  of  Linden,  is  safe  and  meets 
the  siting  criteria.  Judge  Lavery  also  approved  the  use  of  rail  for  transportation  of  hazardous 
waste  to  the  GAF  site.  Based  upon  Judge  Lavery's  decision,  the  Siting  Commission  adopted  the 
site  on  December  28,  1993.  The  Company  is  now  proceeding  with  its  plans  for  the  permitting 
process  which  will  include  the  completion  of  the  EHIS  as  required  by  the  Siting  Act.  A 
preliminary  draft  of  this  EHIS  has  already  been  prepared  for  Siting  Commission  review  and 
incorporates  a  comprehensive  risk  assessment  of  the  proposed  facility. 
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As  a  result  of  our  participation  in  this  hearing  process,  and  with  respect  to  the  Linden 
site  in  particular,  a  great  deal  is  known  about  the  health  impacts  from  incinerator  emissions  and 
operations.  Studies  have  been  done  of  the  emissions  from  our  facility  which  show  that  the  risk 
of  health  affects  are  minute  and,  in  many  instances,  not  even  measurable. 

As  Dr.  Magee  will  tell  you  in  his  testimony  today,  a  well-nm  hazardous  waste  incinerator 
will  pose  no  unacceptable  risk  to  the  population  wherever  it  may  be  located.  In  our  case,  these 
conclusions  were  supported  not  only  by  the  City  of  Linden's  own  study,  as  described  above,  but 
by  comprehensive  risk  assessment  prepared  for  the  project  by  ENSR  Corporation,  and 
subsequently  by  Roy  F.  Weston  and  Company  in  its  draft  EHIS.  These  smdies  employ  an 
hypothetical  maximum  exposed  individual  who  is  a  fictitious  person  designated  to  stay  for  his 
or  her  entire  70  year  life  time  at  the  point  where  he  or  she  will  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  degree 
possible  to  emissions  from  the  facility.  The  exposure  to  this  individual  is  assumed  to  take  place 
both  through  inhaling  air  emissions  from  the  facility,  and  through  the  ingestion  of  plants,  fish, 
milk  and  mother's  breast  milk  from  other  similarly  locations  or  animals.  The  exposure  level  to 
this  individual  is  calculated  and  compared  to  published  USEPA  health  affixed  data  to  determine 
the  increased  likely  cancer  risk  and  the  possibility  for  non-cancer  related  health  effects.  In  our 
case,  and  the  risk  calculated  by  all  of  the  experts  including  those  for  the  City  of  Linden  and  the 
City  of  New  York  to  this  hypothetical  maximum  exposed  individual  were  consistently  less  than 
one  in  one  million  (1  x  10  -6)  which  has  been  used  as  a  acceptable  risk  level  in  most  of  these 
smdies. 
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As  this  discussion  shows,  the  risk  assessment  process  used  in  our  case  in  site  selection 
and  typically  in  permitting  these  kinds  of  facilities  go  out  of  their  way  through  the  use  of 
redundant  conservative  assumptions  to  over  estimate  the  risk  that  any  one  individual  in  the 
population  would  experience.  As  testimony  of  Dr.  Kathryn  Kelly,  a  world  renowned  expert  in 
the  risks  attendant  with  hazardous  waste  incineration,  demonstrated  in  our  case,  while  the  risk 
in  general  of  anyone  developing  cancer  is  one  in  three,  the  risk  to  the  maximum  exposed 
individual  represents  at  worst  a  .0003%  increase  in  the  chances  of  developing  cancer  when  one 
considers  the  worst  case  exposure  conditions.  What  this  means  is  you  could  add  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  facilities  like  that  proposed  by  GAF,  according  to  Dr.  Kelly's  testimony,  without 
noticing  any  increase  in  cancer  rates. 

This  is  the  type  of  detailed  knowledge  which  exists  concerning  the  potential  health 
impacts  of  an  incinerator.  With  respect  to  the  specific  chemical  concerns  you  raise,  the  risk 
assessment  process  takes  into  account  all  of  the  potential  chemical  sources  which  could  be 
emitted  from  a  facility.  Emissions  are  tightly  controlled  to  ensure  that  no  one  chemical  is 
emitted  at  high  or  unacceptable  levels.  Moreover,  as  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  the  New 
Jersey  Mercury  Emissions  Control  Task  Force,  as  newer  technologies  are  developed  for 
controlling  emission  of  particular  pollutants,  they  can  be  incorporated  into  new  facilities  to 
further  reduce  emissions.  While  currently  as  designed  the  GAF  facility  is  at  an  acceptable  risk 
level,  the  company  had  always  been  committed  to  making  the  facility  a  state-of-the  art  system 
that  minimizes  concerns  of  all. 

The  record  in  the  case  also  addresses  concerns  about  additive,  multiple,  and  synergistic 
impacts.  To  date,  the  data  we  described  in  testimony  in  our  case,  indicates  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  such  impacts  truly  occur,  or  that  if  they  do  they  are  more  than  off-set  by 
anugonistic  impacts  whereby  a  mixture  of  particular  chemicals  actually  reduces  risk.  Moreover, 
as  Dr.  Kelly  explained  in  her  testimony  in  our  case,  the  conservativeness  built  into  EPA's 
development  of  the  predicted  cancer  and  other  health  effects  models  more  than  compensates  for 
the  lack  of  data. 

Similarly,  the  possibility  that  certain  individuals  will  be  more  sensitive  based  upon  age, 
gender,  etc.,  to  exposure  to  emissions  as  taking  into  account  and  the  development  of  the  health 
effects  and  information.  Dr.  Kelly  testified  at  length  in  our  heariiigs  that  the  animal  studies  used 
to  develop  this  data  are  done  on  animals  of  varying  ages,  etc.  This  data  is  then  extrapolated 
through  the  use  of  uncertainty  factors  to  reflect  the  differences  between  high  dose  and  low  dose 
exposures,  the  differences  between  animals  and  humans,  the  differences  between  members  of 
one  species,  to  account  for  more  sensitive  individuals  within  a  population,  to  account  for  the 
difference  between  the  lowest  observed  effect  and  the  no  observed  effect  level,  and  for  other 
factors.  Based  upon  these,  the  safe  animal  exposure  level  may  be  reduced  by  a  factor  of  as 
much  as  one  million  before  EPA  will  allow  it  to  be  used  for  risk  assessment  purposes.  Such 
safety  factors  clearly  more  than  address  the  chance  of  multiple  and  synergistic  impacts,  and 
population  sensitivities. 
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Population  density  and  distribution  are  also  considered  indirectly  both  through  the  risk 
assessment  process  and  in  particular  siting  decisions.  First,  because  of  the  use  of  the 
hypothetical  maximum  exposed  individual,  who  is  exposed  to  a  degree  that  no  one  else  could 
ever  be  exposed,  the  population  is  directly  taken  into  account.  No  matter  what  the  population 
density  in  a  given  region,  no  one  would  stay  exactly  in  the  same  place  standing  still  breathing 
contaminated  air  and  ingesting  contaminates  from  water  for  an  entire  70  year  lifetime. 
Individuals  clearly  move  around  and  could  never  be  exposed  to  the  full  degree  of  the  MEI  used 
in  these  smdies  no  matter  what  the  population  density  is.  In  addition,  one  of  the  factors  the 
Siting  Commission  does  consider  specifically  is  the  density  and  distribution  of  the  population. 
This  is  looked  at  again  in  the  EHIS  since  the  siting  criteria  are  applied  throughout  the  process. 
Risk  assessment  results  are  typically  expressed  as  a  probability,  which  in  the  case  of  the  ISP 
facility,  was  found  to  be  less  than  one  in  one  million,  for  all  individuals  in  a  population.  Stated 
differently,  if  one  million  people  lived  at  the  same  location  as  the  MEI,  and  did  exactly  as  he 
or  she  did  for  seventy  years,  as  described  before,  it  is  likely  that  less  than  one,  or  for  the 
purposes  of  clarity,  no  more  than  one  of  those  individuals  would  get  cancer  due  to  exposure  to 
emissions  from  this  facility.  Since  one  million  people  obviously  cannot  live  in  one  spot,  it  is 
clear  that  risks  posed  by  this  facility  are  de  minimis  This  is  ever  clearer  when  one  considers 
that  one  in  three  people  get  some  form  of  cancer  in  their  lifetime  today.  It  is  easy,  therefore 
to  see,  that  the  risks  of  not  properly  treating  hazardous  wastes  are  much  greater  than  treating 
it  responsibly  in  a  state-of-the  art  hazardous  waste  incinerator. 

Testimony  at  our  hearing  also  addresses  the  safeguards  which  will  be  imposed  on  the 
operation  of  the  facility.  As  Blake  Beckstrom,  a  design  engineer  from  Ford  Bacon  Davis,  Utah 
described,  a  comprehensive  waste  feed  control  program  will  be  required  at  the  facility.  This 
program  requires  that  a  waste  characterization  form  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  facility  by  each 
generator  before  the  facility  agrees  to  take  the  waste  for  treatment.  Samples  of  the  particular 
waste  will  be  supplied  for  analysis  as  necessary  as  part  of  this  process.  Once  a  waste  is  found 
to  be  acceptable,  it  will  come  to  the  facility  accompanied  by  a  manifest  form  stating  what  it  is 
suppose  to  contain.  The  information  on  the  manifest  will  be  verified  by  sampling  the  waste 
before  the  waste  is  unloaded  and  stored  for  later  incineration  or  directly  fed  into  the  incinerator. 

Waste  fed  into  the  incinerator  will  also  be  controlled  so  that  any  compounds  in  the  waste 
are  not  beyond  what  the  system  can  handle.  The  feed  rate  is  monitored  by  flow  monitors  for 
each  waste.  If  the  design  rate  of  feed  is  exceeded,  the  system  is  designed  to  automatically  to 
shut  off.  Other  operations  of  the  kiln  are  also  monitored  to  insure  adequate  temperature, 
oxygen,  and  combustion  time.  All  of  these  monitors  are  tied  to  a  computer  which  will 
automatically  shut  off  the  entire  waste  feed  system  if  the  process  is  not  working  properly.  The 
data  from  this  computer  control  system  is  also  telemetered  to  NJDEP  and  the  operator  has  no 
ability  to  over-ride  a  shutdown  in  one  of  these  situations.  In  addition,  all  of  the  air  pollution 
control  equipment  operations  are  monitored  as  are  emission  levels  for  carbon  dioxide,  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrogen  chloride,  hydrogen  fluoride,  sulfur  dioxide,  hydrocarbons,  oxygen, 
ammonia  and  nitrogen  oxides.  If  any  parameter  is  above  required  standards  or  there  is  any  other 
malfunction  in  the  air  pollution  control  system,  there  will  be  a  automatic  waste  feed  cut-off  and 
shut  down  of  the  facility. 
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As  noted  in  Dr.  Magee's  testimony,  all  of  these  operating  parameters  will  be  established 
during  a  trial  bum  and  will  be  monitored  to  make  sure  that  trial  bum  conditions  are  never 
exceeded.  As  additional  monitors  become  available  technically,  undoubtedly  NJDEP  will  require 
that  they  be  used  and  installed  in  conformity  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990,  and 
USEPA's  enhanced  emissions  monitoring  program.  With  respect  to  the  monitoring  for  possible 
soil  and  water  contamination  and  actual  health  effects,  as  noted  previously,  these  conditions  will 
not  necessarily  be  measurable  from  the  proposed  GAF  facility.  Because  emissions  are  so 
relatively  small,  any  health  effects  will  never  actually  be  detected  in  the  population. 
Notwithstanding  that,  as  required  by  OSHA  and  good  practice,  the  operator  of  the  facility  will 
of  course  be  monitoring  its  workers  health  on  a  regular  basis.  Moreover,  any  soil  or  water 
contamination  that  arises  from  operation  of  the  facility  through  accidents  or  otherwise  will  have 
to  be  remediated  in  accordance  with  the  stringent  requirements  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act. 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  burden  among  residents,  the  New  Jersey  siting  process 
is  in  fact  designed  to  ensure  that  particular  population  groups  are  not  singled  out  or  that  they 
bear  a  greater  share  of  the  risk.  The  process  is  both  politically  and  demographically  neutral  in 
all  respects.  Sites  are  selected  based  upon  whether  they  meet  the  siting  criteria  and  not  any 
other  factor.  In  fact,  as  Dr.  Kelly  testified  in  our  administrative  law  hearings,  because  a  facility 
such  as  the  one  proposed  by  GAF  will  be  located  close  to  the  sources  of  waste  generation,  will 
be  a  state-of-the  art  facility  providing  the  most  advanced  degree  of  treatment,  and  will  replace 
other  riskier  means  of  waste  disposal,  a  reduction  and  overall  risk  will  occur  both  to  the  State 
as  a  whole  and  for  the  residents  of  Linden.  Dr.  Kelly's  testimony  is  consistent  with  the  fmdings 
of  USEPA  in  its  Land  Disposal  Restrictions  Phase  n  -  Universal  Treatment  Standards  for 
Hazardous  Wastes  Final  Rule  concluded  that  combustion  technologies,  if  properly  designed  and 
operated,  do  minimize  threats  to  himian  health  and  enviroimient  for  many  waste  streams. 
USEPA  was  even  able  to  state,  "several  commentators  agree  with  the  agency  on  this  point.  In 
fact  these  commentators  (including  environmental  groups)  argue  that  relaxing  the  treatment 
standards  to  reduce  the  amount  of  treatment  otherwise  achieved  via  combustion  could  actually 
increase  threats  to  human  health  and  the  environment  and  thus  violate  EPA  statutory 
requirements...  ." 

Lastly,  you  have  requested  our  thoughts  on  the  current  policy  and  its  implementation  and 
the  long-term  goals  of  waste  management.  Everyone  agrees,  including  GAF,  that  waste 
minimization  and  recycling  are  the  best  alternatives.  Even  with  this,  however,  all  of  the  experts 
agree,  including  the  Siting  Conunission,  that  there  will  still  be  some  waste  which  must  be  treated 
through  the  best  available  means.  All  of  the  experts  universally  agree  that  incineration  present 
the  safest  way  for  handling  a  wide  variety  of  waste.  Future  policy  should  make  sure  that  state- 
of-the  art  incinerators  like  that  proposed  by  GAF  continue  to  be  encouraged  and  that  other 
facilities,  such  as  cement  kilns,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  stringent 
environmental  controls  be  regulated  more  stringently. 

In  conclusion,  through  the  siting  process,  GAF/ISP  has  demonstrated  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  its  Linden  facility  is  safe,  and  will  pose  no  unacceptable  risk.    The 
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safeguards  in  the  permitting  process  will  ensure  that  the  facility  continues  to  meet  the  strictest 
standards  and  incorporate  ail  advances  in  pollution  control  prior  to  construction.  The  facility 
will  be  extensively  monitored  and  will  be  safe  in  all  respects. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you. 
Dr.  Magee. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  S.  MAGEE,  DIRECTOR,  NORTHEAST 
HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE  RESEARCH  CENTER,  NEW  JERSEY 
INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Dr.  Magee.  Good  morning.  My  name  is  Richard  S.  Magee.  I  am 
a  professor  at  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology.  I  have  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  combustion-related  research  for  over  30  years 
and  have  extensively  studied  the  incineration  of  waste  for  the  past 
decade. 

Incinerator  technology  is  a  proven  and  conventional  technology 
that  can  safely  destroy  organic  wastes  to  extremely  high  effi- 
ciencies, typically  on  the  order  of  99.99  percent,  what  we  call  four 
9s,  to  99.9999  percent,  or  six  9s. 

What  does  that  mean?  That  is  equivalent  to  discharging  less 
than  1  pound  of  a  compound  per  10,000  pounds  of  toxic  compound 
burned. 

The  proposed  GAF  ISP  incinerator  will  achieve  a  destruction  effi- 
ciency of  six  9s,  which  says  .01  pound  per  10,000  pounds  of  toxic 
substances. 

Experience  from  hgizardous  operation  of  more  than  170  inciner- 
ators in  the  United  States  and  many  more  worldwide,  as  well  as 
data  from  many  comprehensive  tests  conducted  over  the  past  15 
years,  has  shown  that  a  well-designed,  correctly  operated  inciner- 
ator, with  proper  air-pollution  control  devices,  emits  a  minimal 
amount  of  pollutants  and  should  have  no  significant  adverse  im- 
pact on  public  health  or  the  environment. 

Of  all  waste-management  technologies,  incineration  is  the  one 
proven  to  have  the  highest  efficiency  for  destroying  organic  com- 
pounds. Many  tests  in  the  past  15  years  have  shown  that  a  large 
operating  range  exists  in  which  incinerators  can  be  operated  safely 
and  effectively. 

You  have  raised  concerns  in  your  questions  about  risks  posed  by 
organic  and  metal  emissions  from  hazardous  waste  incinerators.  It 
is  incorrect  to  treat  hazardous  waste  incinerators  as  having  some 
unique  characteristics. 

The  general  categories  of  organic  compounds  which  are  found  in 
the  flue  gas  as  products  of  incomplete  combustion  from  all  combus- 
tion sources  are  similar,  whether  combustion  occurs  in  an  inciner- 
ator, a  coal-fired  boiler,  or  even  your  backyard  barbecue. 

Organic  emissions  from  hazardous  medical  and  municipal  waste 
incinerators  contribute  a  small  fraction,  on  the  order  of  less  than 
1  percent,  of  all  pollutants  in  the  environment. 

Metals  are  not  destroyed  by  incineration.  Incineration  facilities 
must  install  proper  air-pollution  control  devices  and  the  proper 
waste-feed  control  procedures  to  ensure  that  stack  emissions  are 
controlled  to  a  very  low  level  that  is  considered  safe. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  hazard  for  a  treatment  and/or  dis- 
posal alternative  such  as  hazardous  waste  incineration  is  called  a 
risk  assessment.  By  using  many  worst-case  assumptions,  the  high- 
est possible  risk  from  hazardous  waste  incinerators  can  be  esti- 
mated. 
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That  risk  is  calculated  for  an  imaginary  person  that  stays  in  the 
same  spot  continuously  for  70  years  at  the  point  where  the  con- 
centration of  pollutants  at  ground  level  is  the  nighest. 

Such  a  theoretical  worst-case  person  or  condition  actually  would 
not  exist  in  the  real  world  but  is  assumed  in  order  to  be  conserv- 
ative in  calculating  risk. 

The  lifetime  worst-case  increased  cancer  risk  as  the  result  of  the 
emission  of  organics  to  the  most  exposed  individual  from  properly 
designed  and  operated  incinerators  ranges  between  1  chance  in  10 
million  and  1  chance  in  10  billion  over  a  70-year  lifetime. 

The  risks  from  toxic  metals  are  higher  but  still  small,  between 
1  in  100,000  and  1  in  100  milHon. 

You  have  also  asked,  in  particular,  about  dioxin/furan  risks. 

EPA  tests  have  examined  dioxin/furan  emissions  at  a  number  of 
hazardous  waste  incinerators,  several  industrial  boilers,  and  some 
calcining  kilns.  Data  have  also  been  made  available  from  test 
bums  of  PCB  incinerators. 

Most  of  these  facilities  did  not  emit  dioxin/furans  at  detectable 
levels. 

New  EPA  regulations  will  require  that  all  facilities  limit  dioxin/ 
furan  emissions  to  levels  that  are  protective  of  human  health  and 
the  environment. 

With  respect  to  your  question  of  safeguards  and  monitoring,  as 
I  indicated  previously,  hazardous  waste  incinerators  have  been  op- 
erating safely  for  over  40  years  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  pri- 
marily Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Prior  United  States  and  European  experience  also  addresses  your 
concerns  about  population  density. 

Hazardous  waste  facilities  are  located  in  many  different  areas. 

Although  there  are  many  facilities  in  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope located  in  rural  areas,  there  are  also  operating  facilities  lo- 
cated in  areas  where  there  are  nearby  residential  homes,  and  there 
are  hazardous  waste  incineration  facilities  in  Europe  around  which 
are  densely  populated  areas. 

In  particular,  the  CIBA-GEIGY  hazardous  waste  incinerator  in 
Basel,  Switzerland,  is  located  within  approximately  100  yards  of 
local  residents;  the  Kommunekemi  Nyborg,  Denmark,  facility, 
which  handles  all  the  Denmark  or  Danish  waste,  is  located  adja- 
cent to  the  town  of  Nyborg;  and  the  Bayer  AG  facility  in  Germany 
is  located  adjacent  to  the  highway  and  within  approximately  one- 
half-mile  of  a  residential  area. 

These  facilities  in  Europe  have  been  accepted  for  decades  with  no 
known  or  detectable  adverse  health  effects. 

In  conclusion,  the  results  of  years  of  study  have  demonstrated, 
based  upon  sound  scientific  principles,  that  incineration  is  a  safe 
and  necessary  component  of  any  effective  waste-disposal  policy. 

The  need  for  effective  waste-management  technology  is  not  just 
industry's  problem.  Rather,  it  is  society's  problem,  since  the  prod- 
ucts produced  by  industry  are  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  citizens. 

Incineration  can  and  should  play  its  proper  role  in  an  integrated 
waste-management  system. 

The  GAF/ISP  proposed  incinerator  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of  over 
40  years  of  technological  development  and  improvement.  It  will  be 
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subjected  to  stringent  environmental  controls.  There  is  no  doubt  it 
will  be  safe  and  pose  no  undue  threat  to  health,  safety,  or  the  envi- 
ronment. 

I  reviewed  the  design  proposed  in  connection  with  my  previous 
testimony  before  Administrative  Law  Judge  Joseph  Lavery. 

At  that  time,  I  concluded  the  facility  represents  a  state-of-the-art 
rotary  kiln  incinerator  that,  if  properly  managed,  will  not  present 
any  unacceptable  risks  to  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Linden  or  the  surrounding  area.  I  maintain  that  position 
today,  as  well. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Magee  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF 

PROFESSOR  RICHARD  S.  MAGEE 

BEFORE  THE  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

AND  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

GOVERNMENTAL  OPERATIONS 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  8,  1994 


Good  morning,  my  name  is  Richard  S.  Magee.  I  am  a  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering,  Chemistry  and 
Enviroimiental  Science  at  the  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology.  So  you  are  aware  of  my 
background,  my  major  fields  of  study  are  combustion,  beat  transfer,  fluid  dynamics,  energy 
conservation,  fire  safety,  energy  conversion  and  incineration.  I  have  been  licensed  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  as  a  Professional  Engineer.  I  am  also  a  Diplomat  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Environmental  Engineers. 

My  educational  and  professional  background  is  as  follows.  I  received  a  Bachelor  of 
Engineer  degree  from  Stevens  Instimte  of  Technology  in  1963.  I  received  a  Masters  degree 
from  that  instimtion  in  1964  and  a  Doctor  of  Science  from  Stevens  in  1968.  I  joined  the  facility 
at  Stevens  in  1968  and  remained  on  the  faculty  at  Stevens  until  1987  advancing  to  the  rank  of 
full  professor.   Thereafter,  I  joined  the  faculty  at  NJIT. 

While  at  Stevens,  I  became  involved  in  the  smdy  of  combustion,  fire  safety  and 
incineration.  My  activities  in  hazardous  waste  incineration  led  me  in  1987  to  become  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Hazardous  Substance  Management  Research  Center  at  NJIT,  where 
I  am  responsible  for  planning,  directing  and  managing  the  activities  of  the  Center,  which  consists 
of  five  participating  universities  and  65  faculty  researchers  with  an  annual  budget  of  $5,000,000. 
The  Center  advances  the  state  of  the  art  in  engineering  management  of  hazardous  waste.  The 
work  at  the  Center  is  devoted  to  expanding  present  knowledge  and  application  of  effective, 
environmentally  acceptable  and  economically  feasible  hazardous  waste  treatment  and  remediation 
technologies.  The  Hazardous  Substance  Management  Research  Center  was  established  in  1984 
as  a  National  Science  Foundation  Industry/University  Cooperative  Research  Center.  At  this 
time,  it  also  became  part  of  the  Advanced  Technology  Center  program  of  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology.  The  Center  and  its  affiliates  form  the  largest 
university-based  hazardous  waste  management  research  program  in  the  nation. 

In  1989,  I  became  Director  of  the  Northeast  Hazardous  Substance  Research  Center 
("NHSRC"),  which  is  one  of  five  national  EPA  established  centers  and  consist  of  seven 
universities  with  an  annual  budget  of  $2  million.  The  Center  conducts  research,  training  and 
technology  transfer  in  support  of  Federal  EPA  Regions  One  and  Two  located  in  the  northeast 
United  States.  The  NHSRC  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  EPA  HSRC's  focusing  on  incineration 
research. 
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Since  1992,  I  have  also  been  Executive  Director  of  the  Otto  H.  York  Center  for 
Environmental  Engineering  of  NJIT.  I  am  also  Associate  Director  of  the  EPA  Center  for 
Airborne  Organics,  another  EPA  center  established  as  a  consortium  of  NJIT,  MIT  and  CalTech. 

As  part  of  my  professional  activities,  I  have  organized  and  chaired  sessions  at  technical 
meetings  on  advancements  in  incineration:  I  was  the  co-chairman  of  the  Engineering  Foundation 
Conference  on  Hazardous  Waste  Management  Technologies  that  took  place  in  Mercersburg, 
Pennsylvania  in  August  of  1988;  I  served  as  chairman  of  a  conference  on  Hazardous  Waste 
Management  -  The  Incineration  Option,  that  took  place  at  the  Queens  University  of  Belfast,  N. 
Ireland,  I  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Solid  and  Hazardous  Waste  Task  Force  for  the  Foundation 
of  the  New  Jersey  Alliance  for  Action  Infrastructure  Project;  I  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
Hazardous  Waste  Subcommittee  of  the  New  Jersey  Alliance  for  Action  Energy  and  Environment 
Conmiittee;  I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  ("ASME") 
Research  Committee  on  Industrial  and  Municipal  Waste;  I  was  a  member  of  the  ASME  Dioxin 
Emission  Committee  from  1985  to  1988;  I  am  a  member  of  the  ASME  Waste  Incinerator 
Operator  Certification  Committee;  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Steering  Committee  and  Chairman 
of  the  Testing  Committee  of  the  same  ASME  Committee;  I  am  a  member  of  the  National 
Research  Council's  Board  on  Army  Science  and  Technology  Committee  on  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  Army  chemical  stoclqjile  disposal  program,  which  has  been  evaluating  the  most 
efficient  and  environmentally  correct  method  for  disposing  of  the  large  chemical  stockpile  that 
the  Army  has  accumulated;  I  am  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Destruction  of  Chemical 
Weapons  Capabilities  to  the  United  Nations  Special  Commission  under  Security  Council 
Resolution  687  to  destroy,  remove  or  render  harmless  Iraq's  chemical  weapons  capabilities;  I 
served  as  co-chairman  of  a  joint  ASME,  AIChE,  AWMA  (formerly  APCA),  and  USEPA  task 
force  that  produced  a  document  entitled  "Hazardous  Waste  Incineration  -  A  Resource 
Document;"  I  organized  and  conducted  both  European  and  U.S.  Hazardous  Waste  Study  Tours 
for  a  group  of  twenty-one  environmentalists,  journalists,  governmental  officials,  academics. 
Congressional  legislative  staff,  and  industry  representatives  to  explore  the  technical  and  policy 
dimensions  of  the  industrial  waste  management  issues,  including  on-site  tours  of  incineration 
facilities  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe.  I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  PCB  Incinerator  Panel  of  the 
Agency  for  Toxic  Substance  and  Disease  Registry  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 

I  have  also  previously  given  testimony  before  the  following  Congressional/State 
committees: 

Testimony  before  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature  Assembly's  Waste  Management, 
Planning  and  Recycling  Committee  on  proposed  amendments  to  existing  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  disposal  of  residual  ash  from  MSW,  March  22,  1990. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittees  on  Oversight  and  Investigations,  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Environment  and  Oceanography  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  on  ocean  wood  burning,  February  7, 
1990. 
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"Incineration  of  Plastics"  Testimony  before  the  Minneapolis  City  Council,  February  16, 


1989. 


"Waste-to-Energy  Incineration"  Briefing  to  key  members  of  New  Jersey  Senate  and 
Assembly  Environment  Committees,  Scanticon-Princeton,  Princeton,  N.J.  September  7,  1988. 

"Incineration"  Invited  presentation  before  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia's  Joint  Sub- 
committee Studying  Alternatives  for  Improving  Waste  Volume  Reduction  &  Recycling  Efforts, 
Newport  News,  Virginia,  June  6,  1988. 

Testimony  before  Sub-committee  on  Transportation,  Tourism  and  Hazardous  Materials, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  on  proposed  legislation 
to  regulate  disposal  of  municipal  and  incineration  ash,  April  13,  1988. 

Testimony  before  the  Environmental  Protection  and  the  Superfund  and  Environmental 
Oversight  Sub-committees  of  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee  hearing  on 
Title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  focused  on  the  dimiping  of 
sewage  sludge  at  the  106-mile  site  off  the  New  Jersey  coast,  February  18,  1988. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Subcommittee  or  Science,  Research  and  Technology,  during 
hearing  on  FY  1987  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Authorization,  March  11,  1986. 

Testimony  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and  Technology,  during 
hearings  on  FY  1986  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  Authorization,  March  21,  1985. 

In  addition  to  my  testimony,  I  published  an  information  sheet  on  hazardous  waste 
incineration  in  connection  with  the  Enviroimiental  and  Occupational  Health  Information  Program 
of  the  Public  Education  and  Risk  Commimication  Division  of  the  Environmental  and 
Occupational  Health  Sciences  Institute  of  Rutgers  University  and  the  University  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  co-authored  a  paper  on  hazardous  waste  incineration 
technologies  with  Francis  W.  Holm  that  was  presented  in  April  1989;  I  have  written  an  article 
with  Mr.  Hohn  on  constraints  for  small-scale  hazardous  waste  test  bums;  I  have  written  a 
publication  on  plastics  and  municipal  solid  waste  incineration;  I  have  authored  a  paper  on  dioxin 
emissions  from  incineration  processes  and  the  role  of  feed  stock  constituents;  I  have  authored 
a  document  on  a  technical  update  of  "What's  Available  Right  Now"  involving  a  conference  on 
the  Practical  Politics  of  Hazardous  Waste  Management,  Transcending  the  Siting  Dilemma,  for 
the  Center  for  Urban  Policy  Research  at  Rutgers  University  at  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 
in  1987;  and  finally,  I  was  the  co-chairman  of  a  joint  ASME,  APCA,  AIChE  and  USEPA  task 
force  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  that  published  a  booklet  entitled 
HaTarrir^iis  Waste  Incineration  -  A  Resource  Document  in  1988.  I  have  also  recently  completed 
work  on  a  paper  entitled  Hazardous  Waste  Incineration:  What  Engineering  Experts  Sav  which 
will  be  published  this  year  by  the  ASME.  I  have  also  been  on  an  National  Research  Council 
Committee  which  published  reports  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  Army's  Chemical 
weaponry  stockpile.   A  copy  of  my  resimie  is  attached. 
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I  have  made  numerous  presentations,  including  a  presentation  in  1988  on  hazardous  waste 
incineration  at  the  ASME  RCRA  Workshop  in  Washington,  D.C.;  a  presentation  in  1988  entitled 
Management  of  Toxic  Waste  for  the  NSF  Workshop  to  Identify  Research  Areas  in  Support  of 
Incineration  Technologies  for  Municipal,  Toxic  and  Hospital  wastes,  a  presentation  to  the  APCA 
81st  Annual  Meeting  in  Dallas,  Texas  in  1988  on  hazardous  waste  incineration;  a  presentation 
to  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  at  the  Environmental  and  Health 
Sciences  Instimte  Annual  Meeting  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey  in  1989  entitled  Technological 
Challenges  in  Hazardous  Waste  Management:  a  presentation  in  1989  at  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Enviroimiental  Conservation  Technology  Seminar  on  the  status  of  thermal 
treatment  technology;  a  presentation  in  June,  1990  entitled  Stakeholder  Project:  Hazardous  Waste 
Incineration  Study  Tour,  at  the  8th  Annual  Research  Conference  at  Penn  State. 

Because  of  this  extensive  background,  I  was  asked  by  ISP  Environmental  Services,  Inc. 
to  provide  testimony  to  you  today  concerning  the  history  of  hazardous  waste  incineration 
technology,  the  operational  safety  track  record  of  well  run  incinerators,  the  basics  of  incineration 
technology  and  control  systems,  and  ultimately  the  health  risks  posed  by  hazardous  waste 
incinerators. 

In  order  to  understand  the  risks  associated  with  incinerator  emissions  and  operations,  an 
historical  view  is  helpful.  Incineration  of  wastes  has  been  done  since  medieval  times.  In  the 
United  States,  incineration  of  waste  was  done  with  minimal  air  pollution  controls  until  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s.  The  passage  of  RCRA  in  1976  imposed  controls  on  the  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes  and  established  performance  requirements  for  incineration.  As  of  1986  there 
were  between  200  and  300  incinerators  available  to  bum  hazardous  wastes  in  the  United  States. 

In  Europe,  modem  incineration  technology  with  sophisticated  controls  has  existed  for 
even  longer.  Over  thirty  years  ago  land  conscious  Europeans  decided  that  dumping  chemical 
waste  on  or  into  the  ground  was  not  protective  of  human  health  and  the  envirormient.  Instead, 
several  countries  developed  policy  responses  designed  to  reduce  the  amount  of  toxic  wastes 
generated  at  the  source  and  used  modem  chemical  technologies  and  high  temperature  incinerators 
to  further  minimize  the  need  for  dumping. 

For  example,  rotary  kiln  incineration  for  hazardous  waste  destmction  like  that  proposed 
for  the  Linden  site  was  developed  in  the  West  German  chemical  industry  in  the  1950s  by 
companies  such  as  BASF  and  Bayer.  Rotary  kiln  type  incinerators  had  previously  been  used  in 
combusting  municipal  garbage,  in  production  of  lime,  and  in  cement  production,  but  had  not 
been  adapted  for  chemical  waste  destruction.  The  most  significant  changes  were  the  addition 
of  a  secondary  combustion  chamber  and  the  development  of  high-temperature  fire  brick  enabling 
the  maintenance  of  the  high  temperatures  required  for  destruction  of  hazardous  organic 
compounds. 

The  first  rotary  kiln  incinerators  designed  specifically  for  hazardous  waste  destmction 
were  constmcted  by  BASF  at  its  Germany,  chemical  plant  in  1954.  Today  rotary  kiln 
incinerators  are  the  workhouse  of  most  European  hazardous  waste  treatment  plants. 
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Incinerator  technology  is  proven  and  conventional  incineration  technology  can  safely 
destroy  organic  wastes  to  extremely  high  efficiencies  -  typically  in  the  order  of  99.99%  to 
99.9999%  or  greater.  Indeed,  the  current  RCRA  regulations  require  a  minimum  destruction  and 
removal  efficiency  (DRE)  of  99.99%.  That  is  equivalent  to  discharging  less  than  one  pound  of 
a  compound  per  10,000  pounds  of  toxic  compound  burned.  The  proposed  GAF/ISP  incinerator 
will  exceed  this  requirement  and  achieve  a  destruction  efficiency  of  99.9999%.  In  fact,  only 
a  fraction  of  the  waste  feed  constiments  are  toxic  compounds.  Rotary  kiln  incinerators  can 
destroy  insecticides  and  herbicides,  plastic  products,  chemical  manufacturing  wastes,  petroleum 
refining  and  petrochemical  wastes,  bottoms  from  distillation,  pharmaceutical  wastes  and  product 
rejects,  wastes  from  textile  production  and  degreasing,  waste  solvents,  wastes  from  solvent 
recovery  and  other  wastes.  Incinerators  can  destroy  sludge  from  paint  manufacturing,  oil 
separation  sludge,  solids  such  as  rejected  electronic  components,  and  hospital  and  surgical 
wastes.  Even  wastes  that  contain  small  quantities  of  organics,  such  as  contaminated  soils,  can 
be  rendered  non-hazardous  by  incineration. 

Experience  fi^om  continuous  operation  of  more  than  170  incinerators  in  the  United  States 
and  many  more  worldwide,  as  well  as  from  many  comprehensive  tests  conducted  over  the  past 
15  years,  has  shown  that  a  well-designed,  correctly  operated  incinerator  with  proper  air  pollution 
control  devices  emits  a  minimal  amount  of  pollutants  and  should  have  no  significant  adverse 
impact  on  human  health  or  the  environment. 

Gases  that  enter  the  air  from  the  stack  of  a  well  designed  and  properly  operated 
hazardous  waste  incinerator  are  similar  to  the  exhaust  gases  firom  other  combustion  operations 
like  power  plant  boilers  and  industrial  furnaces.  They  are  composed  primarily  of  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor.  The  type  and  quantity  of  other  compounds  which  are 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  releases  depend  on  the  composition  of  the  fuel  or  waste,  the 
completeness  of  the  combustion  process,  and  the  air  pollution  control  equipment  with  which  the 
fiimace  or  incinerator  is  equipped. 

A  common  misconception  is  that  the  more  toxic  a  chemical,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
bum.  Many  tests  have  shown  that  incinerators  with  good  combustion  design  can  destroy  all 
types  of  organic  chemicals  whether  highly  toxic  or  not.  The  important  issue  is  how  wastes  are 
burned,  rather  than  what  compounds  are  burned.  In  fact,  hundreds  of  tests  have  shown  that 
properly  designed  and  operated  incinerators  have  similar  destruction  performance  over  a  wide 
range  of  operating  conditions,  incinerator  designs  and  types  of  wastes  burned. 

All  hazardous  waste  combustion  devices  in  the  United  States  are  required  to  have  a 
detailed  compliance  monitoring  program.  Those  requirements  are  defined  in  a  permit  that 
specifies  how  the  equipment  can  be  operated  and  what  level  of  maximum  emissions  is 
acceptable.  During  operation,  if  the  combustion  device  doesn't  perform  as  it  is  supposed  to,  an 
automatic  waste  feed  shut-off  system,  which  is  required  for  all  hazardous  waste  combustion 
devices,  will  promptly  stop  the  feeding  of  hazardous  wastes  to  the  combustion  chamber  and 
minimize  potential  pollutant  emissions  problems  caused  by  hazardous  wastes. 
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In  addition,  owners  or  operators  of  incinerators  must  conduct  training  for  those  people 
who  operate  the  incinerator,  must  inspect  and  maintain  the  equipment,  and  must  have  plans 
addressing  what  to  do  in  an  emergency.  The  incinerator  and  air  pollution  control  devices  are 
monitored  continuously  to  see  that  they  are  operating  properly  and  that  the  carbon  monoxide 
level  in  the  gases  discharged  from  the  stack  is  maintained  at  levels  indicating  satisfactory 
combustion  performance.  Detailed  continuous  monitoring,  operating  and  training  records  must 
be  kept.  Unannounced  and  periodic  inspections  are  frequently  conducted  by  federal,  state  and 
other  agencies  to  see  that  the  incinerator  operation  is  meeting  all  requirements. 

In  part,  as  a  result  of  all  these  requirements,  studies  have  indicated  that  currently 
permitted  hazardous  waste  incinerators  in  this  country  do  not  pose  significant  health  and 
environment  risks. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  that  an  incinerator  can  perform  as  well  as  the  designer  and 
operator  claim,  federal  regulations  require  that  all  hazardous  waste  incinerator  owners  conduct 
a  test  to  confirm  the  incinerator's  ability  to  perform  as  required.  This  test  is  called  a  trial  bum. 
The  purpose  of  a  trial  bum  is  to  demonstrate  the  limit  of  the  incinerator's  waste  feed  rates  and 
pollution  control  equipment  under  worst-case  conditions.  The  demonstrated  worst-case  operating 
conditions  become  the  operating  limits,  e.g.,  the  lowest  allowable  combustion  zone  temperature, 
the  maximum  allowable  waste  feed  rate,  and  the  minimum  pressure  drop  across  a  scrubber. 
These  critical  operating  parameters  and  the  associated  waste  feed  limits  are  listed  in  the  facility's 
operating  permit.  The  facility  operator  is  allowed  to  operate  the  incinerator  at  conditions  equal 
to  or  better  than  those  worst-case  conditions.  Hence,  normal  incinerator  performance  should 
always  be  as  good  or  better  than  what  is  demonstrated  during  the  trial  bum  test. 

Some  incineration  opponents  claim  that  the  trial  bum  tests  are  conducted  under  the  best 
circumstances.  However,  there  is  no  advantage  for  an  incinerator  owner  to  conduct  a  trial  bum 
test  under  the  best  circumstances,  since  the  operator  would  have  to  operate  the  facility  at  equal 
or  better  conditions  in  the  future.  Hence,  the  operation  of  the  facility  would  be  very  difficult. 
Actually,  it  is  to  the  operator's  advantage  to  push  the  trial  bum  test  conditions  to  as  close  to  the 
design  limit  as  possible  so  that  there  is  less  likelihood  the  operating  permit  will  be  violated,  even 
though  the  facility  may  never  operate  under  those  extreme  conditions.  The  law  provides  for 
penalties  of  heavy  fines  or  shutdowns,  if  repeated  permit  violations  occur. 

Of  all  waste  management  technologies,  incineration  is  the  one  proven  to  have  the  highest 
efficiency  for  destroying  organic  compounds.  Many  tests  in  the  past  15  years  have  shown  that 
a  large  operating  range  exists  in  which  incinerators  can  be  operated  safely  and  effectively. 
Federal  and  state  regulations  mandate  that  all  hazardous  waste  incinerators  must  have  as  a 
TTiinimiiTTi  four  categories  of  continuous  monitoring  devices  to  ensure  that  incinerators  are 
operated  within  the  safe  operating  range  as  established  during  the  trial  bum  test.  Records  of 
maintenance,  calibration  and  output  of  all  these  continuous  monitoring  instruments  must  be  kept 
for  government  regulatory  agencies  to  inspect  or  ensure  compliance. 
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The  first  category  is  the  waste  feed  rate,  or  the  rate  at  which  the  waste  enters  the 
combustion  zone  of  the  incinerator.  The  total  amount  of  waste  fed  is  monitored.  Limits  on 
heavy  metals  and  chlorine  also  are  added  to  most  permits.  These  parameters  must  be  tracked 
to  ensure  that  feed  rates  will  not  exceed  the  design  capacity  of  the  incinerator  and  the  associated 
air  pollution  control  devices. 

The  second  category  deals  with  the  operating  parameters  that  affect  the  combustion  or 
destruction  of  wastes  in  the  incinerator  comijustion  zones.  These  parameters  are  temperature 
and  oxygen  levels,  kiln  rotation  speed,  and  liquid  waste  atomizing  pressure,  and  must  be 
monitored  continuously  to  ensure  that  the  incinerator  is  operating  properly. 

The  third  category  is  the  control  efficiency  of  the  air  pollution  control  equipment.  These 
parameters,  such  as  the  amount  of  pressure  drop  across  a  scrubber  and  the  power  supply  to  an 
precipitator,  must  be  monitored  continuously  to  ensure  that  the  air  pollution  control  devices  are 
functioning  properly. 

The  fourth  category  deals  with  the  actual  organic  destruction  performance  of  the 
incinerator  by  continuously  monitoring  the  flue  gas  carbon  monoxide  level.  Carbon  monoxide 
is  known  as  the  most  stable  and  abundant  product  of  incomplete  combustion.  If  most  of  the 
carbon  monoxide  is  burned  out  (as  indicated  by  low  levels  in  the  flue  gas),  essentially  all 
organics  and  products  of  incomplete  combustion  will  be  destroyed  as  well.  Some  states,  like 
New  Jersey,  require  an  even  higher  degree  of  monitoring  for  hazardous  waste  incinerators,  e.g.. 
amonia,  S02,  NOX,  and  hydrocarbons. 

You  have  also  raised  concerns  in  your  questions  about  risks  posed  by  organic  and  metal 
emissions  from  hazardous  waste  incinerators. 

Organic  chemistry  is  extremely  complex.  Millions  and  millions  of  organic  compounds 
exist  on  earth.  If  anything  of  organic  nature  (such  as  meat,  coffee,  beer  or  potatoes)  is  analyzed 
to  a  level  of  part  per  billion  (equivalent  to  trying  to  identify  one  second  over  a  32  year  period)  - 
himdreds  or  thousands  of  organic  compounds  will  be  found  that  caimot  be  identified,  or  are 
difficult  to  identify  because  the  concentration  level  is  too  low.  The  dosage  determines  if  a 
substance  will  affect  health.  As  long  as  the  concentration  level  of  those  unknown  compounds 
is  very  low,  it  is  unlikely  there  would  be  a  significant  health  effect.  Emissions  of  organics  from 
a  properly  operated  hazardous  waste  incinerator,  whether  known  or  unknown  are  so  low,  no 
significant  health  impact  is  likely  to  occur. 

In  reviewing  these  risks,  it  is  also  incorrect  to  treat  hazardous  waste  incinerators  as 
having  some  unique  characteristics.  The  general  categories  of  compounds  which  are  found  in 
the  flue  gas  as  products  of  incomplete  combustion  from  all  combustion  sources  are  similar, 
whether  combustion  occurs  in  an  incinerator,  an  electric  utility's  coal-fired  boiler  or  a  backyard 
gas  grill.  These  include  simple  compounds  (methane,  ethane,  acetylene  and  benzene),  partially 
oxidized  organics  (acids,  aldehydes),  and  polynuclear  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  Organic  emissions 
from  hazardous,  medical  and  municipal  waste  incinerators  contribute  a  small  fraction  (on  the 
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order  of  1  percent)  of  the  pollutants  in  the  environment  compared  with  pollutants  from  all 
combustion  sources,  including  those  from  cars,  trucks,  fireplaces,  wood  stoves,  power  plants 
and  industrial  manufacturing  processes. 

Metals  are  not  destroyed  by  incineration.  Metal  emissions  can  present  a  threat  to  human 
health  if  they  are  not  properly  controlled.  In  particular,  very  fine  heavy  metal  particles  in  the 
flue  gas  can  be  inhaled  easily  or  pose  a  risk  through  other  routes  of  exposure.  The  emission  of 
heavy  metals  from  hazardous  waste  incinerators  is  restricted  by  the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Incinerator  facilities  must  install  proper  air  pollution  control  devices  and 
have  proper  waste  feed  control  procedures  to  ensure  that  stack  emissions  are  controlled  to  a  very 
low  level  that  is  considered  safe.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  predominant  portion  of  waste 
typically  treated  in  rotary  kiln  hazardous  waste  incinerators  do  not  contain  significant  levels  of 
metals. 

Incinerators  that  bum  all  types  of  wastes,  must  be  equipped  with  a  series  of  sophisticated 
devices  to  remove  different  types  of  pollutants.  The  total  system  removal  efficiencies  (both 
incinerator  and  air  pollution  control  device)  for  ash  and  heavy  metals  can  be  as  high  as  99.99 
percent,  or  higher.  Typical  incinerator  facility  costs  today  may  consist  of  25  percent  for 
combustion  equipment  and  up  to  75  percent  for  air  pollution  controls. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  the  remaining  trace  amounts  of  metals  that  are  released 
to  the  environment,  it  needs  to  be  realized  that  the  earth  is  made  up  of  approximately  100 
elements.  Trace  amounts  of  heavy  metals  of  concern  to  human  health  are  among  those  100 
elements  and  exist  in  natural  soils.  While  it  is  important  to  control  the  release  of  heavy  metals 
from  incineration  devices,  it  is  the  quantity  released  that  determines  if  there  is  a  danger. 
Typically,  metals  emissions  ft-om  a  facility  like  that  proposed  by  GAF/ISP  are  so  low  that  they 
pose  no  health  concern. 

Recognizing  that  emissions  of  organics  and  metals  from  a  hazardous  waste  incinerator 
are  minimal,  the  risk  assessment  process  needs  also  to  be  considered.  A  statement  of  risk 
contains  two  elements:  type  and  magnitude  of  an  event  and  the  probability  of  occurrence. 
Estimates  of  risk  are  typically  done  in  the  management  of  hazardous  waste.  Risk  analysis,  or 
the  technique  of  estimating  risk,  has  been  ongoing  since  the  inception  of  this  technology.  Risk 
analysis  techniques  have  been  used  in  various  technical  endeavors  for  many  decades  and  have 
been  developed  to  a  significant  extent.  The  nature  and  scope  of  a  hazard  for  a  treatment  and/or 
disposal  alternative  such  as  hazardous  waste  incineration  is  called  a  risk  assessment. 

Again,  the  minimum  destruction  and  removal  efficiency  of  modem  rotary  kiln 
incinerators  is  99.99%  and  the  GAF/ISP  facility  will  exceed  this  minimum.  This  DRE,  when 
combined  with  the  amount  of  wastes  fed  into  an  incinerator  and  the  available  toxicity  data  for 
compounds  in  the  waste,  can  allow  estimates  to  be  made  of  the  risk  of  exposure  to  organic 
emissions  ftx>m  the  burning  of  hazardous  waste  in  a  rotary  kiln  incinerator.  This  technique 
allows  one  to  estimate  the  risk  to  human  health  from  organic  and  metal  compounds  leaving  the 
stack,  as  well  as  estimates  of  the  risk  from  products  of  incomplete  combustion.  These  estimates 
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of  risk  proceed  by  three  steps:  (1)  estimating  or  measuring  emissions  from  the  stack  or  other 
source  at  the  facility,  (2)  determining  the  pathways  for  the  emission  to  move  through  the 
environment  to  a  human  or  another  receptor,  and  (3)  determining  the  impact  on  the  receptor. 
These  three  elements  of  the  process  are  called  the  source,  the  pathway  and  the  receptor. 

By  using  many  worst-case  assumptions,  the  highest  possible  risk  from  hazardous  waste 
incinerators  can  be  estimated.  That  risk  is  calculated  for  an  imaginary  person  who  stays  in  the 
same  spot  continuously  for  70  years  at  the  point  where  the  concentration  of  pollutants  at  ground 
level  is  the  highest.  This  person  is  called  the  Maximum  Exposed  Individual,  or  MH.  Such  a 
theoretical  worst-case  person  or  condition  actually  would  not  exist  in  the  real  world,  but  is 
assumed  in  order  to  be  conservative  in  calculating  worst-case  risk.  The  lifetime,  worst-case 
increased  cancer  risk  to  the  MEI  as  a  result  of  emission  of  organics  from  properly  designed  and 
operated  incinerators  ranges  between  one  chance  in  ten  million  (10,000,CXX))  and  one  chance 
in  ten  billion  (10,000,000,000)  people.  The  risks  from  toxic  metals  are  higher,  but  still  small  - 
between  one  in  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  and  one  in  one  hundred  million  (100,000,000). 
For  regulatory  purposes,  the  EPA  considered  a  risk  less  than  one  in  100,000  acceptable. 

You  have  also  asked  in  particular  about  dioxin  and  furan  risks.  The  term  dioxin  is  a 
generic  term  for  a  group  of  related  compounds  known  as  polychlorinated  dibenzo-para-dioxins 
("PCDD");  the  term  "furan"  is  a  generic  term  for  approximately  135  related  chemical 
compounds  known  as  polychlorinated  dibenzofurans  ("PCDF"). 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  among  the  public  about  dioxins.  EPA  tests  have 
examined  dioxin/furan  emissions  at  a  number  of  hazardous  waste  incinerators,  several  industrial 
boilers  and  some  calcining  kilns  using  hazardous  wastes  as  fuels.  Data  have  also  been  made 
available  from  test  bums  at  PCB  (polychlorinated  biphenyls)  incinerators.  Most  of  these 
facilities  did  not  emit  PCDD  and  PCDF  at  detectible  levels.  New  EPA  regulations  will  require 
that  all  facilities  limit  PCDD  and  PCDF  emissions  to  levels  that  are  protective  of  himian  health 
and  the  environment. 

With  respect  to  your  question  of  safe  giiards  and  monitoring,  as  I  indicated  previously, 
hazardous  waste  incinerators  have  been  operating  for  over  40  years  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
primarily  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Over  the  last  decade,  numerous  tests  and  measurements 
have  been  made  of  the  emissions  performance  of  hazardous  waste  incinerators.  EPA  produced 
a  report  to  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development  for  that  agency  in  September  1986  which 
compiled  the  results  of  test  bums  of  22  facilities.  (EPA  document  626-6-861012)  As  I 
described  earlier,  tests  that  measure  emissions  from  various  locations  in  a  facility  have  reached 
a  high  stage  of  refinement  and  are  generally  considered  in  engineering  practice  to  be  reliable. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  laboratory  combustion  studies  that  have  confirmed  that  the 
combustion  efficiency  proposed  by  GAF/ISP  of  99.9999%  can  be  achieved.  A  monitoring 
program  for  a  particular  facility  will  be  based  upon  a  trial  bum.  The  trial  bum  process  has  been 
utilized  by  federal  and  state  agencies  and  that  process,  together  with  the  RCRA  permitting 
process,  provide  for  performance  tests  xmder  projected  worst-case  operating  conditions  that  have 
been  generally  accepted  by  the  engineering  profession  as  a  reliable  measurement  of  the 
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combustion  efficiency  and  emission  levels  at  a  particular  plant.  Permit  limits  restrict  incineration 
of  any  waste  that  contains  compounds  that  are  more  difficult  to  incinerate  than  those  selected  for 
the  trial  bum.  Incinerator  operating  parameters  relating  to  performance  are  developed  through 
the  trial  bum.  The  critical  parameters  are  identified  when  planning  a  trial  bum  and  the  ranges 
of  these  parameters  during  normal  operation  are  defined.  The  incinerator  is  then  operated  during 
the  trial  bum  at  the  projected  worst-case  limit  of  the  range  for  each  parameter. 

The  objectives  of  a  trial  bum  are  to  determine  compliance  with  the  RCRA  incinerator 
regulations  for  DRE,  and  emissions  of  particulate  and  HCl;  to  provide  data  to  establish  permit 
conditions;  and  provide  other  data  on  emissions,  e.g..  metals,  as  representative  measurements 
must  be  made  of  a  variety  of  compounds  sampling  locations  at  an  incinerator  are:  waste  feed, 
ash  discharge,  control  device  effluent,  and  stack  gas  areas.  The  sampling  and  analysis  methods 
needed  to  accomplish  the  necessary  measurements  are  generally  well  developed,  standardized 
EPA  methods.  An  EPA  approved  comprehensive  quality  assurance/quality  control  (QA/QC) 
program  to  ensure  that  quality  data  are  obtained  is  required. 

Once  the  trial  bum  is  complete  and  operating  parameters  established,  continuous 
monitoring  of  carbon  monoxide,  oxygen,  total  unbumed  hydrocarbons,  nitric  oxide,  sulfur 
dioxide,  temperature,  pressure  drop,  and  flow  rates  will  occur.  These  parameters  are  measured 
during  the  trial  bum  and  are  related  to  incinerator  performance.  Continuous  monitoring  for 
carbon  monoxide  is,  at  present,  the  best  indication  of  the  incinerator's  combustion  efficiency. 
Other  measurements,  such  as  pressure  drop  in  the  scrubber,  are  measured  during  the  trial  bum 
and  these  values  become  the  basis  for  the  operating  permit.  Operation  within  these  specified 
parameters  ensures  that  the  incinerator  performance  meets  the  federal  and  state  regulations.  The 
continuous  monitors  are  tied  into  computer  controls  so  that  any  operation  beyond  conditions 
demonstrated  to  be  safe  during  a  trial  bum  will  automatically  lead  to  a  waste  feed  and  system 
shut  down. 

The  prior  U.S.  and  European  experience  also  addresses  your  concerns  about  population 
density.  Hazardous  waste  facilities  are  located  in  many  different  areas.  Although  there  are 
many  facilities  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  located  in  rural  areas,  there  are  also  operating 
facilities  that  are  located  in  areas  where  there  are  nearby  residential  homes;  and  there  are 
hazardous  waste  incineration  facilities  in  Europe,  where  population  density  is  greater  than  in  the 
United  States  on  an  average  basis,  around  which  are  densely  populated  areas.  In  particular,  the 
CIBA-GEIGY  hazardous  waste  iiKinerator  in  Basel,  Switzerland  is  located  within  approximately 
one  hundred  yards  of  local  residences,  the  Kommunekemi  Nyborg,  Denmark  facility  is  located 
adjacent  to  the  town  of  Nyborg  and  receives  all  the  Danish  waste;  the  Bayer  AG  facility  in 
Germany  is  located  adjacent  to  the  highway  and  within  approximately  one-half  mile  of  a 
residential  area.  In  fact,  it  is  often  the  case  that  such  a  facility  is  located  in  an  area  which  has 
a  number  of  industrial  plants  that  utilize  chemicals  and  produce  hazardous  wastes  that  need  to 
be  treated.  These  facilities  in  Europe  have  accepted  for  decades  with  no  known,  or  detectable 
adverse  health  effects. 
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In  conclusion,  the  results  of  years  of  study  have  demonstrated,  based  upon  sound 
scientific  principles  that  incineration  is  a  safe  and  necessary  component  of  any  effective  waste 
disposal  policy.  So-called  "solutions"  such  as  "replace  incineration  with  recycling  or  waste 
minimization"  or  "ban  hazardous  waste  incineration,"  do  not  offer  proven,  superior  and  realistic 
answers  to  the  total  waste  management  problem.  For  certain  wastes,  there  may  be  little  or  not 
net  environmental  gain  (and  possible  an  environmental  loss)  in  abandoning  incineration.  The 
need  for  effective  waste  management  technology  is  not  just  industry's  problem.  Rather,  it  is 
society's  problem,  since  the  products  produced  by  industry  are  designed  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  citizens.  Incineration  can  and  should  play  its  proper  role  in  an  integrated  waste 
management  system  including  waste  minimization,  recycling,  treatment  (incineration)  and 
ultimate  disposal. 

The  GAF/ISP  proposed  incinerator  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  years  of  technological 
development  and  improvement.  It  will  be  subject  to  stringent  environmental  controls.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  safe  and  pose  no  undue  threat  to  health,  safety  or  the  environment. 

I  have  reviewed  the  design  proposed  by  GAF/ISP  in  connection  with  my  previous 
testimony  before  Administrative  Law  Judge  Joseph  Lavery.  At  that  time,  I  concluded  that  the 
facility  represents  a  state  of  the  art  rotary  kiln  incinerator  that  if  proper  managed,  will  not 
present  any  unacceptable  risks  to  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  Linden  or  the 
surrounding  area.  I  maintain  that  position  today  as  well.  Of  those  organic  hazardous  wastes  that 
cannot  effectively  be  recycled,  the  alternatives  for  their  disposal  -  landfilling  or  incineration  - 
are  really  not  alternatives;  incineration  is  the  best  proven  technology  and  is  far  and  away  the 
safest  method  of  destroying  organic  wastes.   The  risks  are  minimal,  the  benefits  are  very  real. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  your  testimony,  and  let 
me  begin  by  saying  that  Dr.  Barry  Johnson  was  the  lead-off  wit- 
ness this  morning,  and  he  is  the  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry,  and  he  said  not 
one  time,  he  said  three  times  that  we  do  not  know  enough  about 
these  health  risks. 

There  is  enough  we  do  not  know,  period — aside  from  what  we  do 
know,  there  is  enough  that  we  do  not  know  that  we  should  not 
move  forward.  What  would  your  answer  be  to  that? 

Dr.  Magee.  First  of  all,  I  would  answer  that  Dr.  Johnson  ap- 
pointed me  as  chairman  of  the  Incineration  Panel  for  PCBs,  which 
we  held  hearings  in  Bloomington,  IN,  about  a  year  ago,  and  the 
health  experts  on  the  panel  concluded  that,  based  on  what  we  do 
know,  they  felt  very  comfortable  and  confident  that  they  could 
make  these  health-risk  assessments. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  lot  we  do  not  know,  but  there  is  also  a  lot 
more  we  do  know.  I  believe  we  know  more  about  incineration  tech- 
nology than  any  other  waste-treatment  technology  that  is  currently 
being  employed  in  this  country. 

By  using  conservative  estimates,  the  health-risk  people  on  that 
panel  concluded  that  they  could  proceed  forward  and  make  the 
kind  of  health-risk  assessments  that  we  are  now  talking  about. 

Yes,  Dr.  Johnson  says  there  is  more  we  would  like  to  know,  and 
I  would  agree  with  you.  If  you  can  fund  his  group,  I  think  we 
should  try  to  get  more  answers,  but  based  on  me  data  we  know, 
the  professionals  in  the  field  feel  that  they  can  make  these  health- 
risk  assessments. 

I  also  point  out  to  you  that  these  incinerators  have  been  operat- 
ing in  locations  in  Europe  for  over  30  years  with  no  known  docu- 
mented health  effects,  and  these  facilities — I  have  visited  them,  I 
have  talked  to  people  in  those  communities — are  right  alongside 
densely  populated  areas. 

So,  we  have  to  not  only  look  at  what  we  do  know,  we  have  to 
look  at  what  the  data  base  is  out  in  the  field,  and  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve, on  that  basis,  we  can  go  forward. 

Mr.  Towns.  On  this  panel  is  a  person  that  is  not  only  viewed  by 
people  in  this  area  now  as  an  expert  but  nationally  as  an  expert. 
Dr.  Johanson,  who  has  been  very  involved  in  terms  of  Superfund 
sites  in  Texas. 

So,  I  would  like  to  get  your  response  to  that.  Dr.  Johanson,  be- 
cause you  are  viewed  as  an  expert  not  only  in  New  Jersey  but 
around  the  Nation. 

Dr.  Johanson.  Well,  I  think  one  has  to  consider  a  couple  of 
things,  Congressman  Towns. 

No.  1,  risk  assessment  are  the  people  that  bring  you  the  idea 
that  saccharine  causes  cancer  in  rats,  because  if  a  rat  eats  100 
times  his  weight  per  day  of  saccharine,  he  gets  cancer  of  the  blad- 
der. It  is  an  inexact  science. 

It  tends  to  quantitate  things  based  on  lots  of  assumptions  and 
lots  of  predictions,  and  it  may  be  that  the  incineration  of  waste  re- 
duces what  comes  out  of  the  incinerator,  when  it  is  operating  prop- 
erly, to  an  irreducible  minimum — that  may  be — ^but  the  whole  proc- 
ess involves  other  things — ^tanker  trucks  bringing  materials  in, 
other  kinds  of  trucks  coming  in — and  we  are  told  we  should  relax. 
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because  now  it  is  not  going  to  come  through  the  streets  of  Linden, 
it  is  going  to  come  off  the  turnpike. 

Well,  I  drive  on  the  turnpike,  and  I  am  not  greatly  encouraged 
by  that.  [Applause.] 

We  do  not  need  to  think  very  far  back  to  give  a  list  of  recent  acci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  chemical  industry  in  New  Jersey. 

There  was  the  chemical  fire  in  Kearney  about  2  months  ago. 
There  was  an  accident  here  at  the  turnpike,  either  Exit  13  or  14. 
A  tanker  truck  released  naphtha  into  the  air,  had  to  evacuate  the 
area  around  it,  close  the  turnpike,  just  within  the  last  3  or  4 
months. 

Accidents  do  happen. 

Despite  the  risk  assessment  that  it  could  only  happen  to  this 
imaginary  person  once  in  70  years  if  he  stood  in  the  same  place, 
accidents,  in  fact,  do  happen,  and  they  happen  in  the  chemical  in- 
dustry in  this  area  with  sufficient  regularity  that  it  would  make 
me^  worry  greatly  about  adding  to  the  mix  of  things  that  are  al- 
ready here.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  just  ask  you,  too,  about — ^you  know,  I  have 
been  following  the  work  that  you  have  done  in  Texas,  when  you  ac- 
tually went  out  and  looked  at  the  community,  you  found  greater 
health  effects  than  were  predicted  by  the  experts.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  JoHANSON.  Yes,  indeed,  and  these  are  not  imaginary  people. 
These  were  real  people,  real  people  with  children  with  holes  in 
their  heart  and  real  people  that  had  respiratory  problems,  and  that 
is  unfortunately  the  case.  These  are  not  imaginary  people  who 
stood  in  one  place  for  70  years.  [Applause.] 

Dr.  Magee.  Just  so  the  record  properly  reflects,  I  believe  Dr. 
Johanson  was  referring  to  a  Superfund  site  in  Texas,  people  living 
next  to  a  Superfund  site.  This  was  not  related  to  a  well-operated 
incinerator.  We  ought  to  get  that  down  on  the  record,  so  we  are  not 
comparing  apples  and  oranges. 

Mr.  Towns.  The  point  of  the  matter  is,  though,  that  we  have  an 
area  that  is  highly  populated,  and  recognizing  that  there  are  things 
that  we  do  not  know — and  you  admit  that,  that  we  do  not  know 
everything  about  this — why  would  we  rush  to  put  an  incinerator  in 
when  we  do  not  know  enough? 

The  point  is  that  the  man  that  has  the  records  and  the  material 
and  who  is  collecting  data  is  saying  that  the  jury  is  still  out.  Why 
do  we  act  as  if  the  jury  is  in? 

Mr.  Toft.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  answer  that  question, 
please 

Mr.  Towns.  Sure. 

Mr.  Toft  [continuing].  Two  reasons. 

First  of  all,  we  are  not  rushing.  We  have  been  at  this  process  for 
6  years,  studying  this  site  intently  during  that  whole  time. 

We  have  another  3  or  4  years  to  go  before  we  can  put  a  shovel 
in  the  ground,  during  which  we  will  go  through  another  com- 
prehensive set  of  studies  and  another  administrative  law  hearing 
process,  with  cross  examination,  where  this  whole  issue  will  be  ad- 
dressed again,  and  we  will  get  the  benefit  of  whatever  additional 
studies  are  done  to  make  sure  this  is  safe  before  we  are  permitted 
to  build  it. 
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The  second  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  designated  incineration  as  the  safest  means 
to  rid  society  of  hazardous  waste  of  specific  t3T)es.  That  is  why  the 
method  is  chosen,  and  that  is  why  it  is  being  adopted  across  the 
country. 

It  is  not  something  where  we  are  here  just  trying  to  tell  you.  The 
U.S.  EPA,  in  a  rule  that  is  even  now  about  to  be  released,  has  reit- 
erated that  incineration  is  the  safest  method  available  for  disposal 
of  the  types  of  waste  that  will  be  brought  to  this  site. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  see  the  light  is  on.  So,  my  time  has  expired. 

Let  me  jneld  to  my  colleague,  althou^  I  have  some  views  on 
that,  too,  but  I  must  yield.  Congressman  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Johanson  and  Dr.  Magee — ^let  me  thank  you,  Dr.  Johanson, 
for  being  available  at  a  few  days'  notice.  We  appreciate  that.  Could 
either  one  of  you  or  all  three  of  you — would  you  briefly  describe  the 
incineration  process? 

Dr.  Magee.  All  incineration  devices  or  combustion  devices  are 
built  on  what  are  called  three  Ts,  called  time,  temperature,  and 
turbulence. 

We  know  that  organic  reactions  occur  more  rapidly  as  tempera- 
ture increases.  So,  therefore,  we  have  to  know  what  temperature 
we  want  to  operate  our  incinerator  at. 

Also,  all  chemical  reactions  require  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
take  place,  even  if  it  is  just  milliseconds.  So,  we  have  to  maintain 
that  temperature  within  the  incinerator  for  a  prescribed  period  of 
time. 

Finally,  since  it  is  important  that  the  oxygen  which  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  combustion  process  comes  in  contact  with  the  fuel 
itself,  one  builds  in  a  certain  amount  of  what  is  called  turbulence 
or  mixing  in  the  incinerator. 

All  incinerators  then  are  built  £ind  designed  on  those  three  prin- 
ciples to  carry  out  the  combustion  that  one  wishes  to  achieve. 

I  could  g^ve  you  more  information  if  that  does  not  meet  your  re- 
quirements. Congressman  Payne,  but  those  are,  from  a  combustion 
viewpoint,  now  we  design  combustion  devices,  all  combustion  de- 
vices, including  our  home  furnace. 

Mr.  Toft.  If  I  could  add  to  that  a  little  bit.  Congressman,  the 
process  and  the  design  that  Dr.  Magee  refers  to  only  get  you  to  the 
point  of  actually  having  the  machine. 

Before  you  begin  to  operate,  there  is  a  reauired  trial  burn  process 
during  which  the  incinerator  device  is  closely  monitored  under 
worst-possible-case  conditions. 

This  monitoring,  which  is  supervised  in  this  State  by  DEP  and 
by  EPA,  is  used  to  then  establish  certain  operating  parameters  for 
residence  time  in  the  incinerator,  temperature,  et  cetera,  which  are 
monitored  by  automatic  monitors  throughout  the  combustion  proc- 
ess. 

If,  at  any  time,  one  of  those  monitors  indicates  a  problem,  in  the 
GAF  design  and  in  most  state-of-the-art  incinerators,  this  whole 
system  is  automatically  shut  down  by  a  computer-control  device 
that  cannot  be  overridden  by  the  operator. 

In  addition,  the  data  from  all  the  sensing  devices  is  automati- 
cally telemetered  to  DEP  in  Trenton,   so  that  there  is  no  way 
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around  this  automatic  shutdown  should  any  of  the  operating  pa- 
rameters and  the  good  combustion  quahties  get  out  of  kilter. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  waste  that  will  be  in 
the  incinerator?  What  percentage  contains  toxic  substances? 

Dr.  Magee.  As  I  indicated  to  you,  what  are  called  the  total  un- 
burned  hydrocarbons  that  one  would  typically  get  from  an  inciner- 
ator of  this  nature  would  probably  be  on  the  order  of  about  20 
parts  per  million,  or  to  translate  it  back  into  the  other  numbers 
that  I  talked  about  before,  for  every  10,000  pounds  of  toxic  material 
going  in,  one  would  emit  less  than  .01  pounds  out  the  stack. 

I  will  also  point  out  to  you.  Congressman,  that  much  of  the  waste 
that  goes  in  is  not  toxic,  for  that  matter. 

For  example,  if  one  were  to  put  in  a  contaminated  soil,  typically 
contaminated  soils  are  predominantly  just  inert  soil.  Maybe  they've 
got  200,  300,  400  parts  per  million  of  actual  toxic  material. 

So,  the  numbers  I  am  giving  you  are  only  based  on  the  amount 
of  toxic  materials  that  are  going  in. 

If  you  burn  what  is  called  an  aqueous  waste,  which  is  a  water- 
containing  waste  which  might  have  organics  in  it,  likewise,  again, 
the  percentage  of  the  waste  that  is  toxic  is  a  very,  very  small  quan- 
tity, because  you  see,  if  we  had,  for  example — ^and  I  tnink  that  was 
the  testimony  before — if  we  could  get  100-percent,  say,  benzene  or 
chloroform,  something  like  that,  pure,  it  would  be  recycled  back 
into  an  industrial  process.  You  would  not  bum  that  up. 

So,  it  is  only  wastes  that  are  containing  trace  amounts  of  con- 
taminant materials  that  cannot  be  recovered  that  end  up  going  to 
either  landfills  or  to  incinerators. 

Mr.  Payne.  Dr.  Johanson,  to  your  knowledge,  are  there  any 
links,  in  your  opinion,  that  exist  between  a  high  incidence  of  can- 
cer, birth  defects,  reproductive  dysfunctions,  neurological  damage, 
and  other  health  effects  on  people  living  near  waste-burning  facili- 
ties? 

Dr.  Magee.  As  Dr.  Johnson  said  this  morning,  I  am  unaware  of 
any  studies  that  have  developed  that  cause-and-effect  relationship. 

Dr.  Johanson.  I  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say  something  different.  He 
suggested  that  they  were  finding  health  effects  from  people  who  at 
least  worked  at  such  an  incinerating  site. 

I  am  not  aware  of  health  effects  studies  of  residents  near  these 
sites.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  published  health  effects  studies  from 
the  sites  quoted  in  Europe. 

I  think  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  health  effects  studies 
have  not  been  done.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Toft.  The  testimony  before  Judge  Lavery  suggested,  in  fact, 
that  there  is  no  way,  from  a  properly  nm  hazardous  waste  inciner- 
ator, that  one  could  ever  detect  a  health  effect  in  the  population. 

In  fact,  Dr.  Kathrvn  Kelly,  one  of  our  expert  witnesses,  testified 
that  you  would  need  at  least  10,000  of  these  facilities  operating  at 
the  same  site  before  you  could  even  detect  any  sort  of  measurable 
impact  based  upon  the  risk-assessment  models. 

Mr.  Payne.  All  right.  I  keep  hearing  about  what  has  happened 
in  Europe.  Maybe  because  Europe — Switzerland,  Germany,  all  the 
other  countries,  Englgmd,  France — they  have  national  health  insur- 
ance, and  maybe  the  people  are  healthier.  [Applause.] 

We  seem  to  have  a  problem  here. 
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Let  me  just  ask — I  meant  to  ask  the  other  panel,  but  maybe  you 
gentlemen  could  help  me.  We  heard  about  the  6-year  study  and  the 
commission  that  came  in  and  said  that  this  site  was  all  right,  that 
it  would  not  really  be  anymore  of  a  danger  to  the  people  in  Linden. 

Do  you  know  now  many  of  those  commissioners  actually  lived 
here  in  town?  [Applause.] 

How  many  were  there,  and  how  many  lived  in  town? 

Mr.  Toft.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  is  the  total  number  of  commissioners,  and  how 
many  of  them  lived  in  town? 

Mr.  Toft.  The  two  commissioners  that  live  in  town,  who  are  ap- 
pointed specifically  to  consider  the  administrative  law  judge's  deci- 
sion, are  Commissioner  Jeff  Sias  and  Commissioner  Ellen  Faria, 
and  also,  Ms.  Bemzott,  who  is  going  to,  I  believe,  speak  today,  was 
also  appointed  to  the  commission  for  a  period  of  time.  So,  two  out 
of  a  total  authorized  of  nine. 

There  are  nine  authorized  slots.  I  believe,  when  this  was  consid- 
ered, there  were  only  seven  of  those  slots  filled.  There  were  an  ad- 
ditional two  appointed  as  representatives  of  Union  County  and  the 
city  of  Linden. 

Mr.  Payne.  All  right.  Let  me  ask,  is  there  a  problem  at  the  GAP 
site  that  it  failed  a  ground-water  test  during  the  siting  process? 

Mr.  Toft.  There  are  no  failures  of  any  of  the  ground-water-relat- 
ed siting  criteria. 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  if  there  were  no  failures,  then  there  were  no 
failures.  I  just  heard  some  information  that  there  might  have  been 
failures,  but  if  you  say  there  were  none,  I  will  take  your  word. 

Mr.  Toft.  The  siting  commission  concluded  that  the  criterion 
was  met. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  about  the  area  there — in  the  testimony,  you 
mentioned  that  gas  emissions  will  be  well  above — within  tne  ac- 
cepted limits.  However,  presently  there  is  no  method  for  continu- 
ously monitoring  all  unbumed  and  newly  formed  chemicals  emitted 
in  stack  gases. 

Would  you  explain  to  me  how  adverse  health  impacts  would  be 
determined,  but  let  me  just  also  ask — ^you  mentioned  that  you  did 
not  fail  any  tests,  but  I  understand  that,  on  the  site  that  you  want 
to  put  this  plant,  they  currently  found  in  the  soil  in  the  property 
that— GAF  owns  the  property  already,  correct? 

Mr.  Toft.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Payne.  On  the  site  of  the  property,  in  the  soil  and  in  the 
gpround  water,  I  understand  that  they  have  got  arsenic,  benzene, 
chlorobenzene,  chromium,  cyanide,  dicnlorobenzene,  lead,  napalene, 
mercury,  phenol,  PCBs — and  they  are  going  to  put  the  plant  on  top 
of  that. 

Mr.  Toft.  Mr.  Congressman,  the  site  has  been  a  chemical  plant 
since  the  early  1900's.  For  a  period  of  time,  from  1941  until  1964, 
it  was,  in  fact,  owned  and  operated  by  the  U.S.  Grovemment  as  a 
war  asset  seized  from  the  Germans. 

Part  of  the  problem  we  are  here  tndng  to  solve  by  building  these 
state-of-the-art  facilities  is  exactly  the  problem  that  exists  on  the 
site  today,  which  was  that  waste-disposal  practices  during  that 
time  were  not  done  in  any  scientifically  sound  manner. 
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In  fact,  the  site  was  contaminated  by  the  operations  of  the  plant 
over  history.  That  is  now  being  cleaned  up. 

There  is  an  administrative  consent  order  in  place  with  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection  which  will  provide  for  total 
remediation  and  cleanup  of  the  site  before  this  incinerator — or  as 
part  of— before  this  incinerator  can  actually  be  built. 

Mr.  Payne.  Now,  you  said  they  took  the — ^you  are  saying  that  the 
Germans  were  the  ones  that  messed  it  up?  I  understand  you  have 
had  it  since  1919  to  1991.  GAP  had  it  after  that,  right? 

Mr.  Toft.  Mr.  Congressman,  the  contamination  on  the  site  hap- 
pened starting  in  1911,  when  the  company  was  a  subsidiary  of  I.G. 
Farben. 

In  1941,  that  was  seized  as  a  war  asset,  but  the  plant  is  no  dif- 
ferent than  any  of  the  hundreds  of  former  industrial  sites  all  up 
and  down  the  east  coast. 

Waste-disposal  practices  at  the  time  called  for  onsite  burial  of 
materials,  and  that  is  what  happened  at  the  site,  and  that  is  why 
we  now  have  to  go  back  and  clean  up  the  problems,  and  that  is 
why  we  need  state-of-the-art  hazardous  waste  incinerators  to  help 
us  dispose  of  these  things  that  are  buried  from  practices  long  ago 
that  were,  at  the  time,  the  state-of-the-art. 

Mr.  Payne.  Wasn't  that  consent  order  signed  in  1989,  and  GAP 
has  not  started  cleaning  up  the  site  yet. 

Mr.  Toft.  TJie  site  is  already  undergoing  active  remediation.  The 
remediation  process,  through  interim  measures,  started  even  before 
the  consent  order  was  signed. 

Ground  water  and  storm  water  on  the  site  are  captured  and 
treated  in  an  onsite  treatment  plant,  and  eventually  all  of  the 
ground  water  on  the  site  will  be  captured  and  treated,  and  the  rest 
of  the  site  will  be  properly  handled. 

Mr.  Payne.  You  also  mentioned  that,  in  the  old  days,  they  had 
these  sites  around  and  that  the  contamination  was  there. 

I  understand,  if  you  went  and  tested  the  soil  today,  you  would 
find  these  contaminants  still  in  there,  but  let  me  just  say  that — 
do  they  then  still  come  back  to  those  areas  to  put — see,  our  argu- 
ment is  that,  years  ago,  there  were  not  laws,  and  things  were  done, 
and  they  should  have  been  monitored  earlier,  but  they  were  not, 
and  we  cannot  blame  you  for  what  the  Germans  did  in  World  War 
II  or  before  World  War  II,  I  agree,  but  there  is  a  proposal  to  come 
in  this  community,  knowing  all  the  history,  knowing  all  of  the 
things  that  were  done  wrong,  having  active  incinerators  already, 
and  locate  another  incinerator.  The  thing  that  is  disturbing  is  that, 
probably,  in  the  other  communities  around  the  country,  they  would 
find  some  other  site,  they  would  go  some  other  place,  they  would 
actually  give  the  people  a  break,  and  that  is  all  we  are  saying  that 
maybe  this  community  deserves  a  break.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Toft.  Congressman,  we  are  here  to  help  give  this  community 
a  break.  That  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do.  This  State  needs 
a  break,  too.  Congressman.  It  has  been  looking  for  a  site  for  one 
of  these  facilities  for  almost  11  years. 

We  have  now  found  a  site  that  meets  all  the  siting  criteria  and 
is  probably  the  best  area  in  the  State  for  this  type  of  facility.  Give 
the  State  a  break,  and  let  us  go  ahead  with  the  process. 
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Mr.  Payne,  All  right.  Well,  I  have  numerous  questions,  but  the 
chairman  has  been  very,  very  lenient,  and  I  just  wanted  to  close 
this  portion  by  just  saying  that  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  see  this  full- 
page  ad.  I  just  have  become  a  Congressman. 

For  those  who  wonder  why  I  am  just  having  this  hearing,  I  just 
became  your  Congressman,  so  I  cannot  take  blame  for  what  hap- 
pened in  the  past.  [Applause.]  I  did  go  back  in  the  files,  and  I  find 
a  message  to  all  taxpayers  of  Linden  that  was  in  the  paper  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1993,  and  they  are  telling  you  the  facts  and  they  are  tell- 
ing you  about  how  great  this  incinerator  is  going  to  be.  Do  you  re- 
member this  article? 

[Chorus  of  yeses.] 

Mr.  Payne.  No  hazardous  waste,  do  not  be  frightened,  just  a  lit- 
tle paint,  little  bit  of  oil  maybe,  nothing  that  is  going  to  cause  any 
real  problem,  no  trucks,  maybe  20  a  day,  maybe  even  less. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  so  little,  then  what  is  the  need  for  the  facil- 
ity? It  seems  to  me  that  they  will  be  losing  money.  [Applause.] 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  that  there  has  been  a  trend  in 
the  industry  to  use  what  they  call  a  prevention-oriented  approach 
that  requires  that  many  amounts  of  waste  produced,  before  it  can 
be  dumped,  is  used  over  again,  and  therefore,  there  should  actually 
be  a  downsizing  and  less  of  a  need  for  facilities  of  this  nature,  un- 
less we  are  going  to  ask  New  York  to  send  us  all  their  garbage  that 
they  used  to  throw  in  the  water.  But  if  we  are  going  to  ask  for  haz- 
ardous waste  to  come  in  from  other  areas,  it  seems  that  we  are 
coming  in  with  technology  that  is  going  to  reduce  the  need  for 
brandnew  facilities. 

Mr.  Toft.  Congressman,  if  I  could  respond  to  that,  first  of  all, 
the  siting  commission  is  in  the  process  of  developing  an  update  to 
its  plan,  and  the  draft  update,  which  has  just  been  publicly  re- 
leased, shows  that  there  is  still  a  shortfall  in  waste  incineration  ca- 
pacity in  this  State  of  more  than  20,000  tons  per  year. 

We  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  the  number.  We  think  the  mar- 
ket is  bigger  than  that. 

Second,  as  a  publicly  traded  company,  obviously  ISP,  formerly 
GAF,  is  not  going  to  invest  its  stockholders'  money  unwisely.  We 
believe  there  is  a  need.  There  is  a  market  in  this  State  for  this  ma- 
terial. 

Third — and  this  addresses  one  of  your  other  concerns — a  large 
amount  of  hazardous  waste  is  currently  being  sent  to  industrial 
furnaces  and  cement  kilns.  Those  facilities  are  not  regulated  to  the 
same  degree  as  a  state-of-the-art  hazardous  waste  incinerator. 

EPA  has  promised  to  look  at  those,  but  I  might  suggest,  with  all 
due  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  this  committee 
might  spend  more  valuable  time  looking  into  the  cement  kiln  in- 
dustry, rather  than  dealing  with  state-of-the-art  hazardous  waste 
incinerators  which  are  risk-reduction  devices,  not  risk-causing  de- 
vices. 

Mr,  Payne.  I  think  my  time  has  expired,  but  let  me  thank  the 
panelists,  and  let  me  just  tell  you  gentlemen  representing  GAF 
that  whoever  characterized  this  hearing  as  show-boating,  would 
you  go  back  and  tell  them  this  is  not  for  show-boating,  this  is  for 
the  people  of  Linden?  Thank  you.  [Applause.] 
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Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  just  say  that  I  have  some  concerns,  some  real 
concerns,  because  of  the  phrases  and  the  statements  that  are  being 
made  here  are  statements  that  have  been  made  before  in  situations 
very  similar  to  this  from  what  I  have  read  and  heard  for  instance, 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  concern. 

You  know,  I  have  heard  that  in  other  situations,  and  yet,  we 
found — Dr.  Johanson  pointed  out  that — we  found  birth  defects 
greater  than  normal  in  places  where  there  was  "no  cause  for  con- 
cern." 

So,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  concerned  about  these  phrases, 
but  before  I  let  you  go,  let  me  just  ask  a  question.  How  many  of 
you  have  a  health  degree  at  the  table?  Raise  your  hand.  Raise  it 
high. 

[Dr.  Johanson  raises  hand.] 

Dr.  Johanson,  I  will  go  with  you.  [A^lause.] 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  next  panel  up. 

The  Honorable  Joe  Suliga,  New  Jersey  State  Assembly;  the  Hon- 
orable Mayor  John  Gregorio  from  the  city  of  Linden;  the  Honorable 
Mayor  James  Kennedy,  city  of  Rahway.  [Applause.] 

While  they  come  up,  I  just  want  to  ask  the  other  elected  offi- 
cials— I  know  Assemblyman  Neil  Cohen  is  here.  Let  us  see  the 
other  elected  officials  from  Linden  and  from  Rahway.  Would  you 
stand?  I  know  we  have  quite  a  few  here.  [Applause.] 

There  is  Councilman  Youngblood  and  Council  Armstead  from 
Linden.  Councilman  Crane  is  here,  Councilman  Bunk  is  here,  and 
Councilman  lozzi.  Councilman  Graziano.  We  have  from  Rahway 
Councilman  Holmes,  Councilman  Jones,  and  also,  we  have,  of 
course.  Assemblyman  Suliga. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  start  with  the  mayor  of  this  great  city,  who  has,  let  me 
say,  been  fighting  a  good  battle  right  along,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  I  am  proud  to  join  you  in  this  fight.  Mayor.  [Applause.] 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  GREGORIO,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF  LINDEN 

Mr.  Gregorio.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  I  would  like  to  apologize  for  the  problem  we  have  had  with 
the  speaker  system  this  morning,  but  I  notice,  between  our  elec- 
trician and  Congressman  Payne,  we  got  it  straightened  out. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  two  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  here  with  us  this  morning.  I  would  especially 
like  to  thank  Congressman  Payne,  who  has  been  responsive  and 
has  shown  a  real  concern  for  our  city  and  its  residents. 

I  would  like  to  extend  to  you.  Congressman,  our  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  all  your  efforts  and  hard  work.  Thank  you 
very  much.  [Applause.] 

I  know  that  this  is  not  the  forum  to  review  what  has  occurred 
concerning  GAF,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  members  of  this  panel 
are  well  aware  of  what  has  transpired. 

However,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention  once  again  one 
of  the  most  significant  inconsistencies  in  the  siting  commission's 
approval  was  that  other  locations  were  considered  and  not  ap- 
proved because  they  did  not  meet  the  criteria. 
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Linden,  however — contrary  to  some  of  the  other  witnesses'  testi- 
mony, Linden  did  not  meet  all  of  the  criteria,  particularly  the 
water  level,  and  there  were  a  few  other  ones,  perhaps  not  as  impor- 
tant. 

Yet,  this  city  was  approved.  I  cannot  understand  why  some  who 
did  not  meet  the  criteria  were  turned  down,  and  yet,  Linden,  who 
did  not  meet  the  criteria,  was  approved. 

I  wish  I  had  the  answer,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  taken 
every  legal  avenue  that  we  were  afforded.  We  now,  after  appealing 
to  county  and  State  authorities,  must  appeal  to  you  for  fairness. 

Having  been  the  mayor  of  this  city  for  23  years,  I  can  assure  you 
and  the  record  will  show  that  we  have  done  our  share.  We  have 
in  this  city  more  than  our  share  of  waste-burning  facilities,  and  we 
have  just  recently  had  the  Rahway  garbage  incinerator,  we  have 
the  Safety-Kleen  Co.,  Merck  and  Co.  with  two  incinerators.  General 
Motors  and  the  stacks  from  the  Bayway  refinery,  as  well  as  a 
transfer  station  and  a  recycling  center,  and  there  are  probably 
some  that  I  have  not  mentioned,  perhaps  a  little  smaller. 

We  have  enough,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cumulative  effect 
of  these  facilities  does,  in  fact,  impede  on  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  residents. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  types  of  facilities  offer  jobs  and  tax 
rateables,  that  is  no  reason  to  have  another.  The  health  factor  far 
exceeds  any  monetary  benefit  that  jobs  or  tax  rateables  would 
bring  us. 

This  facilit;/s  detrimental  effect  to  the  health  of  our  residents  is 
not  a  subjective  view  but  is  something  on  which  our  board  of  health 
locally  and  even  on  a  State  level  would  concur,  that  this  would 
have  a  negative  effect  on  the  health  of  our  residents  in  Linden. 

My  appeal  to  you,  although  somewhat  emotional,  is  more  factual. 
We  nave  supplied  the  facts  on  why  this  project  should  not  be  in  our 
city.  Yet,  we  cannot  understand  why  it  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Each  of  you,  in  your  capacity,  can  hopefully  bring  an  end  to  this 
nightmare.  I  implore  you  to  do  so.  We  need  your  help.  We  need 
your  understanding.  We  need  you,  above  all,  to  make  sure  that  the 
people  of  this  city  continue  to  enjoy  the  quality  of  life  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  [Applause.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gregorio  follows:] 
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Sr^r^M^Ayf  of   Soha/  G-Rt^oRio 

us  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARING 
AUGUSTS,  1994 
SUBJECT:   HEALTH  EFFECTS  FROM  TOXIC  WASTE 

INCINERATOR 

********************************************** 

I'D  LIKE  TO  TAKE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  THANK  THE 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  WHO  ARE  HERE  WITH  US  THIS 
MORNING.  I    WOULD    ESPECIALLY    LIKE    TO    THANK 

CONGRESSMAN  PAYNE,  WHO  HAS  BEEN  RESPONSIVE  AND 
HAS  SHOWN  REAL  CONCERN  FOR  OUR  CITY  AND  ITS 
RESIDENTS.  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  EXTEND  TO  HIM  OUR 
SINCERE  THANKS  AND  APPRECIATION  FOR  ALL  OF  HIS 
EFFORTS  AND  HARD  WORK. 

THIS  IS  NOT  THE  FORUM  TO  REVIEW  WHAT  HAS 
OCCURRED  CONCERNING  GAF— -I  AM  CONFIDENT  THAT 
THE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  PANEL  ARE  WELL  AWARE  OF  WHAT 
HAS  TRANSPIRED.  HOWEVER,  I  WOULD  BE  REMISS  IF  I  DID 
NOT  MENTION,  ONCE  AGAIN,  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
SIGNIFICANT        INCONSISTENCIES        IN        THE        SITING 
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COMMISSION'S  APPROVAL  WAS  THAT  OTHER  LOCATIONS 
WERE  CONSIDERED  AND  NOT  APPROVED  BECAUSE  THEY 
DID  NOT  MEET  THE  CRITERIA — LINDEN,  HOWEVER, 
BECAUSE  OF  ITS  WATER  LEVEL,  AND  MANY  OTHER  REASONS, 
DID  NOT  MEET  THE  CRITERIA—-  YET,  THIS  CITY  WAS 
APPROVED. 

WHY?  -I  WISH  I  HAD  THE  ANSWER,  BUT,  BE  THAT  AS  IT 
MAY,  WE  HAVE  TAKEN  EVERY  LEGAL  AVENU  E  THAT  WE  WERE 
AFFORDED.  WE  NOW,  AFTER  APPEALING  TO  LOCAL, 
COUNTY  AND  STATE  AUTHORITIES,  MUST  APPEAL  TO  YOU 
FOR  FAIRNESS. 

HAVING  BEEN  THE  MAYOR  OF  THIS  CITY  FOR  23  YEARS, 
I  CAN  ASSURE  YOU,  AND  THE  RECORD  WILL  SHOW,  THAT  WE 
HAVE  DONE  OUR  SHARE.  WE  HAVE  IN  THIS  CITY  MORE 
THAN  OUR  SHARE  OF  WASTE-BURNING  FACILITIES. 
WE  HAVE  THE  RAHWAY  GARBAGE  INCINERATOR,  THE 
SAFETY  CLEAN  TREATMENT  PLANT,  MERCK  SC  CO.,  INC.:  TWO 
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INCINERATORS,  GENERAL  MOTORS  AND  THE  STACKS  FROM 
THE  BAYWAY  REFINERY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  TRANSFER  STATION 
AND  RECYCLING  CENTER- — WE  HAVE  ENOUGH!  AND  THERE 
IS  NO  DOUBT  THAT  THE  CUMULATIVE  EFFECT  OF  THESE 
FACILITIES  DOES,  IN  FACT,  IMPEDE  ON  THE  HEALTH  AND 
WELFARE  OF  OUR  RESIDENTS.  IN  SPITE  OF  THE  FACT  THAT 
THESE  TYPES  OF  FACILITIES  OFFER  JOBS  AND  TAX 
RATEABLES,  THAT  IS  NO  REASON  TO  HAVE  ANOTHER.  THE 
HEALTH  FACTOR  FAR  EXCEEDS  ANY  MONETARY  BENEFIT 
THAT  JOBS  OR  TAX  RATEABLES  WOULD  BRING  US. 

THIS  FACILITY'S  DETRIMENTAL  EFFECT  TO  THE 
HEALTH  OF  OUR  RESIDENTS  IS  NOT  A  SUBJECTIVE  VIEW,  BUT 
IS  SOMETHING  ON  WHICH  OUR  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 
LOCALLY  AND  EVEN  ON  A  STATE  LEVEL  WOULD 
CONCUR  THAT  THIS  WOULD  HAVE  A  NEGATIVE  EFFECT  ON 
THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  RESIDENTS  OF  LINDEN. 

MY  APPEAL  TO  YOU,  ALTHOUGH  SOMEWHAT 
EMOTIONAL  IS  MORE  FACTUAL.  WE  HAVE  SUPPLIED  THE 
FACTS  ON  WHY  THIS  PROJECT  SHOULD  NOT  BE  IN  OUR 
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CITY,  YET  WE  CANNOT  UNDERSTAND  WHY  IT  HAS 
FALLEN  ON  DEAF  EARS.  EACH  OF  YOU,  IN  YOUR 
CAPACITY,  CAN  HOPEFULLY  BRING  AN  END  TO  THIS 
NIGHTMARE — I  IMPLORE  YOU  TO  DO  SO.  WE  NEED 
YOUR  HELP— WE  NEED  YOUR  UNDERSTANDING- — WE 
NEED  YOU,  ABOVE  ALL,  TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THIS  CITY  CONTINUE  TO  EN]OY  THE 
QUALITY  OF   LIFE  THEY  SO   RICHLY  DESERVE. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Suliga. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  S.  SULIGA,  ASSEMBLYMAN,  NEW 
JERSEY  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  SuuGA.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  want  to  echo  Mayor  Gregorio's  statement 
of  our  thanks  for  your  bringing  government  to  the  people  here  in 
the  city  of  Linden. 

It  has  been  a  frustrating  battle  for  us,  and  to  have,  finally,  Fed- 
eral-level officials  take  notice  and  come  here  truly  gives  us  a  little 
reason  to  breathe  a  little  better. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  will  be  testifying  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  our  entire  legislative  team  of  Assemblyman  Neil  Cohen 
and  Senator  Ray  Lesniak. 

We  represent  not  only  Linden  but  the  cities  of  Elizabeth,  Rail- 
way, and  Roselle,  all  four  communities  that  will  be  affected  by  this 
toxic  waste  incinerator. 

The  sword  of  Damocles  continues  to  hang  over  the  city  of  Linden. 
Toxic  waste  accidents  both  at  the  plant  and  during  transportation 
can  happen,  will  happen,  and  have  happened  in  the  city  of  Linden. 

These  tapes  I  have  in  my  hand  document  the  tragic  happenings 
in  a  small  community  of  only  457  people  in  Winona,  TX:  tanker 
trucks  overturning  on  interstates  only  one-quarter-mile  from  resi- 
dents' homes,  delaying  traffic  for  hours,  dumping  toxic  chemicals 
into  the  ground,  and  the  effects  of  air  contamination  on  the  health 
of  both  the  voung  and  old  are  truly  frightening— birth  defects  de- 
scribed as  elephant  man  disease  and  unexplained  health  disorders 
are  disproportionate  to  their  very  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  tnat  these  tapes  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 

They  are  a  Dateline  investigation  in  a  hazardous  waste  facility 
in  Texas  which  only  happened  a  month  ago,  a  facility  that  shows 
documentation  of  one  of  these  facilities  and  the  effects  on  the  popu- 
lation, and  also  a  tape  of  what  happens  when  one  of  these  tankers 
actually  spill  over  on  a  roadway  called  an  interstate,  with  a  very 
similar  ramp  that  GAF  is  proposing  to  build. 

Mr.  Towns.  Without  objection,  so  ordered.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Suliga.  To  add  to  the  existing  threats  of  Linden  residents' 
safety,  a  hazardous  waste  truck  exiting  the  turnpike  on  an  elevated 
ramp  at  the  proposed  angle  of  approximately  1,500  long  and  some 
25  feet  in  the  air  which  ends  at  residences  with  children  in  the 
yards  is  unacceptable. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  ramp  runs  directly  over  the  same  pipelines 
which  exploded  in  Edison  3  months  ago  and  the  entire  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  trying  to  address  right  now. 

I  am  certain  that  trucks  returning  from  this  proposed  hazardous 
waste  incinerator  will  run  past  our  schools,  past  our  homes,  past 
our  businesses. 

The  departing  trucks,  supposedly  empty,  will  be  3-percent  full 
and  should  have  a  sticker:  empty  but  dangerous. 

You  have  mentioned  before  and  it  is  imperative  that  this  commit- 
tee consider  the  cumulative  impact  of  yet  another  waste  facility  in 
this  very  congested  area. 
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Within  Linden,  there  is  a  total  of  13  incinerators  and  various 
waste  facihties,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  Union  County  gar- 
bage incinerator,  which  is  on  our  border  and  in  Rahway;  the  Merck 
medical  and  low-level  radioactive  waste  incinerator;  Safety-Kleen, 
a  major  hazardous  waste  facility  which  already  has  a  record  of  ac- 
cidents and  one  person  died  not  a  few  months  ago  at  that  facility; 
a  transfer  station;  and  the  northeast's  largest  cogeneration  plant. 

For  the  members  of  the  committee,  I  think  it  is  important  that 
you  see  graphically  these  incinerators.  Notice  this  is  one  city.  All 
these  reof  areas  are  locations  of  incinerators.  So,  I  think  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  city  of  Linden  is  not  a  nimby. 

We  are  on  ground  zero  in  terms  of  toxic  emissions.  Enough  was 
enough  a  long  time  ago. 

Of  necessity,  a  key  Federal  concern  must  be  to  ensure  that  no 
one  area — no  one  area  becomes  a  toxic  and  garbage  waste  dump  so 
as  to  adversely  impact  on  any  group  of  residents. 

Your  committee  has  set  forth  the  very  noble  goal  to  hear  the  con- 
cerns about  health  policy. 

For  Linden,  health  policy  has  meant  watching  as  8  of  11  poten- 
tial sites  in  our  State  were  eliminated  because  of  ground  water  con- 
cerns, and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  how  the  representatives  of 
GAF  either  intentionally  misled  this  committee  or  really  do  not  un- 
derstand the  administrative  judge's  ruling. 

The  administrative  judge  found,  after  reviewing  the  site,  similar 
concerns  in  ground  water  contamination  as  at  the  other  sites,  but 
as  the  mayor  has  indicated,  why  did  the  commission  not  knock  out 
the  Linden  site? 

They  continue  to  press  for  this  site  even  though  the  1992  plan 
update  has  not  been  completed  to  show  this  need  for  incineration. 
Maybe  it  is  because,  when  a  body  is  formed,  they  feel  they  have 
to  reach  some  goal  and  are  putting  a  round  peg  in  a  square  hole. 

Today,  the  1994  plan  update  of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Facility 
Siting  Commission  demonstrates  that  generation  of  hazardous 
waste  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  declined  significantly — ^has 
declined,  not  increased. 

It  has  dropped  from  a  high  of  1,318,000  in  1990  to  1,050,000  tons 
in  1993,  a  reduction  of  20  percent.  This  downward  trend  should  be 
a  cause  of  Federal  concern  and  limitation  on  the  number  of  new  fa- 
cilities. 

In  fact,  it  is  estimated  by  the  siting  commission's  own  report  that 
a  further  reduction  of  4  to  8  percent  will  occur  each  year  through 
1995. 

The  answer  to  our  concern  is  that  Federal  oversight  is  needed, 
in  the  end,  to  protect  every  community. 

A  Federal  standard  applied  evenly  for  siting  may  be  required,  for 
you  see,  here  in  New  Jersey,  there  is  a  set  of  rules  for  siting  a  haz- 
ardous waste  incinerator  for  566  municipalities  and  a  totally  dif- 
ferent set  of  rules  for  the  community  where  you  hold  this  hearing 
today. 

I  thank  you  for  your  concern  on  this  vital  issue.  [Applause.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Suliga  follows:] 
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Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  address  the  Human  Resources  and 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub-Committee.  The  sword  of  damocles 
continues  to  hang  over  the  City  of  Linden.  Toxic  waste  accidents,  both 
at  the  plant  and  during  transportation,  can  happen,  will  happen  and  have 
happened  in  the  City  of  Linden.  These  tapes  I  have  in  my  hand  document 
the  tragic  happenings  in  a  small  community  of  only  457  people  in  Winona 
Texas.  Tanker  trucks  overturning  on  interstates  only  a  quarter  mile  from 
resident's  homes,  delaying  traffic  for  hours,  dumping  toxic  chemicals  into 
the  ground  and  the  effects  of  air  contamination  on  the  health  of  both  the 
young  and  old  are  truly  frightening.  Birth  defects,  described  as  "elephant 
man"  disease  and  unexplained  health  disorders  are  disproportionate  to  the 
very  population. 

To  add  to  the  existing  threats  of  Linden  residents  safety,  a  hazardous 
waste  truck  exiting  the  turnpike  on  an  elevated  ramp  at  the  proposed  angle 
of  approximately  1 ,500  feet  long  and  some  25  feet  in  the  air  which  ends  at 
residences  with  children  in  the  yards  is  unacceptable.  It  is  ironic  that  this 
ramp  runs  directly  over  the  same  pipelines  which  exploded  in  Edison  three 
months  ago.  I  feel  certain  the  trucks  returning  from  this  proposed 
Hazardous  Waste  Incinerator  will  run  past  our  schools,  past  our  homes  and 
past  our  businesses.  The  departing  trucks,  though  supposedly  empty,  will 
be  3%  full  and  should  have  a  sticker  -  EMPTY  BUT  DANGEROUS. 

It  is  imperative  for  this  Committee  to  consider  the  cumulative  impact 
of  yet  another  waste  facility  in  this  very  congested  area.  Within  Linden  we 
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have  a  total  of  1 4  incinerators  and  various  waste  facilities,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  Union  County  Garbage  Incinerator  on  our  border  line,  the 
Merck  Medical  and  low  level  radioactive  waste  incinerator,  Safety  Kleen  - 
Major  Hazardous  Waste  Facility,  a  transfer  station  and  the  northeast's 
largest  co-generation  plant.  Its  obvious  the  City  of  Linden  is  not  a  NYMBY. 
We  are  at  ground  zero  in  terms  of  toxic  emissions.  Enough  was  enough  a 
long  time  ago.  Of  necessity,  a  key  federal  concern  must  be  to  insure  that 
no  one  area  becomes  a  toxic  and  garbage  waste  dump  site,  so  as  to 
adversely  impact  on  any  group  of  residents. 

Your  Committee  has  set  forth  as  a  goal  to  hear  concerns  about 
health  policy.  For  Linden,  health  policy  has  meant  watching  as  8  of  1 1 
potential  sites  in  our  state  were  eliminated  because  of  ground  water 
concerns.  An  Administrative  Law  Judge  reviewing  the  siting  found  similar 
concerns  at  the  Linden  site.  Yet  the  Hazardous  Waste  Siting  Commission 
arbitrarily  rejected  that  concern,  and  continues  to  press  for  a  site  in  Linden, 
even  though  the  1992  plan  update  to  show  the  need  for  the  incinerator  was 
never  completed. 

Today,  the  1994  plan  update  of  the  Hazardous  Waste  Facilities  Siting 
Commission  demonstrates  the  generation  of  hazardous  waste  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  has  declined  significantly.  It  has  dropped  from  a  high  of 
1,318,000  tons  in  1990  to  1,050,000  in  1993  -  a  reduction  of  20%.  This 
downward  trend,  should  be  a  cause  of  Federal  concern,  and  limitation  on 
the   number  of  new  facilities.      In  fact,   it  is  estimated    by  the  siting 
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commission's  own  report  that  a  further  reduction  of  4-8%  will  occur  each 
year  through  1 995. 

The  answer  to  our  concern  is  that  Federal  oversight  is  needed.  In 
the  end,  to  protect  every  community,  a  Federal  Standard  applied  evenly  for 
siting  is  required.  For  you  see  here  in  New  Jersey,  there  is  a  set  of  rules 
for  siting  a  hazardous  waste  incinerator  for  566  municipalities  and  a  totally 
different  set  of  rules  for  the  community  where  you  hold  this  hearing  today. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  of  this  very  vital  issue. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Mayor  Kennedy. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  KENNEDY,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF  RAHWAY 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman. 

I  am  not  an  environmental  expert  nor  a  health  expert,  and  I  can 
tell  you,  in  my  4  short  years  in  office,  that  is  probably  the  best  ad- 
vantage that  I  have.  I  have  yet  to  be  in  a  room  where  they  have 
agreed  on  anything. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  handling  of  haz- 
ardous waste.  This  is  an  issue  that  needs  to  be  addressed  at  the 
Federal  level. 

The  question  is  how  to  handle  this  hazardous  waste,  and  Chair- 
man Towns,  I  think  your  opinion  of  a  moratorium  is  probably  the 
most  logical  thing  that  we  can  do. 

Both  experts  did  agree  on  one  thing.  They  agreed  that  more  data 
is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  determination  whether  or  not  this 
is  a  health  and  safety  issue  or  not. 

We  live  in  a  society  today  that  is  certainly  chemically  dependent. 
There  needs  to  be  a  national  policy  to  work  away  from  this  depend- 
ency, and  this  raises  serious  concerns  and  an  issue  of  density  and 
property  values. 

This  area  is  certainly  the  most  dense  area  in  the  entire  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  it  seems  ludicrous  to  put  a  transpor- 
tation risk  in  our  lap. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  on  flow 
control,  this  raises  the  most  serious  of  all  questions  that  need  to 
be  answered. 

What  is  the  effect  going  to  be?  We  know  that  this  can  greatly  af- 
fect the  ability  to  recycle,  as  well  as  incineration  of  municipal  solid 
waste. 

We  are  at  a  crucial  point  here  where  there  are  basically  two  is- 
sues at  hand.  One  is  a  national  need  to  deal  with  this  situation, 
and  the  second  is  the  siting. 

The  difference  between  the  Rahway  facility  and  this  facility  cur- 
rently is  one  of  time.  There  are  no  signed  contracts  at  this  point, 
where  in  our  case  we  had  been  under  that  pressure. 

There  is  a  need  to  stop  this,  and  the  only  way  to  stop  this  is  not 
necessarily  through  the  Congress  but  right  here  in  Union  County. 

I  challenge  our  own  Senator  Frank  McDermott,  who  heads  up 
the  turnpike  authority,  to  deal  with  the  single  issue  that  can  crush 
this  project,  which  is  the  ramp.  With  the  help  of  the  (Governor,  [ap- 
plause] Senator  McDermott  has  all  the  power  and  all  the  cards  to 
do  so.  I  think  we  should  all  call  upon  him. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kennedy  follows:] 
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Statement  by  Rahway  Mayor  James  Kennedy 
House  Human  Resources  and  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee  Hearing 

August  8,  1994 

Linden  City  Hall 

Linden,  New  Jersey 

The  proposed  plan  by  the  GAF  Corporation  to  build  a  hazardous  waste  incinerator  in 
Linden,  less  than  2  miles  from  the  Rahway  border,  raises  valid  concerns  for  the  residents  of  my 
City.  Many  Rahway  citizens  have  approached  me  over  the  years  stating  their  opposition  to  the 
GAF  facility,  and  I,  too,  share  their  concern. 

An  issue  that  has  come  up  in  the  past  and  will  be  coming  up  in  the  future  has  been  "quality 
of  life."  Sure,  it's  a  vague  term,  but  it  holds  real  meaning  for  the  residents  of  Rahway  and  Linden. 
We  already  have  enough  heavy  trucks  roaring  through  our  City  at  all  hours.  The  congestion  on 
Route  1  and  our  major  roads  in  Rahway  is  horrendous,  resulting  in  dirty  air  laden  with  ozone  and 
hydrocarbons.  I  don't  think  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  GAF  burner  will  add  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  Rahway;  it  is  a  detriment  to  the  well-being  of  our  City's  taxpayers  who  feel  that 
they  have  had  enough  traffic,  enough  noise  and  enough  pollution. 

Adding  to  this  is  the  ever-present  issue  of  property  values.  As  taxpayers  who  are 
concerned  about  the  value  of  their  hard-earned  property  and  the  burden  of  property  taxes,  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  opposition  to  this  facility  because  I  am  fearful  that  its  siting  and  operation 
will  significantly  impact  the  property  values  of  Rahway's  homeowners,  business  owners  and 
tenants  worried  about  many  of  the  unpleasant  products  of  decaying  neighborhoods  in  the  shadow 
of  a  hazardous  waste  incinerator  and  the  truck  traffic  it  would  produce. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  we  must  draw  up  a  comprehensive  plan  to  safely 
dispose  of  our  hazardous  waste.  For  better  or  for  worse,  Americans  are  not  willing  to  give  up  our 
"chemical  dependent"  lifestyle  of  modem  necessities  and  conveniences.  However,  we  must  stop 
disposing  of  our  harmful  chemical  waste  in  leaky  landfills  or  unregulated  burners  and  devise  a 
sensible,  long-term  solution  to  this  nagging  issue.  I'm  not  sure  if  an  incinerator  such  as  this 
proposed  GAF  one  is  the  best  solution  to  our  hazardous  waste  disposal  problems.  What  I  am 
sure  is  that  this  City  of  Linden  and  this  area  of  Eastern  Union  County  are  not  the  proper  sites  for 
such  a  liability.  I  respectfially  request  that  you,  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  and  the 
Hazardous  Waste  Siting  Commission,  scrap  the  plans  by  the  GAF  Corporation  to  build  this 
facility  in  this  area.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Because  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  we  can  only  have  the  members 
who  have  been  notified  to  be  witnesses,  but  I  certainly  would  like 
to  acknowledge  Neil  Cohen  again,  who  is  up  front  here. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  solid  waste  committee  for  the  State  as- 
sembly, and  I  would  just  say  that,  in  the  questioning  and  answer- 
ing, you  certainly  can  consult  with  your  assembly  person,  but  those 
are  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Thank  you. 

Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Mayor — ^I  was  looking  at  this  ad,  and  it  said  that 
this  is  really  a  great  thing  for  Linden,  because  you  are  going  to  get 
some  additional  money. 

Now,  if  you  had  the  choice  between  the  health  of  your  people  or 
some  additional  money  to  reduce  or  stabilize  the  tax  base— ;-we  all 
know  that  we  want  to  bring  taxes  down  and  all  that — what  is  your 
decision  on  that? 

Mr.  Gregorio.  There  is  not  even  the  slightest  doubt  of  my  deci- 
sion, Congressman.  Without  the  health  of  our  children  and  our 
families,  we  have  nothing. 

You  can  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world  and  have  a  serious  con- 
genital defect  that  would  rob  you  of  your  money  and  enjoyment — 
particularly  with  no  health  plan  that  would  cover  it.  We  would 
have  to  sell  our  houses  and  do  everything  to  try  to  pay  for  it.  So, 
there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  big  question  is  really  why  put  it  here  when  we  have  so  many 
already?  We  know  that  we  are  in  an  area  that  has  a  very  high  rate 
of  cancer  already,  and  to  add  to  that  iust  seems  ridiculous.  So,  we 
are  asking  for  your  help,  and  I  hope  that  you  can  do  something  for 
us. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  I  noticed — I  just  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ad — ^that  they  had  nerve  enough — GAF  had  nerve  enough  to  criti- 
cize you  for  using  some  taxpayers'  money  to  hire  lawyers  to  fight 
this  to  protect  the  people. 

Let  me  compliment  you  for  doing  that,  and  I  think  the  people  de- 
serve  

Mr.  Gregorio.  Congressman,  we  spent  close  to  $800,000  of  our 
taxpayers'  money,  and  I  have  not  received  one  complaint  about  it. 
So,  that  shows  you  how  the  people  of  Linden  feel  about  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Tiiank  you  very  much. 

Many  of  the  incinerator  proponents  claim  that  jobs  will  result 
fi*om  the  proposed  project. 

Once  again,  do  you  feel  that  the  potential  gain  of  jobs — construc- 
tion jobs  and  some  permanent  jobs— outweighs  the  health  problems 
and  also  the  potential  devaluation  of  property  if  this  additional  in- 
cinerator is  put  in,  and  any  of  you  certainly  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Gregorio.  Well,  you  know,  I  have  been  mayor  for  23  years. 
I  was  mayor  when  we  nad  a  daytime  population  of  over  100,000. 
Every  plant  was  hustling  and  bustling.  We  had  three  sets  of  work 
hours  at  General  Motors.  Exxon  was  going  full-blast. 

It  seems  that  now  we  are  paying  the  price  for  those  things  that 
should  have  been  watched  a  little  closer. 

So,  perhaps  we  have  to  get  used  to  a  little  less  employment,  but 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  important  than  the  health 
of  our  people.  That  is  what  we  have  to  strive  for.  [Applause.] 
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Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Suliga,  if  the  facility  is  not  built,  what  would  be 
the  result  on  the  State  of  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Suliga.  Congressman,  I  think  that  is  an  important  concern, 
not  only  as  a  representative  of  this  district  but  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  entire  State. 

As  I  review  the  annual  report  of  the  siting  commission  and  we 
see  what  has  happened  in  the  last  10  years  since  this  process  start- 
ed, the  actual  amount  of  hazardous  waste  generated  has  decreased. 

On  top  of  the  decrease  of  hazardous  waste,  it  has  forced  compa- 
nies to  utilize  other  safer  avenues.  It  is  apparent,  over  the  last  10 
years,  we  have  handled  our  hazardous  waste  problem. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  if  GAFs  project  does  not  go  forward, 
it  does  not  impact  on  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It  impacts  on  GAF. 
[Applause.] 

Additionally,  if  the  project  does  not  go  forward,  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Siting  Commission,  since  they  did  not  site  a  site  will  have 
"failed." 

So,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned — and  the  documentation  I  have 
read — and  the  state  of  the  State  right  now  concerning  hazardous 
waste — there  would  be  no  negative  impact  on  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 

We  have  been  told  that  traffic  accidents  at  hazardous  waste  fa- 
cilities are  isolated  incidents,  they  are  very  rare,  they  claim.  How 
would  you  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Gregorio.  Well,  I  would  respond  to  it  by  bringing  up  some- 
thing that  happened  not  too  long  ago. 

Less  than  a  half  mile  from  that  facility,  there  was  a  severe  acci- 
dent with  a  tank  truck  that  exploded  and  burned.  Fortunately,  it 
was  not  hazardous  waste,  but  it  could  have  been.  Those  things — 
you  never  know  when  they  are  going  to  happen. 

There  was  just  a  train — a  burning  train  that  tore  through  half 
a  town,  the  explosion  in  Edison.  These  things  seem  to  be  happening 
more  and  more  often. 

As  you  mentioned,  Congressman,  the  railroad,  which  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  safest  modes  of  transportation,  they  have  had  a  se- 
ries of  accidents  recently,  and  you  only  need  one.  So,  we  are  not 
willing  to  take  that  chance. 

As  Mr.  Suliga  stated,  it  is  not  going  to  damage  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  it  is  not  going  to  damage  the  county  of  Union,  and  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  damage  Linden  if  we  do  not  have  a  hazardous  waste 
incinerator  in  town.  It  will  damage  GAF. 

By  the  way,  they  have — I  think  we  have  someone  here  who  used 
to  work  down  there  and  can  tell  you  the  poisons  that  are  in  that 
ground.  Although  the  other  witnesses  said  that  cleanup  has  start- 
ed, we  have  no  proof  that  anything  has  been  started  down  there. 

I  would  like  to  know,  if  it  has  started,  what  they  have  done  up 
to  this  date,  because  how  many  years  has  it  been  since  they  have 
been  ordered  to  start  cleaning  it  up? 

Mr.  SuUGA.  Like  the  mayor  said,  all  they  have  done  is  the  super- 
ficial startup.  The  actual  taking  away  the  dirt,  which  is  the  expen- 
sive portion,  where  you  have  to  take  away  this  dirt  and  treat  it, 
that  has  not  been  done. 
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It  is  easy — we  have  taken  our  experts  that  the  city  and  mayor 
hired — our  experts  took  test  borings  as  part  of  the  process.  So,  that 
is  not  remediation,  and  that  is  what  GAF  is  claiming  is  remedi- 
ation. So,  it  is  not  happening. 

Mr.  Gregorio.  You  asked  before,  Congressman,  about  jobs.  We 
are  taking  a  different  tactic  now.  We  are  not  going  after  chemical 
companies  and  oil  compginies,  but  we  are  attracting  very  many 
commercial  companies  that  are  interested  in  this  area — the  demo- 
graphics evidently  are  great. 

So,  there  are  a  lot  of  commercial  people  who  are  willing  to  come 
back  into  Linden  to  build  their  stores  and  their  jobs  and  their  ho- 
tels, and  that  is  where  we  are  going  to  get  the  jobs  from,  and  that 
certainly  is  a  little  clegmer  than  a  toxic  waste  incinerator.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  ask — ^Mayor  Kennedy,  you  have  just  been  the  recipient  of 
a  solid  waste  incinerator.  Has  that  greatly  improved  the  employ- 
ment in  Rahway? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  by  no  means. 

The  employment  issue  is  something  that  certainly  should  not 
even  be  considered. 

There  are  probably  more  jobs  available  on  the  environmental 
cleanup  side  in  dealing  with  New  Jersey  than  there  would  be  from 
the  type  of  jobs  that  are  involved  in  construction  and  the  perma- 
nent use  of  a  facility  such  as  this. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you. 

I  see  my  time  has  expired,  but  let  me  also  commend  Assembly- 
man Suliga  for  a  resolution  that  you  have  introduced  in  the  State 
assembly  limiting  the  interstate  shipment  of  hazardous  waste,  and 
I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  that  resolution,  and  I  know  you 
are  happy  to  have  the  support  of  Assemblyman  Cohen.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  just  raise  one  little 
question  with  you:  I  have  legislation  which  Congressman  Payne  is 
a  cosponsor  of,  an  incinerator  moratorium  it  is  called,  and  I  would 
like  to  get  your  views. 

I  know  Mayor  Kennedy  indicated  the  fact  that  he  would  support 
a  moratorium.  I  would  like  to  get  your  views  on  that,  as  well. 

Mr.  Gregorio.  Well,  I  think  that  is  the  most  sensible  thing  to 
do.  What  is  the  rush?  I  mean  there  is  no  great  need. 

There  is  nobody  suffering  because  they  do  not  have  another  toxic 
waste  incinerator,  but  there  would  be  a  lot  of  people  suffering  if  we 
did  something  too  quickly  and  then  proved  that  it  caused  abnormal 
children  or  something  like  that.  So,  wait. 

I  say  we  ought  to  have  a  moratorium  of  about  10  years.  I  would 
feel  pretty  good  with  that  or  maybe  something  longer,  but  waiting 
for  the  proof  is  the  most  sensible  thing  to  do,  and  if  you  need  some 
resolutions  from  cities  or  towns  in  Union  County,  we  will  get  to 
work  on  that  right  away. 

Mr.  Towns.  That  would  help.  Appreciate  it.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Just  a  quick  comment  on  the  moratorium. 

In  the  situation  of  municipal  solid  waste,  there  was  a  morato- 
rium. 
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Although  the  results  may  not  have  come  out  perfectly  for  every- 
one involved,  there  were  good  things  that  came  out  of  that  morato- 
rium in  the  case  of  additional  recycling  efforts  and  siting  issues 
that  were  very  important  to  the  whole  process. 

So,  I  think  that,  if  nothing  else,  a  moratorium  will  certainly  open 
up  a  great  deal  of  dialog  that  is  surely  needed. 

Mr.  Towns.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  your  testimony.  You  have 
been  extremely  helpful,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  fur- 
ther as  we  work  to  bring  about  safety  for  our  people.  I  think  that 
is  so  important.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  [Applause.] 

Our  fourth  and  final  panel  are  Ms.  Ann  Parker,  Concerned  Citi- 
zens of  Union  County — come  to  the  witness  table — ^Tom  Stefanick, 
retired  former  DuPont  worker;  Neil  Boyle,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Building  Trades;  and  Ms.  Bea  Bemzott,  environmental  ac- 
tivist. [Applause.] 

Let  me  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  witness  table,  and  why  don't 
we  begin  with  Ms.  Ann  Parker,  Concerned  Citizens  of  Union  Coun- 

ty? 

STATEMENT  OF  ANN  PARKER,  CONCERNED  CITIZENS  OF 

UNION  COUNTY 

Ms.  Parker.  Good  morning,  gentlemen. 

First  of  all,  may  I  commend  you  on  having  this  hearing.  I  just 
wish  this  type  interest  could  have  been  shown  before  the  norrible 
incinerator  was  ever  placed  in  the  citv  of  Rah  way. 

Placement  of  the  proposed  hazardous  waste  incinerator  on  the 
former  GAP  site  would  be  most  unwise  for  many  reasons. 

It  has  been  documented  that  the  ozone  concentration  is  ex- 
tremely high  in  the  Newark,  Elizabeth,  Rahway,  and  Linden  areas, 
the  total  area  being  one  of  the  most  heavily  populated  in  the  State. 

Scientific  evidence  abounds  which  shows  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween the  high  ozone  level  and  the  sharp  increase  in  the  cases  of 
childhood  asthma  and  other  respiratory  illnesses. 

This  area — ^Linden,  in  particular — ^has  more  than  its  share  of  oil 
tanks,  smoke  stacks,  chemical  plants,  vehicular  traffic  from  the 
turnpike  and  Highway  1,  and  therefore,  pollution. 

Linden  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  towns  in  the  State, 
about  37,000  people  I  understand.  I  have  been  told  also  that  the 
residential  area  at  Tremley  is  heavily  populated. 

Placing  the  incinerator  here  follows  the  national  pattern  of  siting 
negative  facilities  such  as  this  in  minority  or  economically  deprived 
areas. 

Some  of  these  placements  are  guilty  of  environmental  racism. 
This  is  true  in  Rahway,  Chicago,  Texas,  all  across  our  Nation.  This 
is  a  deplorable  situation. 

The  Hazardous  Waste  Siting  Commission  rejected  a  site  in  Cum- 
berland County,  near  the  Maurice  River,  due  to  concerns  that  a 
hazardous  waste  incinerator  might  harm  the  State's  last  two  pairs 
of  bald  eagles. 

It  seems  the  commission  is  saying  it  will  not  sacrifice  the  bald 
eagles,  but  is  all  right  to  endanger  the  lives  of  thousemds  of  hu- 
mans. Save  the  eagles,  yes,  but  let  us  save  humanity  first.  [Ap- 
plause.] 
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The  flyers  and  newspaper  ads  put  out  in  favor  of  the  incinerator 
call  for  a  "state-of-the-art"  facility.  Let  me  tell  you  of  another  state- 
of-the-art  incinerator  now  operating  in  Rahway. 

Ogden  Martin  planned  on  installing  dangerous  anhydrous  ammo- 
nia tanks  just  150  feet  from  the  JFK  Youth  Center.  The  incinerator 
began  operating  in  February  of  this  year  without  mercury  controls 
or  charcoal  scrubbers. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Bob  Carson  and  other  concerned 
citizens  of  Union  County,  less  dangerous  aqueous  ammonia  tanks 
were  installed  and  temporary  mercury  controls  are  now  in  place. 

State-of-the-art  is  not  always  utilized  or  always  safe. 

Tests  show  the  grounds  at  this  site  are  very  heavily  contami- 
nated with  mercury.  Mercury  can  cause  damage  to  the  central 
nervous  system,  birth  defects,  and  cancer. 

If  the  facility  is  built,  mercury  contamination  will  be  spread  as 
it  adheres  to  the  workers'  shoes  and  truck  tires.  This  site  should 
be  cleaned  up  before  anything  else  is  ever  constructed  here. 

We  were  told  in  Rahway  that  our  taxes  would  decrease  when  the 
incinerator  went  on-line.  Actually,  the  total  taxes  we  paid  the  first 
of  this  month  were  sharply  higher  than  they  were  before  the  incin- 
erator began  operating. 

On  June  22nd  of  this  year,  around  midnight,  there  was  a  huge 
roaring  steam  explosion  at  the  Rahway  incinerator. 

The  fear  and  confusion  experienced  ]^  the  citizens  as  they  were 
awakened  by  the  sound  were  horrible.  Of  course,  those  living  with- 
in a  few  blocks  of  the  incinerator  were  more  alarmed  and  fright- 
ened than  others. 

This  was  one  of  those  incidents  that  was  not  supposed  to  happen, 
but  it  did.  Accidents  do  happen. 

In  addition  to  the  already  heavy  truck  traffic  near  the  inciner- 
ator, citizens  now  are  faced  with  many  smelly  leaking  garbage 
trucks. 

I  am  sure  any  prospective  buyer  of  a  home  in  this  area  would 
think  many  times  before  deciding  to  live  in  an  area  where  he  would 
be  subjected  to  these  life-threatening,  man-made  problems  which  so 
negatively  affect  the  quality  of  life. 

The  long-term  goals  of  the  waste  management  policy  should  be 
the  reduction  of  hazardous  waste  so  that  facilities  such  as  this 
planned  one  would  not  be  necessary,  or  if  the  need  exists — and 
there  is  some  doubt  regarding  this — ^they  should  be  built  in  much 
less  populated  areas  using  very  stringent  controls. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  ^  sincerely  hope  that  Linden 
will  not  ma^e  the  same  terrible  mistake  that  Rahway  made  by 
having  an  incinerator  placed  within  its  borders.  [Applause.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Parker  follows:] 
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STATEMENT 
By  Ann  Parker 


Placement  of  the  proposed  hazardous  waste  incinerator  on  the 
former  G.A.F.  site  would  be  most  unwise  for  many  reasons. 

It  has  been  documented  that  the  ozone  concentration  is  extremely 
high  in  the  Newark,  Elizabeth,  Linden  and  Rahway  areas,  the  total 
area  being  one  of  the  most  heavily  populated  in  the  state. 
Scientific  evidence  eibounds  which  shows  a  direct  correlation 
between  the  high  ozone  level  eind  the  sharp  increase  in  the  cases 
of  childhood  asthma  emd  other  respiratory  illnesses. 

This  area.  Linden  in  particular,  has  more  than  its  share  of  oil 
tanks,  smokestacks,  chemical  plants,  vehicular  traffic  from  the 
Turnpike  and  Highway  1,  and  therefore,  pollution. 


Linden  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
aOxjut  37,.000  people 
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Placing  the  incinerator  here  follows  the  national  pattern  of 
siting  negative  facilities  such  as  this  in  minority  or 
economically  deprived  areas.  Some  of  these  placements  are  guilty 
of  environmental  racism.  This  is  true  in  Rahway,  Chicago,  Texas, 
all  across  our  nation.   This  is  a  deploredJle  situation. 

The  Hazardous  Waste  Siting  Commission  rejected  a  site  in 
Cumberland  County  near  the  Maurice  River  due  to  concerns  that  a 
hazardous  waste  incinerator  might  harm  the  state's  last  2  pairs 
of  Bald  Eagles!  It  seems  the  commission  is  saying  it  will  not 
sacrifice  the  Bald  Eagles,  but  it  is  all  right  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  humans.  Save  the  eagles  -  yes  -  but  let's 
save  humanity  first! 

The  flyers  and  newspaper  ads  put  out  in  favor  of  the  incinerator 
call  for  a  "state  of  the  art"  facility.  Let  me  tell  you  of 
another  "state  of  the  art"  incinerator  now  operating  in  Rahway. 
Ogden  Martin  plemned  on  installing  dangerous  anhydrous  euomonia 
tanks  just  150  feet  fSta  the  J.F.K.  Youth  Center.  The 
incinerator  began  operating  in  February  of  this  year  without 
mercury  controls  or  charcoal  scrubbers  Now,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Bob  Carson  and  the  other  Concerned  Citizens  of  Union 
County,  less  dangerous  aqueous  ammonia  tanks  were  installed  and 
temporary  mercury  controls  are  now  in  place.  State  of  the  art  is 
not  always  utilized,  or  always  safe. 
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Tests  show  the  grounds  at  this  site  are  very  heavily  contaminated 
with  mercury.  Mercury  can  cause  dcunage  to  the  central  nervous 
system,  birth  defects,  and  cancer.  If  the  facility  is  built, 
mercury  contamination  will  be  spread  as  it  adheres  to  the 
workers'  shoes  and  truck  tires.  This  site  should  be  cleaned  up 
before  anything  else  is  ever  constructed  here. 

We  were  told  in  Reihway  that  our  taxes  would  decrease  when  the 
incinerator  went  on  line.  Actually,  the  total  taxes  we  paid  the 
first  of  this  month  were  sharply  higher  than  they  were  before  the 
incinerator  begem  operating. 

On  June  22nd  of  this  year,  around  midnight,  there  was  a  huge, 
roaring,  steeun  explosion  at  the  Reihway  incinerator.  The  fear  and 
confusion  experienced  by  the  citizens  as  they  were  awakened  by 
this  sound  were  horrible.  Of  course,  those  living  within  a  few 
blocks  of  the  incinerator  were  more  alarmed  and  frightened  than 
others.  This  was  one  of  those  incidents  that  wasn't  supposed  to 
happen,  but  it  did.   Accidents  do  happen! 

In  addition  to  the  already  heavy  truck  traffic  near  the 
incinerator,  citizens  now  are  faced  with  many  smelly,  leaking 
garbage  trucks.  I  am  sure  any  prospective  buyer  of  a  home  in 
this  area  would  think  many  times  before  deciding  to  live  in  an 
area  where  he  would  be  subjected  to  these  life  threatening,  man- 
made  problems  which  so  negatively  affect  the  quality  of  life. 

The  long-term  goals  of  the  waste  management  policy  should  be  the 
reduction  of  hazardous  waste,  so  that  facilities  such  as  this 
planned  one  would  not  be  necessary.  Or,  if  the  need  exists,  and 
there  is  some  doubt  regarding  this,  they  should  be  built  in  much 
less  populated  areas  using  very  stringent  controls. 
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Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much. 
You  may  continue. 

STATEMENT  OF  NEBL  P.  BOYLE,  PRESmENT,  NEW  JERSEY 
BUILDING  TRADES  COUNCIL,  AND  BUSINESS  AGENT,  LOCAL 
675,  UNION  COUNTY 

Mr.  Boyle.  Grood  morning,  Congressman,  and  thank  you  for  pro- 
viding me  this  opportunity  to  testify  today. 

My  name  is  Neil  P.  Boyle,  and  I  am  the  president  of  the  Eliza- 
beth and  Vicinity  Building  Trades  Council,  also  known  as  the 
Union  County  Building  Trades  Council,  and  not  the  New  Jersey 
State  Building  Trades  Council.  I  am  a  vice  president  of  that  coun- 
cil. 

The  Elizabeth  or  Union  County  Building  Trades  Council  is  made 
up  of  18  separate  local  unions  representing  12,000  tradesmen,  a 
majority  of  whom  live  and  raise  their  families  in  Union  County. 

We  have  followed  this  project  for  several  years,  attending  presen- 
tations given  by  GAF  and  the  Hazardous  Waste  Facilities  Siting 
Commission  hearings.  We  have  listened  to  testimony  from  experts 
and  nonexperts. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  GAF  Corp.  has  met  or  surpassed  all  re- 
quirements set  forth  by  the  administrative  law  judge,  the  siting 
commission,  the  State  and  Federal  Government. 

If  any  of  the  agencies  involved  had  any  doubt  about  the  safety 
and  health  risks  of  this  site,  the  project  would  not  have  advanced 
this  far. 

New  Jersey  is  currently  disposing  of  its  hazardous  waste  by  ship- 
ping it  to  other  States'  incinerators.  We  are,  at  the  same  time, 
shipping  our  industrial  jobs  out  of  the  State  along  with  our  waste. 

This  facility  will  be  located  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  90  percent 
of  the  hazardous  waste-producing  companies  in  New  Jersey,  pro- 
viding them  with  an  environmentally  safe  and  economically  viable 
means  of  disposal. 

We  as  the  Building  Trades  Council  have  assessed  this  project  to 
be  safe  and  much  needed. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Boyle  follows:] 
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nrazMowr  or  nzL  lOnB 


tmhkVzoMa  lUBooMMzmi  or  vhi  oomzvm  oai 
mom  msni  lotifli  or  mpbm— n«ivit 

Good  Bomin?  and  thank  you  for  providing  oa  with  tha 
opportunity  to  tastlffy.  My  naaa  la  Hall  Boyla  and  Z  as  tha 
Praaldant  of  tha  Nav  Jaraay  Building  Tradaa  and  Bualnaaa  Agent  of 
Local  675,  Union  County.  Z  rapraaant  (  ) »  I  aa 

hara  today  to  aaaura  tha  congraaalonaX  auhooaoalttaa  that  tha 
basardoua  vaata  facility  that  la  balng  prc^oaad  by  ga7  will  ba 
built  by  quallfladr  axparlancad,  profaaalonal  tradaaaan  and 
craftaaan. 

Wa  ara  axparta  In  our  akllla  aa  wall  aa  aafaty  bacauaa  our 
llvallhood  and  our  llvaa  dapand  upon  tha  quality  va  bring  to  tha 
job.  union  tradaaaan  ara  tralnad  In  OSKA  ragulatlona  and  a  four 
yaar  apprantlcaahlp  to  anaura  that  aaoh  projaot  la  dona  aafaly  and 
profaaalonally.  I  llva,  %R>rk  and  ralsa  ny  family  In  union  County. 
Tha  workara  z  raiHrasent  llva,  work  and  raiaa  thair  f aalllaa  In 
union  County.  Wa  vlll  not  ja^ardlse  our  haalth  for  joba.  In  fact 
va  vlll  anaura  our  haalth  and  joba  throuc^  building  tha  aoat 
tacbnologloally  advanoad  hasardoua  wasta  Ihclnarator  In  tha  vorld. 
Wa  know  va  can  aafaly  build  tha  prcpoaad  OAT  Inolnarator. 


Wa  ara  not  tha  axparta  In  tha  flald  of  dataralnlng  tha  aafaty 
of  tha  daalgn,  that  la  tha  raaponalblllty  of  tha  SPA  and  DEP.  TVhat 
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•afaly  with  ■tat«-of-th«-«rt  taohnology.  othar  aicperta  mutih  as 
Admlnistrativ*  Lav  Jadg*  Lavary  and  Tha  Nav  Jersay  Hasardoua  Wasta 
Siting  Ccnaiaaion  hava  alraady  datarainad  that  tha  sita  and  tha 
facility  ara  vail  vithin  all  safety  oritaria.  If  thay  had  any  douJit 
about  tha  aafaty  and  haalth  riaks  of  this  aita,  tha  projact  vould 
not  hava  adTane*d  this  far.  What  I  aak  you  nov  ia,  "Hov  is  ir«v 
Jarsay  currantly  disposing  of  her  hazardous  vasta?**  I'll  tell  you.  <■ 
«a  ara  ahipping  oar  vasta  out  to  other  state 'a  incinerators*  We 
ara  at  the  saae  tlse  ahipping  our  industrial  jobe  out  of  the  state 
vlth  it.  This  facility  will  be  located  within  a  50  aile  radius  of 
ninety  percent  of  the  haiardoua  waste  producing  coapanias  in  Vev 
Jereey,  providing  then  vith  a  enviranaentally  aafe,  and 
eooaioaicelly  viable  aeans  of  dispoaal. 

As  a  local  Labor  imion  leader,  representing  thousands  of 
akilled  varkara  fro  ell  over  industrial  Vortheast  Hew  Jersey,  I 
vheleheartedly  ooaadt  our  siq^ort  to  the  ooapletion  of  this 
project.  X  have  followed  this  project  for  several  yeara.  I  have 
set  through  presentations  tvom  <MF.  Z  have  attended  Hasardoua  Waste 
Pnoilities  Siting  rn— ission  hearings.  I  hava  listened  to  testiaony 
frm  experts  and  aoo-eiq)erts.  I  aa  satisfied  that  OAF  has  net  or 
surpassed  ell  requiraiMnts  set  forth  by  the  Metnistrativa  Lev 
Jttdge,  the  Siting  Oaeaiasion  and  by  tha  Nev  Jersey  and  Federal 
I.  What  Z  have  realised  is  that  OAF  ia  not  the  problaa. 
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>r«r  JarMy.      I  lMv«  •Ise  r««ll>«d  th*l£  th«r«  is  alvays  «  ■■■11 
group  of  pMpl*  nho  fight  ma  propoMd   indiutrial   dAvalopMnt 
pro j sot.     w«  cciuiot  puidar  to  th«  MetraaiistB  for«v«r.     Tl»«  stats 
Labor  UhioM  h«v«  a«a«M«l  thl«  project  and  strongly  boliava  it  ia 
•afa.    Wa   auat   aova   thia   projact   forward   and   Mka   union   County 
▼iabla  again. 
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Mr,  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEATRICE  BERNZOTT,  DIRECTOR,  NEW 

JERSEY  CONCERN 

Ms.  Bernzott.  I  am  Beatrice  Bemzott,  director  of  New  Jersey 
Concern.  I  have  a  couple  of  concerns  I  would  like  to  address  before 
I  go  into  my  prepared  text,  if  I  may. 

The  former  mayor  was  attacking  GAF,  trying  to  get  declared  a 
Superfund  site.  It  is  completely  contaminated  with  mercury. 

So,  I  felt  that  his  remarks  about  the  doctor's  study  around  the 
Superfund  site  were  completely  out  of  order.  He  was  basically  ad- 
mitting that  Superfund  sites  create  these  health  problems  when 
they  are  sitting  on  one. 

The  other  thing  is  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  do  not  have  any 
kind  of  racist  problem  even  with  the  State  here,  but  we  have  one 
that  is  worse.  It  is  elitism. 

The  Hazardous  Waste  Commission,  as  you  seemed  to  be  hinting 
out,  were  definitely  fi-om  out  of  town,  so  far  out  of  town  that  one 
of  them  has  a  home  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  the  others  are  in 
Cherry  Hill,  great  high-rent  districts. 

Our  area  is  not  represented  at  all.  That  commission  does  not  rep- 
resent the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  had  a  little  trouble  coming  up  with  something  that  would  not 
be  covered  by  everybody  else.  The  other  point  I  want  to  make  very 
quickly  is  all  of  the  previous  people  that  are  professionals  and  ex- 
perts, including  GAFs,  kept  stressing  there  are  no  studies. 

Oh,  there  are  lots  of  studies,  but  there  is  no  "formal"  study,  and 
when  it  comes  to  Linden,  we  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  incinerator 
to  go  up  to  find  out  what  the  effect  of  it  is  going  to  be,  because  we 
have  every  illness  that  is  imaginable,  and  we  have  so  many  types 
of  cancer,  when  I  read  the  list  from  the  death  certificates,  it  sounds 
like  I  am  reading  body  parts. 

For  decades,  scientists  and  health  professionals  have  been  seek- 
ing the  answer  to  who  is  killing  Arthur  Kill,  the  humans  and  the 
wildlife  in  this  industrial  corridor. 

Statistics  have  been  compiled  on  human  illnesses  and  deaths,  air 
and  water  tested,  while  fish,  crabs,  and  birds  have  been  dissected. 

In  the  meantime,  polluted  sites  go  uncleaned  while  emissions 
and  spills  continue  and  more  smoke  stacks  are  added  without 
checking  the  cumulative  effect  in  the  region's  overburdened  air. 

The  scientific  eyes  have  focused  on  the  threatened  endangered 
species  of  colonial  water  birds  breeding  on  Pralls  and  Shooters  Is- 
lands in  the  Arthur  Kill  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
dining  on  the  fish  and  crabs  in  Groethals  Pond  and  Piles  CreeK. 

The  herons,  egrets,  and  ibises  are  indicator  birds,  predictors  of 
what  lies  in  store  for  their  human  neighbors. 

The  bald  eagle's  plight  was  the  first  time  the  average  person  be- 
came aware  of  indicator  birds.  The  eagles  were  laying  eggs  with 
thin  shells  and  eggs  that  did  not  hatch.  Tests  later  proved  this  was 
due  to  the  DDT  uiat  had  gotten  into  the  water  and  the  eagles'  food 
chain. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  colonial  water  birds  were  having 
the  same  problems,  Manoment  Bird  Laboratory  was  hired  to  do  a 
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study  on  the  birds  on  Pralls  Island,  as  well  as  to  test  the  water, 
fish,  and  crabs  at  Piles  Creek  and  the  Rahway  River. 

The  results  are  in.  Heavy  metal,  DDT,  and  mercury  were  found. 

Meanwhile,  in  Linden,  four  young  couples  discovered  they  were 
all  having  birth  problems,  and  Linden  residents  were  noticing  most 
of  their  friends  and  neighoors  were  dying  of  cancer. 

Volunteer  block  surveyors  have  compiled  lists  of  known  cEincer 
deaths  and  types,  and  it  was  discovered  that  Linden  not  only  had 
a  lot  of  cancer,  it  had  numerous  cancer  clusters  and  they  were  not 
all  located  next  to  chemical  factories. 

On  Clinton  Street,  a  husband  and  wife  are  the  second  generation 
to  die  of  cancer;  on  Smith  Street,  a  block  rife  with  cancer,  a  hus- 
band and  wife  currently  are  suffering  from  a  cancer  illness  while 
a  neighbor  died  of  multiple  cancer — six  different  cancers — and  over 
on  De  Witt,  there  are  three  brain  tumors  registered,  including  a 
previous  owner  who  had  moved  out  of  town  and  the  person  who 
bought  his  house. 

The  air  studies  showed  that  Linden's  air  is  nonattainment  and 
we  exceed  the  particulate  count. 

A  study  done  by  Dr.  Douglas  Dockery  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health  ana  his  associates  found  a  link  between  particulate 
pollution  and  respiratory  illnesses  in  school  children — an  increas- 
ing problem  in  the  Linden  school  system,  as  well  as  on  Staten  Is- 
land, NY. 

The  Scientific  Research  Division  of  the  New  Jersey  DEP  con- 
cluded from  their  studies  that  the  fish  and  crabs  had  been  contami- 
nated with  dioxin,  chlordane,  and  mercury. 

The  dioxin  was  tracked  to  the  Diamond  Shamrock  plant  in  New- 
ark on  the  Passaic  River  which  runs  into  Newark  Bay  and  down 
to  here.  The  plant  had  produced  Agent  Orange,  and  the  dioxin  was 
dumped  into  the  river.  The  land  was  totally  contaminated  and  is 
scheduled  for  cleanup. 

We  feel,  like  south  Elizabeth  people,  including  Reverend  Reisner, 
very  strongly  that  GAFs  mercury-saturated  property  is  the  source 
of  some  of  the  mercury  that  is  showing  up  in  the  fish  and  crabs. 

As  a  result,  the  State  has  banned  eating  crabs  and  fish  in  the 
Newark  Bay  area,  which  includes  the  Arthur  Kill  and  the  rivers  I 
mentioned  before. 

Having  to  live  upwind  from  a  contaminated  unclean  site  like 
GAFs  property  is  tantamount  to  living  next  to  a  Superfund  site. 
This  was  written  ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  Howard  Kipen  of  the  Environmental  and  Occupational 
Health  Sciences  Institute  of  Rutgers  Medicine  and  the  University 
of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of  New  Jersey  testified  that  four  persons 
suffered  long  term  and  perhaps  permanent  respiratory  impairment 
after  just  visiting  the  Federal  Superfund  site  at  White  Chemical  in 
Newark. 

Testifying  before  the  same  New  Jersey  Senate  subcommittee  on 
Superfund  cleanup,  Dr.  Jeffrey  Lyberger,  Director,  Division  of 
Health  Studies  at  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Dis- 
ease Registry,  cited  a  California  study  that  concluded  mothers  who 
live  near  a  hazardous  waste  site  had  significantly  increased  the 
risk  of  giving  birth  to  babies  with  malformations  of  the  heart  and 
circulatory  systems — as  you  heard  before,  a  hole  in  the  heart. 
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In  this  brief  time  span,  I  have  tried  to  show  you  how  the  fish, 
birds,  and  humans  are  being  made  ill  and  even  dying.  I  will  leave 
the  answer  to  exactly  who  is  causing  this  to  the  scientists. 

Instead,  I  want  to  spend  the  little  time  I  have  left  to  address — 
whoops — I  am  winding  down — how  we  can  protect  the  quality  of 
life  we  have  while  we  work  to  do  better. 

We  first  must  insist  that  the  DEP  and  EPA  make  GAF  clean  up 
their  polluted  property,  not  cover  it  up,  as  is  the  present  plan.  It 
is  to  be  entombed. 

We  must  work  to  prevent  the  building  of  a  hazardous  waste  in- 
cinerator by  demanding  our  elected  officials — and  I  am  so  glad  you 
volunteered — sponsor  a  bill  declaring  a  moratorium  on  chemical 
waste  incinerators. 

Governor  Florio  declared  one  for  garbage  incinerators,  and  the 
EPA's  Carol  Browner  declared  one  for  rotary  kiln  incinerators,  and 
once  again,  Linden  was  shut  out,  so  let  us  correct  that  oversight 
now. 

We  are  asking  people  to  help  New  Jersey  Concern  work  toward 
making  Piles  Creek,  which  is  alongside  and  on  GAF  property,  into 
a  national  wildlife  refuge,  along  with  Pralls  and  Shooters  Island. 
The  turnpike  is  now  investing  over  $5  million  into  wetlands  mitiga- 
tion there. 

We  are  asking  that  the  city  and  State  officials  petition  the  DEP 
to  chEinge  the  regulations  and  require  cumulative  monitoring  of 
smoke  stacks  on  plans  submitted  in  the  future. 

Last  but  not  least,  request  your  city  officials  to  seek  high-tech 
businesses,  residences,  and  clean  industry  to  build  in  Linden  even 
if  we  have  to  redo  the  master  plan  and  upgrade  heavy  industry  to 
light  industry.  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  the  mayor  make  those  com- 
ments. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  have  to  do  something,  an3rthing,  to 
fight  back  and  take  back  our  city  and  our  health. 

I  have  one  request  of  the  committee. 

I  hope  you  can  continue  the  hearing  and  invite  the  New  Jersey 
Hazardous  Waste  Commission  to  be  sitting  here,  because  we  have 
documents  outlining  their  bias  and  dealing  with  Linden  and  would 
like  the  chance  to  ask  them  some  questions  for  the  record. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  You  have  lightened  my  load  and 
gladdened  my  heart.  I  have  this  little  map.  I  have  left  things  on 
the  bird,  the  death  statistics,  in  an  envelope  for  you. 

This  is  GAFs  map,  their  arrow  map  from  their  thing,  and  you 
will  see,  right  here,  six  or  seven  threatened  or  endangered  birds 
are  breeding  there,  coming  across  onto  GAF  property  to  eat. 

This  other  thing  is  something  we  had  done.  It  is  a  study  on 
Pralls  Island  and  our  area  around  it,  and  it  cites  the  things  that 
I  briefly  touched  on  for  you.  I  would  like  to  leave  this  for  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  ask  one  little  favor  of  you. 

I  was  not  aware  you  were  accepting  tapes.  I  have  a  great  one  by 
Greenpeace.  It  is  called  "The  Rush  to  Bum,"  and  I  will  rush  home 
and  get  you  one  if  you  are  going  to  be  here  for  a  while.  If  not,  I 
will  forward  it  to  you,  if  the  chairman  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  Towns.  I  will  accept  it  and  will  hold  the  record  open  for  5 
days  in  order  to  receive  it. 
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Ms.  Bernzott.  ok  May  I  say  for  the  people  of  Staten  Island 
that  it  is  great  to  have  someone  from  New  York  here.  I  want  you 
to  know  they  have  been  with  us  from  day  one,  and  the  Staten  Is- 
land newspaper  is  even  here  with  us.  It  is  not  a  Linden  problem. 
It  is  not  a  New  Jersey  problem. 

Thank  you  so  much. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Bernzott  follows:] 
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August  8,  1994 


STATEMENT  OF  BEATRICE  BERNZOTT,  DIRECTOR 
NEW  JERSEY  CONCERN 


For  decades,  scientists  and  health  professionals  have  been  seeking 
the  answer  to,  "Whose  killing  the  humans  and  wildlife  in  the  Arthur 
Kill  industrial  corridor?"   Statistics  have  been  compiled  on  human 
illnesses  and  deaths;  air  and  water  tested;  while  fish,  crabs  and  birds 
hve  been  disected.  In  the  meantime   polluted  sites  go  uncleaned  while 
emissions  and  spills  continue  and  more  smokestacks  are  added  without 
checking  the  cumulative  effect  in  the  regions 'overburdened  air. 

The  scientific  eyes  have  focussed  on  the  threatened  and  endangered 
species  of  colonial  waterbirds  breeding  on  Pralls  and  Shooters  Islands 
in  the  Arthur  Kill  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  dining  on  the 
fish  and  crabs  in  Goethals  Pond  and  Piles  Creek.  The  Herons,  Egrets 
and  Ibises  are  indicator  birds,  predicators  of  what  lies  in  store  for 
their  human  neighbors. 

The  Bald  Eagle's  plight  was  the  first  time  the  average  person  bcame 
aware  of  indicator  birds.  The  eagles  were  laying  eggs  with  thin  shells 
and  eggs  that  didn't  hatch.  Tests  later  proved  this  was  due  to  the  DDT 
that  had    gotten  into  the  water  and  the  eagle's  food  chain.   When 
it  was  discovered  that  the  colonial  waterbirds  were  having  the  same 
problems,  Manomet  Bird  Laboratorywas  hired  to  do  a  study  on  the  birds 
on  Pralls  Island,  as  well  as  to  test  the  water,  fish  and  crabs  at  Piles 
Creek  and  the  Rahway  River.  Heavy  metal,  DDT  and  mercury  were  found. 

Meanwhile,  in  Linden,  four  young  couples,  discovered  they  were  all 
having  birth  problems  and  Linden  residents  were  noticing  most  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors  were  dying  of  cancer.  Volunteer  block  surveyors 
compiled  lists  of  known  cancer  deaths  and  types  and  it  was  discovered 
the  City  had  numerous  cancer  clusters  and  they  weren't  all  located 
next  to  chemical  factories.   on  Clinton  Street,  a  husband  and  wife  are 
the  second  generation  to  die  of  cancer;  on  Smith  Street, a  block  rife 
with  cancer,  a  husband  and  wife  currently  are  suffering  from  a  cancer 
illness  while  a  neighbor  died  of  multiple  cancer  (6);  and  over  on  De  Witt, 
there  are  three  brain  tumor  deaths  including  a  previous  owner  who  had 
moved  out  of  town  and  the  person  who  bought  his  house. 

The  air  studies  showed  that  Linden's  air  is  non-attainment  and  we 
exceed  the  particulate  count.  A  study  done  by  Dr.  Douglas  Dockery  of 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  and  his  associates  found  a  link 
between  particulate  pollution  and  respiratoy  illnesses  in  school 
children--an  increasing  problem  in  the  Linden  school  system.   Particulates 
are  minute  pieces  that  come  out  of  industrial  smoke  stacks. 

The  Jcientific  Research  Division  of  the  NJDEP  concluded  from  their 
studies  the  fish  and  crabs  had  been  contaminated  with  Dioxin,  Chlordane, 
and  Mercury.   The  dioxin  was  tracked  to  the  Diamond  Shamrock  plant  in 
Newark  on  the  Passaic  River  which  runs  into  Newark  Bay.   The  plant  had 
produced  Agent  Orange  and  the  dioxin  was  dumped  into  the  River,  the 
land  was  totally  contaminated  and  is  scheduled  for  cleanup.  ( We  feel 
that  gap's  mercury  saturated  property  is  the  source  of  some  of  the 
mercury  that  is  showing  up  in  the  fish  and  crabs.  An  Elizabeth  minister' 
feels  that     Elizabeth's  increase  mercury  in  the  air  can  be  traced 
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back  to  GAF.)  As  a  result,  the  State  has  banned  eating  crab  &  fish  in 
the  Newark  Bay  area  which  includes  the  Arthur  Kill  (See  fish  advisory) 

Having  to  live  upwind  from  a  contaminated  unclean  site  like  GAF  s 
property  is  tantamount  to  living  next  to  a  superfund  site.  Dr.  Howard 
Kipen  of  the  Environmental  and  Occupational  Health  Sciences  Institute 
of  Rutgers  Medicine   and  the  University  of  Medicine  and  Demtistry  of 
New  Jersey  testified  that  four  persons  suffered  long-term  and  perhaps 
permanent  respiratory  impairment  after  visiting  the  federl  superfund 
site  at  White  CHemical,  Newark.   Testifying  before  the  same  NJ  Senate 
sub-committe  on  superfund  cleanup.  Dr. Jeffrey  Lyberger.  Director,  Div. 
of  health  studies  at  US  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  4  D  "sease  Registry 
cited  a  California  study   that  consluded  mothers  who  live  near  a 
hazardous  waste  site  had  significantly  increased  the  risk  of  giving  birth 
to  babies  with  malformations  of  the  heart  and  circulatory  system. 

In  this  brief  timespan,  I  have  tried  to  show  you  how  the  fish  , 
birds  and  humans  are  being  made  ill  and  even  dying.   I'll  leave  the 
answer  to  who  is  causing  this  to  the  scientists.   Instead  I  want  to 
spend  the  little  time  I  have  left  to  address  how  we  can  protect  the 
quality  of  life  we  have  while  we  work  to  better  it. 

1 .  Insist  that  DEP  S  EPA  make  GAF  clean  up  their  mercury  polluted 
property,  not  cover  it  up. 

2.  Work  to  prevent  the  building  of  a  hazardous  waste  incinerator 

by  demanding  your  elected  officials  sponsor  a  bill  declaringa  moratorium 
on  chemical  waste  incin  erators.  Governor  Florio  declared  one  for 
garbage  incinerators  and  the  EPA's  Carol  Browner  declaredone  for  rotary 
kiln  incinerators.   Each  time  Linden  was  shut  out,  let's  correct  that 
oversight  nowl 

3.  Help  NJ  concern  work  towards  making  Piles  Creek,  which  is  alongside 
and  on  GAF  property, into  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge  along  with  Pralls 

and  Shooters  Islands. 

4 

Request  your  city  and  state  officials  to  petition  the  DEP 
to  change  the  regulations  and  reguire  cumulative  modeling  of  smokestacks 
on  plans  submitted  inthe  future. 

5.   Last  but  not  least,  request  your  city  officials  to  seek  high 
tech  business,  residences,  clean  industry  to  build  in  Linden.   Redo 
the  Master  Plan  and  upgrade  heavy  industry  to  light  industry. 

Most  important  of  all  do  something,  anything  to  fight  back  and  take 
back  our  city  and  our  health. 

I  have  one  request  of  the  committe,  I  hope  you  could  continue  the 
hearing  and  invite  the  NJ  Hazardous  Waste  Commission.   We  have  documented 
their  bias  in  dealing  with  Linden  and  would  like  the  chance  to  ask  them 
some  questions. 
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TO;   Obn^JceaBinan  Donald  N.  Payne 

FOR:  InsertatloD  into  record  of  congressional  Hearing  of 

Human  Kesources  a  Intergoyemmental  Relatlpns  Subcoutlttee 

o£  the  Coantittee  on  Goveri|Bent  Operations 
PBQM;Eeatrice  Bemzott,  Dlrectqr  of  New  Jersey  concern,  908  862-^559 

For  the  record,  I  wish  to  i  correct  my  reaiarlis,  I  stated  Reverend 


Relsner  of  Elizabeth  was  working  on  Mercury  and 

when  it  was  actually  Reverend  Joseph  r.  Parrisb 

Reverend  Parrish  was  on  va<^ation  during  the 


the  CAT     site 


hearings  but  his' staff 


said  he  would  wish  the  Cownitt^,  for  the  record,  to  be  aware  of  his 
concerns  about  the  proposed  GAF  Incinerator  and  the  fact  he  has  con- 
tacted the  EPA.   If  the  CQamlttee  has  any  questions  they  can  contact 
hlM  directly.  ' 
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ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH 

(CPISOOPAL) 

POUNOED  A.  D.  I^Ot" 

<1  8R0AD  STREET.  ELIZABETH.  NEW  JERSEY  07201-2208 

(tOS13<2-121S 


THE  REV  JOSEPH  R.  PARRBK  JR. 

RECTOR  •'     '    • 


July  22,    L994 


The  following  urgsnt  appeal  is  made  to  the  United  States 
Environmental  Pilotection  Agency: ; 

The  state  qf  New  Jersey  siting  conmission  for  incinerators 
and  other  admini,strative  agencie^  have  so  far  refused  to  take 
into  consideration  the  proximity ; between  incinerators  or  power 
plants,  which  produce  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  oxides  (NOX) , 
and  large  point  .sources  of  volatile  organic  compounds  (VOC)  such 
as  refineries,  and  vehicular  traffic  (VOC  and  NOX) ,  thereby  fur- 
nishing the  con{|onents  for  the  production  of  extremely  large 
concentrations  of  the  ideal  precursors  of  ozone  with  imaediate 
opportunity  to  rjeact  chealcally  in  the  presence  of  light  and 
heat.  These  ool,lectlons  of  induiftrial  sites  and  vehicular  traf- 
fic occur  in  high  density  near  the  center  of  the  highest  ozone 
concentrations  \n   the  state,  dowAtovn  Newark  and  Jersey  City  and 
Elizabeth,   in  t:he  cities  of  MewArk,  Elisabeth,  Linden,  and 
Rahway,  which  have  contiguous  boundaries  and  are  just  southwest 
of  the  peak  oz ore  locations  and  ihus  upwind,  are  currently  oper- 
ating one  of  thi  largest  refineries  on  the  East  Coast  called  the 
Linden  Bayway  Rt finery,  built  by' Exxon  but  now  operated  by  Tasco, 
producing  huge  RBOunts  of  VOC;  two  large  capacity  nunicipal 
waste  incinerators  burning  a  Billion  tons  of  waste  annually  in 
Rahway  and  Newa:^k,  producing  enornous  aaounts  of  NOX;  a  high 
oapaolty  electric  generating  facility  called  COGBN,  located  actu- 
ally on  the  Bayway  Refinery  property  in  Linden,  producing  large 
amounts  of  HOX;  one  low  level  r^ipactivity  incinerator  soon  to 
begin  operation  by  Merok  and  Coapany  in  Rahway,  a  large  NOX 
source;  a  propcjsed  hazardous  toxic  waste  Incinerator  on  the 
Linden  OAF  site J  which  will  be  a j large  HOX  source;  and  numerous 
other  chemical  producers  in  and  ground  Linden  and  Rahway  who  have 
volatile  organicj  effluents,  VQC  sources.  'Hiese  facilities  are 
clustered  near  and  beside  the  Key  Jersey  Turnpike  and  greatly 
augment  or  eveti  joverwhelm  the  vehicular  VOC  and  NOX  along  that 
highly  travelled  roadway.  In  sh6rt,  in  these  four  cities  in  New 
Jersey  is  clustered  perhaps  one  6f  the  largest  sources  for  ozone 
in  the  Ozone  Transport  Region  if' not  the  largest  source. 

(Continued; on  Page  3) 
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,  Urgent  Appeal  to  |tJnit«d  Statas  EnVironmsntal  Protect  ion  Agency 
Th«  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Parrish,  Jr.,  St.  John's  Church 
Elizabeth,  NJ  07201  ! 

July  22,  1994 
Page  2 

We  very  strdngly  urge  the  EPA  to  taXe  litmediate  action  in 
preventing  the  oijeration  of  incinerators  in  close  proximity  to 
both  refineries  and  vehicular  traffic,  and  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  phase  out  the  incinerators  which  are  already  operating, 
and  also  to  prevent  the'  operation: of  those  planned  or  about  to 
begin  burning.  These  Incineratozrs  have  all  been  built  in  the 
past  four  years.  i 

,  i 

We  also  very  strongly  support  the  exclusive  requirement  of 
the  sale  of  California  type  smog  control  vehicles  in  Kew  Jersey 
as  Well  As  in  other^states  in  the' Ozone  Transport  Region  as  veil 
as  the  encourageMnt  of  the  development  of  Low  Emission  vehicles 
and  Zero  Emission  Vehicles. 

i 

scientific  evidence  connecting  the  rise  of  asthma  and  the 
presence  of  ozond  has  been  published  in  the  British  scientific 
journal,  Ha^UXd.  and  by  the  Unit^  States  National  institutes  of 
Health.  In  fact  the  incidence  of  childhood  asthma  has  Increased 
35  percent  oyer  :he  past  decade,  and  deaths  attributed  to  child-- 
hood  asthma  have  increased  65  per'cent  in  that  same  period.   Our 
congregation  and  others  in  New  Jersey  near  joint  incinerator- 
refinery  sites  hfive  experienced  severe  asthma  rates  among  their 
Sunday  School  children  of  25  to  30  percent,  far  beyond  the  na- 
tional average  incidence  for  cbiidhood  asthma,  in  February  an 
asthmatic  classmate  of  one  of  oui^  asthmatic  Sunday  School  chil- 
dren died  of  a  heart  attack  during  an  asthma  attack;  he  was  10 
years  old.  k  bapy  t^lch  I  baptized  recently  has  already  de- 
veloped severe  asthma  at  age  one 'year.  Host  of  the  children  with 
asthma  have  been  hospitalized  with  hospital  stays  of  as  much  as  a 
week  or  more.  We  are  in  a  sever4  health  crisis  right  as  this  is 
being  \n:itten,  a^nd  the  crisis  accelerates  as  more  and  more  incin- 
erators are  cons^truoted  in  a  ring  a;(:ound  the  refinery  and  other 
VOC  producers  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
and  other  highly|  travelled-  highways  such  as  Routes  i  and  9 ,  which 
run  approximately  parallel  to  th^  Turnpike  in  this  area. 

For  us  the  reduction  of  ozo^e  is  a  truly  life  and  death 
issue,  we  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  fixed  and  mobile  sources 
of  ozone  precursors  be  reigned  in  iamediately.  We  need  the  epa's 
decisive  support  for  a  more  ratibnal  siting  approach  for  inciner- 
ators and  volatile  organic  compound  producers  as  well  as  in 
requiring  low  and  zero  emission  Vehicles  in  this  area  especially. 
We  urgently  needl  sweeping  and  specific  remediation  for  this 
accelerating  ca'^strophlo  situation. 
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Mr.  Towns.  I  would  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  Payne.  Let  me  just  indicate  we  made  a  request  for  the  State 
to  participate  in  this  program,  in  this  hearing.  They  refused. 

Ms.  Bernzott.  In  the  newspapers,  they  said  they  were  not  in- 
vited. 

Mr.  Payne.  They  were  invited. 

Ms.  Bernzott.  I  am  sure.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Payne.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  will  show  you  a  copy  of  the 
letter  of  invitation.  Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Towns.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  statement  of  Con- 
gressman Menendez  to  be  included  in  the  record.  Without  objec- 
tion, so  ordered. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Menendez  follows:] 
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ROBERT  MENENDEZ 

13th  District.  New  Jersey 


SueCOMUITTEES 

SURFACE  TRANSPORTAIION 

WATED  RESOURCES 

ECONOMIC   DtVELOPWENI 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

SUBCOMMiniES 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  AfEAIRS 
INTERNATIONAL  OPERATIONS 


ARTS  CAUCUS 
HISPANIC  CAUCUS 
URBAN  CAUCUS 


Consrefii£(  of  ti)e  ^niteb  ^tatti 

^ouit  of  I^epredentattbeK 

OlaKliington.  BC  20515-3013 


fltPiV  TO 
n    1531  LONCWORTH  HOUSf  0  8 
Washington.  DC  2051S-30I3 

DISTRICT  OFFICES 

D  911  Bergen  Avenue 

JERSEr  City,  nj  07306 
(201)222-2838 

D  654  Avenue  C 

Bavonne  nj  07002 
1201) 823-2900 

D  275  HoRART  Street 

Perth  Ambov  nj  08861 
(908)324-6213 


MAJORITY  WHIP  AT  LARGE 


REMARKS  BY  CONGRESSMAN  ROBERT  MENENDEZ  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE  —  AUGUST  8,  1994 
REPRESENTED  BY  FRANK  ARGOTE-FREYRE 


Good  Morning. 


Congressman  Robert  Menendez  wants  to  thank  this  conuoittee  for 
convening  today's  hearing  on  this  very  important  topic.  He 
particularly  wants  to  thank  his  colleague  Congressman  Donald  Payne 
for  his  fact-finding  efforts.  Congressman  Payne's  work  is  in  the 
best  tradition  of  public  service.  I  am  sure  these  proceedings  will 
provide  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  about  the  proposed 
incinerator  site. 


Congressman  Menendez  is  very  concerned  about  the  impact  an 
incinerator  would  have  on  the  State,  the  surrounding  region,  and 
the  City  of  Linden. 

We  need  to  explore  the  ramifications  of  the  proposed  incinerator 
site  on  our  highway  system,  on  our  air  quality,  and  on  the  local 
economy.  Construction  of  a  hazardous  waste  incinerator  is  not  a 
subject  to  be  taken  lightly.  It  will  have  an  impact  on  all  levels 
of  government  local,  state  and  federal. 

Before  any  incinerator  can  be  built  we  must  be  sure  that  we  have 
carefully  thought  out  the  impact  on  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
Congressman  Menendez  has  a  particular  interest  in  the  residents  of 
the  13th  Congressional  District  which  he  represents  and  which 
includes  a  portion  of  Linden. 

From  the  very  start.  Congressman  Menendez  has  favored  a 
Congressional  hearing  on  the  proposed  incinerator.  Information  is 
the  foundation  of  democracy.  He  welcomes  the  information  that  this 
hearing  will  generate,  because  he  believes  an  informed  public  will 
make  the  best  decision  regarding  its  future. 
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STATEMENT  OF  TOM  STEFANICK,  RETIRED,  FORMER  DuPONT 

EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  Stefanick.  Congressman  Payne,  Chairman  Towns,  my  name 
is  Tom  Stefanick.  I  am  a  lifelong  resident  of  Linden.  I  lived  in  the 
Tremley  Point  section  for  27  years,  then  moved  to  my  present  loca- 
tion in  Linden. 

I  was  employed  by  E.L  DuPont  plant  for  28-plus  years,  which  is 
adjacent  to  the  GAF  property.  I  worked  in  maintenance  for  24 
years  and  also  worked  as  a  chemical  operator  for  4  years. 

I  was  president  of  the  local  at  the  plant,  which  is  the  Inter- 
national Chemical  Workers  Union,  Local  903,  for  12  years. 

In  my  youth,  I  have  experienced  the  odors  and  tastes  of  the 
chemical  plants  and  the  refineries  in  that  area. 

In  my  work  life,  I  have  experienced  firsthand  chemical  releases, 
some  caused  by  human,  some  by  equipment  failure.  With  all  our 
training,  they  still  happen,  and  I  often  wondered  how  it  affected 
the  surrounding  community. 

In  the  plant,  we  have  safety  equipment  available  to  us,  breathing 
apparatus,  and  other  protective  equipment.  The  surrounding  com- 
munity did  not. 

My  concern  with  an  incinerator,  inhaling  toxic  wastes,  are  trans- 
portation, the  actual  incineration,  location,  and  the  effect  on  the 
surrounding  community. 

The  image,  health,  tax  rateables,  and  property  values  are  already 
affected  by  a  proposed  incinerator  which  is  not  even — is  still  in  the 
dreaming  stage,  but  they  are  affecting  Linden  at  this  point. 

Some  unknown  mixes  of  chemicals  will  be  transported.  Our  po- 
lice, fire  teams,  or  truck  drivers  will  know  nothing  of  how  to  handle 
emergencies,  mostly  since  these  will  be  unknown  emergencies  with 
unknown  chemicals. 

Most  companies  at  the  present  time  use  private  transporters  to 
transport  the  chemicals.  How  will  these  drivers  be  trained  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  the  equipment  they  use  to  transport  these  chemi- 
cals? 

My  question  is  who  can  ensure  that  each  burn  will  be  clean? 
Who  is  responsible  for  the  updating  of  training,  training  records, 
maintenance,  maintenance  records,  and  who  will  say  what  to  main- 
tain and  at  what  cost? 

Who  will  and  how  will  the  community  be  notified  of  any  release, 
its  toxic  effect,  the  wind  direction,  strength  of  the  release,  what 
chemicals  are  involved,  what  to  do,  and  in  what  direction  to  flee? 

We  also  must  be  concerned  about  the  long-lasting  effect  of  health 
on  the  body  and  also  the  mind. 

Experts  will  testify  now  and  later,  but  the  bottom  line  is  we  can 
talk  all  we  know,  but  it  is  still  an  unknown. 

We  will  still  be  burning  unknown  chemicals  that  cannot  be  iden- 
tified and  their  mix,  and  if  it  is  built,  all  this  testimony  may  be  for 
naught,  since  it  is  not  a  proven  science,  and  they  may  all  be  100- 
percent  wrong.  It  is  too  late  for  the  community  at  this  point. 

The  effect  on  the  community  is  already  in  effect,  our  property 
values,  our  concern  for  ourselves,  our  family,  our  neighbors  and 
friends,  and  the  future  of  our  commimity. 
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It  is  well  documented  that  this  area  is  called  cancer  alley,  and 
the  ring  of  polluters  around  us  are  identified — incinerators,  cogen- 
eration,  recovery  sites,  and  turnpikes. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  areas  in  the  world. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  on  affected  workers.  The  m£iny 
workers  compensation  cases  attest  to  this,  the  injuries  and  also  the 
health  problems  in  this  area. 

The  physical  wounds  on  the  bodies  of  many  workers  attest  to 
this.  The  many  workers  with  breathing  problems  attest  to  this. 

Addressing  GAF,  thev  have  phased  out  their  operations,  along 
with  E.I.  DuPont  and  American  Cyanamid,  but  where  GAFs  con- 
cern really  shows  is  the  fact  that  DuPont  and  American  Cyanamid 
have  dismantled  their  buildings  and  went  down  to  ground  level  in 
anticipation  of  a  cleanup  if  necessary. 

GAF  has  abandoned  in  place  all  their  buildings  and  facilities.  I 
feel  this  shows  a  gpreat  lack  of  respect  for  the  community  and  envi- 
ronmental concerns  by  the  GAF  company. 

It  also  troubles  me  that  a  company  that  has  been  fighting  a  com- 
munity for  6  to  8  years  still  wants  to  come  into  a  community.  Most 
industries  only  come  into  a  community  if  they  are  welcome. 

GAF  must  see  enormous  profits  or  enormous  costs  of  cleanup  in 
order  to  push  for  this  incinerator. 

As  far  as  GAFs  record  as  an  employer  or  a  good  neighbor,  I  feel 
the  safety  records  could  and  should  be  checked  as  far  as  GAF  in 
comparison  to  DuPont  and  American  Cyanamid. 

The  bottom  line  is  hazardous,  toxic,  and  incinerator.  Nothing 
good  for  our  city. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  thank  all  of  your  for  your  testimony,  and  I  think  that  you 
have  been  very,  very  helpful,  and  even  Mr.  Boyle — I  think  that  you 
know  when  we  look  at  risk  assessment,  poverty  is  the  greatest  risk. 

So,  we  all  work  to  create  jobs  and  good  jobs  and  to  support  those 
who  do  not  find  work,  but  let  me  say  to  you  that  OSHA  would  not 
exist  if  the  work  place  did  not  carry  some  risk.  It  would  not. 

We  have  to  be  honest  and  open  about  this,  we  cannot  eliminate 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  problems,  and  I  would  like  to  take  that 
a  little  step  further  by  saying  that  I  have  spoken  to  unions  like  the 
boilermakers,  who  have  to  insure  themselves,  because  they  will  get 
lung  diseases,  at  rates  that  insurance  companies  will  not  even 
touch. 

I  served  in  Korea,  so  I  know  something  about  risky  work,  and 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  create  better  and  safer  jobs  for  your  mem- 
bers and  for  all  people,  and  I  think  that  we  cannot  forget  to  do 
that,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  gfuilty  of  hustling  backwards. 

As  I  listen  to  your  comments — ^and  I  am  sensitive  to  work  and 
jobs  and  all  supporting  families  but  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
forget  about  the  health  and  safety  of  the  people.  We  can  never, 
never  lose  sight  of  them.  [Applause.] 

I  g^ess  the  question  that  I  have  for  you,  Ms.  Parker,  because  you 
s£iid  it  in  such  an  eloquent  fashion,  but  I  would  like  for  you  to  go 
a  little  further  with  it.  Why  would  they  want  to  put  this  facility 
in  such  a  densely  populated  area?  Why? 

Ms.  Parker.  You  are  speaking  of  the  incinerator  here  in  Linden? 
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Mr.  Towns.  In  such  an  area  that  has  this  kind  of  population,  you 
know,  why  would  they  select  that  kind  of  site? 

Ms.  Parker.  It  has  been  shown  nationally  that  incinerators,  fa- 
cilities of  this  type,  are  placed  in,  as  I  said,  minority  or  economi- 
cally deprived  areas,  areas  that  are  perhaps  unwilling  or  unable  to 
fight  back,  and  I  believe  that  perhaps  that  may  be  the  case  here. 

The  area,  I  believe,  is  a  little  bit,  you  might  say,  economically  de- 
prived, just  a  little  bit,  enough  so  that  perhaps  tne  incinerator  pro- 
ponents feel  they  can  get  away  with  doing  this  type  thing.  I  believe 
that's  the  reason. 

Mr.  Towns.  Well,  I  think  that  areas  that  are  highly  populated — 
of  course  my  view  is  that  we  should  not  move  forward  period — ^but 
the  point  is  that,  when  an  area  is  highly  populated  that  creates  an 
even  greater  problem  especially  given  our  areas  of  ignorance. 

So,  I  think  that  this  is  another  reason  for  caution  and  another 
reason  why  we  should  pull  back,  because  we  do  not  know. 

Let  me  again  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Let  me  now  yield  to  my  colleague,  who  nas  done  a  lot  of  work 
in  this  area  ana  one  that  I  am  very  proud  to  serve  with  in  the  Con- 

fress  of  the  United  States  and  a  man  that  I  understand  has  made 
istory  this  morning  by  bringing  the  Grovemment  Operations  Com- 
mittee to  Linden,  NJ. 

Somebody  said  that  the  Government  Operations  Committee  had 
never  been  to  Linden,  NJ.  I  said  I  understand  that,  because  they 
never  had  Congressman  Donald  Payne  to  represent  them.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

It  makes  sense  to  me.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  let  me  say  that  this  has 
been  an  excellent  panel. 

To  Mr.  Boyle,  as  my  colleague  said,  we  understand  the  need  for 
you  to  represent  your  workers,  and  you  have  done  it  well. 

Being  a  former  tradesman  myself— I  have  been  a  truck  driver, 
worked  as  a  lumber  hand,  worked  as  a  forklifl  operator  for  Valen- 
tine's, worked  as  a  waiter — I  have  got  a  lot  of  union  cards,  and  so, 
I  would  just  like  to— plus  I  know  how  to  work  public  address  sys- 
tems, even  in  places  that  I  have  never  been  before. 

Let  me  say  that  we  certainly  support  what  you  say.  We  do  need 
to  create  jobs  in  this  country.  We  are  both  100-percent  as  it  relates 
to  labor,  and  I  am  sure  you  know  my  record  here  in  New  Jersey. 

We  are  not  saying  that  this  particular  installation  should  not  be 
built.  We  are  simply  saying  it  should  not  be  build  in  Linden.  We 
have  too  many  here.  [Applause.] 

If,  in  fact,  there  can  be  some  of  the  wide-open  spaces  where  there 
is  not  the  population  density — where  it  is  not  like  Camden,  where 
they  built  an  incinerator  in  a  very  populated  town — to  locate  this 
incinerator.  My  city  of  Newark  has  an  incinerator,  and  you  see  the 
same  kind  of  trend  that,  where  people  live,  where  it  is  heavily, 
densely  populated,  where  people  cannot  mount  the  big  fight  that 
they  have  in  Sussex  County  or  out  in  Salem  County  or  places 
where  they  say  we  just  want  to  keep  it  green  and  we  just  want  to 
look  at  the  rolling  hills  and  the  pretty  mountains,  let  us  put  it 
here — we  even  know  that — those  are  the  reasons  that  we  are  look- 
ing into  that  not  only  here  in  New  Jersey  but  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 
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It  is  where  people  have  a  tough  time  fighting  the  powers  that  be 
that  we  find  these  various  incinerators  and  tnings  of  this  nature 
put  into  the  community,  and  so,  we  support  you.  Like  we  said,  we 
are  just  looking  for  it  to  be  at  another  place. 

Let  me  also — ^let  me  ask  that — anv  one  of  the  other  panelists. 

At  the  time  that  it  was  decided  that  an  incinerator  would  be  the 
most  effective  way  to  eliminate  hazardous  waste,  did  any  people 
come  up  with  alternative  suggestions  that  perhaps  incineration 
right  here  would  not  be  what  we  are  looking  for? 

Ms.  Bernzott.  I  find  it  very  interesting  that  the  legislature  had 
two  hot  potatoes — ^hazardous  waste  and  nuclear  waste.  The  hazard- 
ous waste  commission  went  for  an  incinerator,  but  the  nuclear 
waste  went  for  impoundment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  commission  ever  considered  any  other 
alternatives.  They  have  an  incinerator  mind  set.  I  have  been  at- 
tending their  meetings  since  1967.  It  got  to  the  point  we  started 
putting  incinerator  in  fi-ont  of  their  given  names.  It  has  been  "drive 
it  on  through." 

There  are  plenty  of  alternatives.  You  are  from  Washington.  I  do 
not  know  the  name  of  it,  but  in  Washington  there  is  a  computer- 
based  company  that,  if  I  had  hazardous  waste,  it  would  be  sent  to 
you  because  you  need  it  for  your  product. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  wants  all  the  companies  reducing  and 
reporting  each  year  how  much  they  have  reduced. 

The  companies  right  here  in  Linden,  starting  with  Merck,  who 
has  that  incinerator  I  do  not  like,  but  they  got  rid  of  solvents  in 
one  of  their  processes,  and  they  substituted  water. 

They  saved  the  money  for  buying  the  solvents,  they  saved  the 
money  for  disposing  the  solvents,  and  they  just  flushed  the  water 
down  the  sewer. 

So,  the  alternatives  are  out  there.  They  have  come  up  with  mi- 
crobes. They  have  come  out  with  lasers.  There  are  as  many  as 
Heinz's  57  varieties,  but  the  best  way  is  that  we  have  chemistry 
through  living.  It  is  now  not  better  living.  It  is  now  chemistry  that 
is  creating  the  dying. 

So,  we  have  to  come  up  with  the  technology,  the  research  and  the 
development,  to  find  a  way  to  do  it  without  creating  this  horrible 
byproduct  of  hazardous  waste  and  death. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you.  Merck  has  a  radioactive  incinerator? 

Ms.  Bernzott.  We  sued  and  we  lost  the  case,  sir.  They  got  the 
very  last  low-level  radioactive  waste  incinerator,  and  it  is  confined 
to  their  property  there,  but  they  keep  putting  up  new  research-and- 
development  buildings.  So,  it  looks  like  they  are  moving  the  whole 
operation  here. 

I  brought  in  Dr.  Sternberg  from  New  York.  He  defeated  the 
Rockefeller  University  incinerator,  but  it  was  no  sale  over  here.  I 
do  not  have  the  funding  to  continue. 

We  did  appeal  it,  and  they  did  it  for  the  profit  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  because  if  it  goes  on-line  with  the  entombment  for  the 
State,  then  they  will  have  to  pay  the  surcharges,  they  are  going  to 
be  charging  all  the  generators,  and  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
to  have  it  stored  over  there. 

So,  this  way,  incineration,  once  more,  is  a  quick-fix,  and  as  soon 
as  I  find  out  it  is  on-line,  I  will  just  leaflet  the  whole  area  warning 
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people  especially  not  to  let  their  children  outdoors  when  it  is  hot 
and  not  to  eat  their  lettuce  and  not  to  eat  their  tomatoes,  and  I 
will  be  copying  the  pages  from  the  expert  books. 

The  radiologists  now  believe,  as  did  the  atomic  scientists,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  low-level.  All  radioactivity  is  dangerous.  What 
you  ingest,  what  you  eat,  what  you  breathe  is  an  accumulation. 
You  see,  you  can  burn  radioactivity,  but  you  do  not  get  rid  of  it. 

It  then  goes  on  to  those  little  particulates  of  chromium,  anything 
else  coming  out,  so  that  you  have  got  rid  of  one  form  of  raaiation 
and  created  another. 

Mr.  Payne.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  other  inciner- 
ators other  than  that  here  in  Linden? 

Ms.  Bernzott.  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  say  that 
the  incinerators  in  Linden  are  grandfathered.  We  have  managed  to 
get  Transco  to  have  to  put  stacKing  up.  They  were  fined  something 
like  $200,000,  and  ironically,  they  are  across  the  street  from  my 
house. 

The  incinerators  throughout  the  area,  the  stream  encroachment, 
any  facility  wanting  to  come  in  with  chemicals — I  attend  most  of 
the  public  hearings,  and  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  say  that, 
in  the  6  years  that  we  have  been  fighting  GAF,  not  one  union  has 
given  a  letter  in  which  a  resolution  was  presented  by  the  member- 
ship or  a  vote  was  taken  by  the  membership  in  favor  of  this. 

All  of  the  other  facilities  that  I  have  attended,  I  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  union  pickets,  and  only  this  incinerator — ^and  I  am  talk- 
ing the  Union  County  unions — ^this  incinerator  is  the  only  project 
that  does  not  have  union  support  via  a  formal  declaration  oy  the 
executive  board,  via  a  formal  vote  of  the  union  body,  and  I  think 
that  says  a  hell  of  a  lot  in  these  economic  times. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  does  say  a  lot. 

Mr.  Boyle.  Can  I  respond? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyle.  As  I  indicated  before,  I  am  the  president  of  the  Eliza- 
beth and  vicinity  and/or  the  Union  County  Building  Trades,  and 
anything  that  we  pursue  is  done  before  the  executive  board  of  the 
council  and  approved  by  the  executive  board  of  the  council. 

Now,  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  before  to  respond  to  Con- 
gressman Towns'  comments,  but  if  I  would  be  allowed  now,  I  would 
like  to. 

First  of  all,  I  indicated  in  my  earlier  comments  that,  of  the 
12,000  people  who  are  members  of  our  building  trades  council, 
most  of  them  live  in  Union  County  and  raise  their  families  in 
Union  County.  We  are  working  people. 

We  do  not  measure  our  wealth  in  the  amount  of  money  we  have 
in  the  bank  or  the  stock  certificates  we  own.  Our  wealtn  is  meas- 
ured by  our  children  and  our  children's  accomplishments.  We  are 
concerned  as  much  as  anyone  else  is  about  the  health  of  our  chil- 
dren and  ourselves. 

I,  myself,  have  lived  in  Union  County  for  59V2  years  except  for 
the  4  years  I  served  in  the  Air  Force  during  the  Korean  War,  and 
we  are  as  much  concerned  about  the  health  issues  as  anyone  else 
in  this  room. 

Ms.  Bernzott.  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  a  debate,  Mr.  Payne, 
but  I  have  been  receiving  letters  from  unions  and  companies  in  this 
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area  that  were  cited  by  the  newspapers  as  supporting  the  inciner- 
ator, and  one  of  them  is  the  United  Auto  Workers,  and  both  the 
president  and  the  vice  president  signed  that  letter,  saying  that 
they  did  not  support  this  project,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  told 
me  that  it  has  to  be  done  formally  by  the  a  vote  of  the  whole  mem- 
bership or  by  a  resolution  of  the  executive  board,  and  I  see  nothing 
anywhere  in  the  labor  document  and  all  the  records  I  have  gone 
through. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stefanick.  Congressman,  may  I  say  something? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stefanick.  In  response  to  the  union,  as  president  of  a  union 
adjacent  to  the  GAF  property,  we  did,  at  our  executive  board  meet- 
ing and  in  our  membership,  vote  against  or  went  on  record  against 
the  GAF  facility,  since  we  were  downwind  of  the  facility. 

As  far  as  the  trades  locals,  they  would  come  in  and  build  the  fa- 
cility and  actually  put  some  of  our  mechanical  people  within  the 
departments  out  of  work,  because  they  would  come  in  and  leave, 
and  I  have  heard  all  the  comments  of  these  tradespeople  that  came 
in  when  they  built  our  facilities  in  DuPont,  GAF,  and  basically, 
they  are  very  negative  about  our  town,  and  I  can  support  that  with 
a  lot  of  witnesses  as  far  as  tradespeople  coming  in,  laughing  about 
what  they  are  putting  up  and  I  would  not  live  around  here. 

As  far  as  the  health  issues,  I  will  give  you  just  a  point  of  interest 
about  changes  with  the  economy  and  incinerators. 

The  DuPont  facility  right  now  is  out  of  business,  and  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  was  the  smelters  in  Canada  start  recovering  their 
SO2  from  their  stacks,  which  they  convert  to  sulfuric  acid,  and  it 
finally  put  our  plant  out  of  business  because  of  the  price  reduction. 

So,  other  people  are  reducing  their  waste  onsite  and  making  a 
valuable  product,  and  they  are  putting  people  out  of  work  in  the 
States  and  probably  in  Canada. 

Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Payne.  I  also  have  to  agree  with  Ms.  Parker,  who  indicated 
they  are  trying  to  save  the  bald  eagle. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bald  eagles  have  made  a  big  come-back, 
and  we  have  had  a  big  problem  trying  to  get  the  Port  of  Newark 
dredged,  and  the  reason  is,  as  you  mentioned,  that  Diamond  Sham- 
rock had  spilled  some  dioxin  into  the  bay,  and  we  have  got  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  economic  development  in  this  area  being  held 
up,  and  we  are  possibly  losing  industry  because  we  cannot  get  the 
EPA  to  issue  the  permits. 

I  just  mention  that,  because  they  are  concerned  about,  if  they 
dredge,  it  might  stir  up  the  dioxin,  the  little  bit  of  dioxin  that  is 
in  the  water,  and  they  have  to  be  careful,  but  they  said,  if  it  stirs 
it  up,  there  is  a  little  worm  in  the  water  that  might  eat  some  of 
the  dioxin,  and  then  the  fish  will  eat  the  worm,  and  then  a  sea  gull 
might  eat  the  fish,  and  possibly,  the  g^ll  might  sit  on  land,  and 
there  may  be  a  trace  of  dioxin,  and  I  do  not  know  how  small  it 
would  be,  but — so,  therefore,  we  cannot  dredge,  and  we  are  losing 
thousands  and  thousands  of  jobs  because  we  have  got  to  worry 
about  the  fish  and  the  g^lls  or  the  bald  eagle,  but  then,  when  it 
comes  to  the  people  of  Linden,  I  do  not  know  what  they  think  the 
people  of  Lin(fen  are. 
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We  are  worried  more  about  animals  and  fish  and  things  than  the 
people  of  Linden. 

It  makes  no  sense  that  they  should  try  to  squeeze  this  facility — 
they  have  got  to  squeeze  it  in  between — ^that  map  that  the  assem- 
blyman displayed — shows  13  facilities  around  here,  and  they  are 
going  to  squeeze  in  another  one.  It  makes  absolutely  no  sense.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  thank  the  Congresswoman  from  Staten  Is- 
land, Congresswoman  Molinari,  who  has  really  joined  this  fight. 
She  wanted  to  be  here  and  indicated  that  we  had  her  full  support, 
and  she  is  doing  a  great  job  for  the  people  in  Staten  Island. 

Also,  I  did  want  to  mention  that  the  chairman  asked  that  Mr. 
Menendez's  statement  be  included  in  the  record,  but  Mr.  Menendez 
sent  this,  and  he  told  me  to  be  sure  I  read  it. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  do  not  mind,  let  me  just 

Mr.  Towns.  I  will  yield  additional  time  for  you  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  Congressman  Menendez  said  good  morning.  Con- 
gressman Menendez  wants  to  thank  this  committee  for  convening 
today's  hearing  on  this  very  important  topic. 

He  particularly  wants  to  thank  his  colleague,  Congressman  Don- 
ald Payne — and  I  did  not  want  to  read  it  because  of  that,  but — for 
his  fact-finding  efforts.  Congressman  Payne's  work,  in  the  best  tra- 
dition of  public  service,  is  so  important. 

I  am  sure  these  proceedings  will  provide  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information  about  the  proposed  incinerator  site. 

Congressman  Menendez  is  very  concerned  about  the  impact  an 
incinerator  would  have  on  the  State,  the  surrounding  region,  and 
the  city  of  Linden. 

We  need  to  explore  the  ramifications  of  the  proposed  incinerator 
site  on  our  highway  system,  on  our  air  quality,  and  on  our  local 
economy. 

Construction  of  a  hazardous  waste  incinerator  is  not  a  subject  to 
be  taken  lightly.  It  will  have  an  impact  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment— local,  State,  and  Federal. 

Before  an  incinerator  can  be  built,  we  must  be  sure  that  we  have 
carefully  thought  out  the  impact  on  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

Congressman  Menendez  has  a  particular  interest  in  the  residents 
of  the  13th  Congressional  District,  which  he  represents  and  which 
includes  a  portion  of  Linden.  From  the  very  start,  Congressman 
Menendez  has  favored  a  congressional  hearing  on  the  proposed  in- 
cinerator. 

Information  is  the  foundation  of  democracy.  He  welcomes  the  in- 
formation that  this  hearing  will  generate,  because  he  believes  that 
an  informed  public  will  make  the  best  decision  regarding  the  fu- 
ture. 

So,  with  that,  I  would  like  to  once  again  conclude  by  thanking 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  bringing  this  very  important 
hearing  to  our  community. 

I  would  like  to  say,  as  I  stated  earlier,  that  there  are  larger  im- 
plications that  come  with  the  construction  of  yet  another  inciner- 
ator here  in  Linden.  The  cumulative  impact  of  this  kind  of  con- 
centrated low  exposure  over  a  long  period  of  time  has  not  yet  been 
measured. 
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Cancer,  birth  defects,  and  other  health  problems  are  known  to 
occur  at  very  low  exposures,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  earlier 
today,  there  is  not  yet  a  method  for  determining  all  unbumed  and 
newly  formed  chemicals  from  the  process  of  evaluating  what  will 
come  out,  and  I  remain  skeptical  that  the  GAF  facility  poses  no  sig- 
nificant health  threat,  as  they  have  testified  here  today. 

I  remain  alarmed  that  the  drive  for  profits  and  economics  are 
driving  our  policy  in  this  State,  where  people  should  be  the  first 
priority,  not  profits. 

I  look  forward  to  working  very  closely  with  the  people  of  Linden, 
its  mayor,  its  assembly  people,  and  the  mayors  and  assembly  and 
council-people  from  the  surrounding  towns,  Mayor  of  Rahway  Ken- 
nedy and  others,  and  we  will  continue  to  fight  to  preserve  the 
health  of  this  particular  community  and  region. 

So,  once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  thank  you  very  much,  not 
only  for  myself  but  for  the  people  of  Linden,  Rahway,  Roselle,  and 
all  the  affected  communities. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Towns.  Thank  you.  [Applause.] 

Thank  you,  Congressman  Payne,  and  let  me  also  thank  you  for 
insisting  that  the  committee  come  to  Linden  to  talk  to  the  people 
of  this  area,  and  I  would  like  to  just  thank  you  for  that,  as  well, 
because  I  think  that  what  you  are  doing  is  so  important.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  every  community  that  bears  an  unfair  burden,  and 
the  propensity  for  communities  that  already  have  polluting  indus- 
tries to  be  sited  for  new  ones  is  just  wrong. 

Waste  is  produced  by  all  industries,  and  it  is  part  of  the  product 
that  almost  everyone  uses,  but  the  facilities  to  handle  that  waste 
are  not  equally  distributed.  Not  everyone  bears  an  equal  burden. 

The  citizens  in  the  affected  areas  are  told  not  to  worry  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  see  how  other  less-polluted  communities  fight 
off  these  facilities  with  a  passion,  at  the  same  time  they  tell  you 
not  to  worry.  [Applause.] 

I  compliment  the  community  activists,  who  have  fought  to  pre- 
serve their  communities  and  the  organizations  who  have  given 
them  aid.  They  all  should  be  congpratulated. 

I  am  sorry  that  time  did  not  allow  us  to  hear  from  everyone  that 
requested  to  be  heard  from.  I  hope  that,  with  the  evidence  from 
real  communities,  though,  like  Rahway  and  Linden,  these  views 
will  come  to  represent  the  consensus  on  how  we  should  change  our 
solid  waste  policy.  We  keep  saying  no  risk. 

Australia  banned  lead  paint  almost  100  years  before  we  did.  I 
think  now  that  we  know  so  much  more  about  lead,  we  wish  we  had 
been  as  cautious  as  Australia,  but  we  kept  saying  no  risk. 

So,  I  am  saying  to  you  that,  as  long  as  we  do  not  have  the  an- 
swers, we  should  err  on  the  side  of  being  cautious.  [Applause.] 

I  would  like  to  let  you  know  that  this  subcommittee  will  conclude 
this  hearing  with  one  thing  in  mind:  We  have  to  be  very  cautious, 
because  we  are  talking  about  the  lives  of  our  people. 

Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:54  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Material  Submitted  for  the  Hearing  Record 

REQUESTS  HAD  BEEN  MADE  FOR  SEVERAL  MONTHS  TO  BRING  SERIOUS 
DISCUSSIONS  WITH  THE  CONCERNED  CITIZENS  OF  GREENPOINT  ON  THE  CONSENT 
ORDERS  AND  THE  SPDES  PERMIT  REGARDING  THE  NEWTOWN  CREEK  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  PLANT.  INSTEAD,  HEALTH  ISSUES  FROM  INCINERATION 
WAS  THE  MAIN  ISSUE.  SINCE  OUR  GREENPOINT  COMMUNITY  HAS  MANY  HEALTH 
PROBLEMS  DUE,  WE  FEEL,  TO  SO  MANY  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANIES, 
HEAVY  INDUSTRIES,  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  PLANT, GREENPOINT 
INCINERATOR,  OIL  SPILLS,  ETC.  AND  THESE  ISSUES  ASSUREDLY  HAVE  TO  BE 
ALSO  BROUGHT  INTO  THE  RECORD  AT  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARING. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  CONGRESSMAN  TOWNS  AND  CONGRESS  PERSON  CAROLYN 
MALONEY  FOR  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ARE; 

1-  REVISE  ENVIRONMENTAL  LAWS  TO  INCLUDE  MUNICIPAL  PLANTS,  SO  THAT 
"JUSTICE  FOR  ALL"  ALSO  APPLIES  TO  THE  GREENPOINT  RESIDENTS  IN 
BROOKLYN.  THE  GREENPOINT  INCINERATOR,  ADJACENT  TO  THE  NEWTOWN  CREEK 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  PLANT  (LARGEST  IN  THE  NORTHEAST-310  MGD) 

2-  ENFORCE  ALL  ENVIRONMENTAL  LAWS-  TO  REMEDIATE  THE  HORRENDOUS 
PERCENTAGE  OF  LUNG,  STOMACH  CANCERS,  LEUKEMIA,  ETC.  AS  NOTED  BY  THE 
NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

3-  DEMOLISH  THE  GREENPOINT  INCINERATOR  CHIMNEYS  TO  DESTROY  THE 
CONTAMINATED  BRICKS.  THIS  INCINERATOR  HAS  BEEN  THE  CAUSE  OF  SERIOUS 
PROBLEMS  TO  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THIS  COMMUNITY. 

4-  DISMANTLE  ALL  OF  THE  INCINERATOR  EQUIPMENT  TO  INSURE  ITS  DEMISE. 

5-  NO  EXPANSION  OF  THE  NEWTOWN  CREEK  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  PLANT. 
THE  PROPOSED  UPGRADING  WILL  BE  14  TO  17  YEARS  OF  DISRUPTION  TO  THE 
COMMUNITY . 

6-  ENSURE  THAT  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  WILL  NOT  BRING  INTO  THIS 
COMMUNITY,  ANY  INDUSTRIES  THAT  WOULD  EXACERBATE  AIR  POLLUTION,  WATER 
POLLUTION  OR  NOISE  POLLUTION. 

7-  SINCE  A  MARINE  TRANSFER  STATION  PRESENTLY  EXISTS  FOR  REFUSE 
TRANSPORT,  NO  SANITATION  BARGES  SHOULD  BE  ALLOWED  TO  PARK  AT  THE 
NOBLE  STREET  PIER   WHICH  NO  LONGER  EXISTS.  FOR  SAFETY  PURPOSES,  A 
FIRE  BOAT  HAD  BEEN  MOORED  AT  THE  NOBLE  STREET  PIER  AND  SINCE  THIS  IS 
DESIGNATED  AS  A  HISTORICAL  LANDMARK  AREA,  RESTORING  THE  PIER  FOR 
THAT  PURPOSE  WOULD  BE  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 

8-  AMEND  THE  OCEAN  DUMPING  BAN  ACT  WHICH  WAS  INTENDED  PRIMARILY  FOR 
DREDGED  MATERIAL  AND  WITH  POLITICAL  PRESSURE,  SLUDGE  MATERIAL  WAS 

ALSO  INCLUDED.  ,  ... 

9-  SINCE  DEWATERING  OF  SLUDGE,  MERELY  DECREASES  WATER  CONTENT  AND^^/^  TH<!^rf> 
DOES  NOT  REDUCE  HEAVY  METALS,  SUCH  AS  LEAD,  COPPER,  CADMIUM,  ZINCr)R        ' 
TOXIC  MATERIALS  AND  MUST  STILL  BE  TREATED  FURTHER  BY  THERMAL  DRYING, 
PELLETIZING,  COMPOSTING,  ETC.  IT  IS  AN  EXTREMELY   COSTLY  AND  TIME 
CONSUMING  PROCESS  AND  SHOULD  BE  INVESTIGATED  AS  THE  BIGGEST  PORK 

BARREL  IN  THE  NORTHEAST. 

10-  NEW  YORK  CITY  CANNOT  BE  GOVERNED  BY  CONSENT  ORDERS  WHICH  GO  ON 
INFINATUM  WITHOUT  CORRECTING  THE  POLLUTION  PROBLEMS  THAT  EXIST  AND 
WHICH  CONTINUE  UNDER  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  D.E.C.  AND 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.  THE  EPA  MUST  TAKE  IMMEDIATE  STEPS  TO  CORRECT 
AND  REMEDIATE  THESE  HORRENDOUS  PROBLEMS. 

THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  TIME  IN  ADDING  THESE  ESSENTIAL  COMMENTS. 

RESPECTFULLY, 


IRENE  KLEMENTOWICZ 

(411) 
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143  McGuinness  Boulevard 
Brooklyn,  New  York  11222 
July  12,  1994 

Congresswoman  Carolyn  Maloney 

House  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Maloney, 

I  herewith  submit  in  evidence  some  information  appertaining  to  the  environmental  hearing  which 
you  convened,  ak>ng  with  Congressman  Edolphus  Towns,  in  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  on  Friday,  July 
8,  1994.  My  evidence  consists  of  a  videotape  copy  of  about  20  minutes  of  a  computer  animation 
made  in  tfie  winter  of  1993.  This  videotape  is  silent  Furthermore,  because  video  is  of  much  lower 
resohition  tfian  computer  displays,  it  suffers  from  some  degree  of  illegibility  and  "jitter."  Most  of  the 
material  is  also  contained  in  the  accompanying  8-page  hand  out,  entitled  "The  Garden  Spot  of  the 
World;  Greenpoint  in  Traffic,  Transit,  Flow."  (Greenpoint's  semi-official  slogan  really  is  "The  Gar- 
den Spot  of  the  World,"  ironically  enough.)  The  material  was  part  of  an  installation  (see  slides)  at  a 
New  York  City  Museum,  along  with  maps  and  documents;  since  the  exhibition  was  entitled  "In 
Transit"  die  material  takes  on  issues  of  population  and  traffic,  which  is  somewhat  aside  from  your 
immediate  concerns  at  Ae  hearing  of  July  8.  Thanks  to  the  conditions  brought  forward  in  the  installa- 
tion, I  was  invited  to  disoiss  the  community's  problems  on  WNYC-Am  radio. 

With  re^)ect  to  the  question  of  a  pro^)ective  Superfiind  site,  aside  from  the  obvious  one  of  the 
oil  phime,  let  me  suggest  that  a  soil  test  of  ttie  incinerator  site  mi^t  suggest  it  as  a  good  candidate. 
There  are  also  the  400.000  galtons  of  contaminated  waste  oil  illegally  dumped  onto  the  propg^  of 
Manhattan  Adhesives,  near  tfie  Greenpoint  Avenue  Bridge  (see  page  3  of  my  written  submission, 
under  the  subheading  "hazardous  waste").  I  should  thmk  that  the  latter  is  a  terrific  superfimd 
candidate. 

Thank  you  and  Congressman  Towns  once  again  for  holding  a  hearing  on  some  of  tfie  environ- 
mental problems  in  Greenpoint.  Although  many  problems  still  remain  to  be  addressed,  as  I'm  sure 
you  wiU  agree,  the  community's  health  prospects  are  already  better  thanks  to  the  closure  of  the 
Greenpoint  Incinoator.  Let  us  not  simply  move  the  problem  a  few  miles  down  the  East  River  to  Ifae 
Navy  Yard  Site. 

Sincerely, 

Martha  Rosier 
end.:  VHS  videotape;  4  35-mm.  slides;  8-pp.  document 
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THE  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  THE  WORLD: 
GREENPOINT  IN  TRAFFIC,  TRANSIT,  FLOW 

Grtenpoiruis  the  northernmost  community  in  Brooklyn.  Together  with  Williamsburg  to  its 
east  and  south,  it  forms  Community  Distria  One.  Greenpoint  was  among  the  first  areas  in 
the  region  to  be  settled,  but  it  was  farmland  and  not  laid  out  into  streets  until  the  1830s.  The 
area  is  a  (humanly  modified)  peninsula  jutting  into  the  East  River  and  bordered  at  the  top  by 
its  tributary  Newtown  Creek,  allowing  for  easy  shipping  of  goods  in  and  out,  and  subse- 
quently it  became  heavily  industrialized  Workers  had  to  live  near  their  jobs,  and  residential 
settlements  grew  up  around  the  industries.  Today  most  of  the  industries  have  departed,  but 
many  noxious  and  potentially  hazardous  facilities  remain.  Zoning  laws  restricting  the  prox- 
imity of  houses  to  such  facilities  do  not  apply  to  Greenpoint. 

Greenpoint 's  population  today  numbers  between  35,000  and  40,000,  including  many  im- 
migrants. Greenpoint  is  a  working-class  community,  predominantly  white,  with  the  majori- 
ty of  its  white  population  originating  (sometimes  at  one  or  two  generations '  remove)  from 
Eastern  Europe  (primarily  Poland),  Italy,  and  Ireland.  A  large  influx  of  Poles  has  occurred 
since  the  beginning  of  the  J  980s.  The  Latino  population  is  primarily  from  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  originally  Protestant,  now  largely  Catholic,  area  has  recently 
seen  the  influx  of  a  number  of  Muslims  from  Arab  coumries  and  from  Pakistan. 

Greenpoint,  once  a  lovely  green  area,  the  destination  of  picnickers  rowing  or  ferrying 
acorss  from  the  city  of  New  York,  is  now  a  heavily  polluted,  heavily  industrialized  com- 
munity succumbing  to  decay.  How  did  it  get  that  way?  A  city  is  itself  an  image  of  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  the  society  that  has  produced  it  In  earlier  times  jMwluctive  manufacturing 
sites  were  jmmarily  small  and  woven  into  the  fabric  of  most  urban  locales;  in  this,  Green- 
point provides  an  excellent  example.  By  the  late  nineteenth  century  the  waterfront  of  Green- 
point and  its  neighboring  community  of  Williamsburg  had  become  the  sites  of  large  facto- 
ries and  of  petroleum  and  sugar  refining.  Many  smaller  industries  also  located  there,  attract- 
ing immigrant  populations  from  various  European  countries  that  moved  there  for  work.  But 
modem  production  is  dominated  by  global  corporations  that  move  their  productive  sites  to 
one  locale,  their  assembly  sites  somewhere  else — to  other  cities  or  states  or  other  parts  of 
the  world,  wherever  labor  is  cheapest  and  tax  breaks,  health-and-safety  laws,  and  other  con- 
ditions are  the  most  favorable  to  their  bottom  lines.  Meanwhile,  former  sites  of  robust  man- 
ufacturing and  transportation,  often  along  rivers  and  canals,  become  the  collection  point  of 
undesirable  facilities  and  services,  of  toxic  substances  and  processes,  and  of  new  immi- 
grants and  superannuated  working-class  populations.  The  precipitously  declining  produc- 
tivity and  tax  base  of  such  communities,  and  their  relatively  powerless  populations,  lead  to 
the  withdrawal  of  city  services.  There  could  be  no  better  example  of  these  conditions  than 
Greenpoint. 

Industry 

shipbuilding  and  the  "black  arts" 

In  the  mid- 19th  century  a  financial  and  immigration  boom  drove  up  New  York  City  land 
prices  and  sent  the  shipyards  lining  the  East  River  waterfront  across  to  Brooklyn,  at  that 
time  still  a  pastoral  site  with  green,  rolling  hills.  From  1840  to  1860,  Greenpoint' s  fore- 
most industry  was  ship  building;  over  a  dozen  yards  were  sited  along  the  river.  The  East 
River  shipyards  were  rivaled  in  size  only  by  the  Clyde's  in  Scotland.  At  one  time,  the  in- 
dustry employed  a  third  to  a  half  of  Greenpoint's  population.  The  best-known  Greenpoint 
firms  included  Webb  &  Bell  and  John  Englis  «&  Son;  they  produced  many  famous  Ameri- 
can clipper  ships  and  packet  boats  and  the  luxurious  steamers  sailing  the  Hudson  and  Long 
Island  Sound. 

The  iron-clad  ship  MONITOR  was  built  in  Greenpoint  by  President  Lincoln's  decree  and  ac- 
cording to  the  specifications  of  the  Swedish-bom  engineer  John  &ncsson.  It  was  launched 
on  January  30, 1862;  it  bested  the  Confederacy's  MERRIMAC  on  March  9, 1862. 
Ship  building  in  Greenpoint  declined  after  the  Civil  War.  Iron  working  was  established, 
and  in  the  1870s,  iron  caissons  for  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  were  built  there.  In  1954  the  co- 
lossal sculpture  now  standing  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  of  U.S.  Marines  raising  the 
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flag  on  Iwo  Jima — the  largest  structure  ever  cast  in  bronze — was  cast  in  Greenpoint.  (Is 
there  an  irony  in  the  fact  that  the  event  commemorated  did  not  take  place  as  shown?) 

pottery,  glass,  and  porcelain 

Porcelain  and  china  were  well-established  in  Greenpoint  even  before  shipbuilding.  Pottery 
works  producing  the  first  hard  porcelain  in  America  were  begun  in  1848.  Items  produced 
in  Greenpoint  were  of  high  quality  and  won  recognition  for  artistic  merit 
A  glass  factory  was  founded  in  1852.  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  commissioned  White  House  ta- 
ble settings  from  this  firm.  By  1883,  18  of  the  20  glass  factories  in  Brooklyn  were  located 
in  Greenpoint,  as  were  all  the  porcelain  and  pottery  works  and  most  of  the  brass  foundries. 

other  Industries 

An  important  local  industry,  located  in  Williamsburg  on  the  East  River  watafront  just  to 
the  south  of  Greenpoint,  was  and  remains  sugar  refining.  The  American  Sugar  Refinery, 
now  Domino-Amstar,  was  the  world's  largest  A  large  pencil  factory  was  estj5)lished  near- 
by by  the  European  firm  Eberhard  Faber.  Wooden  boxes  as  well  as  machinery  and  boilers 
were  made  in  Greenpoint  and  breweries  operated  there.  Book  making  and  the  wholesale 
furniture  trade,  drug  plants,  and  scores  of  other  industries  were  established  in  Greenpoint- 
Williamsburg,  making  it  one  of  the  most  important  regional  manufacturing  districts. 

petroleum 

In  the  19th  century,  Greenpoint- Williamsburg  was  the  regional  oil-refining  center.  By 
1875,  about  50  refineries  were  operating  in  Brooklyn,  most  along  Newtown  Creek  and  the 
East  River,  with  the  greatest  number  located  in  Williamsbui;gh  on  Kent  Avenue. 

In  1867,  Charles  Pratt  built  America's  first  modem  oil  refinery,  the  Astral  Oil  Works, 
producing  a  smokeless  oil  for  indoor  lighting.  The  works  were  located  first  cm  the  banks  of 
Bushwick  Creek  and  then  on  Newtown  Creek.  Pratt,  who  founded  Pratt  Institute  and  Adel- 
phi  College  and  was  a  benefactor  of  several  other  institutions,  built  a  model  tenement,  the 
Astral  Apartments,  in  Greenpoint  in  1886.  These  buildings,  though  deteriorated,  are  still 
inhabited  Pratt  eventually  acquired  many  of  the  smaller  refineries  and  joined  with  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Rockefeller's  Standard  Oil  acquired  Astral  Oil  as  the  first  block  in  its  empire. 
The  refineries  burned  in  a  spectacular  (and  no  doubt  toxic)  fire  in  December  1930.  There  is 
no  longer  any  oil  refining  per  se  in  Greenpoint  but  petroleum  has  come  to  stay,  and  to 
cause  many  problems  for  Greenpoint 's  residents. 

current  industries 

Most  of  the  early  industries  are  gone.  The  Lumber  Exchange  remains,  the  largest  lumber 
transshipment  site  in  the  city.  At  present  there  are  many  vacant  industrial  sites  in  Green- 
point; some  areas  suggest  an  industrial  ghost  town.  Yet  there  are  many  industries  still  lo- 
cated there,  including  shoes,  plastics,  and  drugs,  oil  and  gas  depots,  paint  and  chemical 
factories,  as  well  as  textile  plants  and  storage  warehouses.  Many  of  these  industries  are 
significant  sources  of  toxic  emissions  and  other  pollutants. 

Oil  Plume 

OIL  PLUME  UNDER  GREENPOINT 

In  1978  the  Coast  Guard  discovered  a  huge  pool,  or  ''plume,''of  oil  under  Greenpoint 
17  million  gallons — more  than  the  Exxon  Valdez  spill  or  the  Braer  spill  of  Jan  1993 — ap- 
parently was  spilled  during  the  1950s  by  Mobil  Oil  during  its  operations.  After  squabbling 
over  responsibility,  Mobil  and  Amoco  began  pumping  out  the  oil  in  1980.  So  far  they  have 
recovered  only  2.2  million  gallons.  Oil  leakage  into  the  water  table  is  hazardous.  In  1988 
another  dangerous,  potentially  explosive  spill  into  city  sewers  occurred. 

Bhopal  in  Brooklyn? 

In  1984  a  terrible  accident  at  a  pesticide  plant  in  Bhopal,  India,  killed  2,500  people  and 
maimed  200,000.  Could  it  happen  in  New  York? 

A  Hunter  College  environmental  unit  CEHC,  chose  to  study  Greenpoint- Williamsburg — 
District  1: 
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The  area  has  the  highest  percentage  of  industrial  land  of  any  city  district,  and  the  residents 
have  a  history  of  environmental  activism. 


percent  of  industrial  lan( 
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1 2 1  companies  in  the  study  area  reported  handling  large  quantities  of  hazardous  chemicals. 

3 1  reported  storing  chemicals  on  the  U.S.  "extremely  hazardous"  list 

That  is  more  than  twice  as  many  such  companies  as  anywhere  else  in  the  city. 

The  Hunter  environmental  unit  focused  on  11  of  these  companies.  Rve  are  in  Greenpoint 
TTie  largest  number  are  in  the  electroplating  indu^ry,  the  others  make  dyes,  cosmetics,  pig- 
ments, cleaning  products,  and  adhesives.  ft-oximity  to  residences  increases  the  hazard. 
Some  of  the  "extremely  hazardous"  chemicals  are: 

ammonia  hydrochloric  add  sodium  cyanide 

cadmium  oxide  hydroquinonephenol  sulfuric  acid 

dimethyl-phenylenediamine  nitric  add 

formaldehyde  potassium  cyanide 

GAS  AND  OIL 

There  is  no  longer  any  oil  refining  in  the  area,  but  Greenpoint-Williamsburg  remains  a  ma- 
jor site  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  storage.  Newtown  Creek,  along  which  most  oil  and 
gas  storage  sites  are  located,  is  terribly  polluted  and  spreads  its  pollution  into  the  East 
River. 

The  16  largest  facilities  store  89  million  gallons  of  oil  and  gasoline 

32  million  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas 
20  million  gallons  of  liquefied  natural  gas  (LNG). 
Eleven  of  these  facilities  are  in  Greenpoint  Three  of  them — Brooklyn  Union  Gas,  Con 
Edison,  and  Mobil  Oil — can  each  store  more  than  20  million  gallons  of  fuel  products. 
Eleven  are  closer  to  residences  than  is  allowable  elsewhere. 

The  Liquefied  Natural  Gas  (LNG)  facility  was  opposed  by  the  Fire  Department  and  lacks 
currently  required  safety  measures.  LNG  is  a  very  highly  volatile  and  explosive  substance. 
Most  of  the  facilities  are  connected  to  interstate  pipelines  running  under  Greenpoint  streets. 
Some  move  many  thousands  of  gallons  a  day  by  truck  through  the  streets. 

hazardous  waste 

400,(XX3  gallons  of  contaminated  waste  oil  from  New  Jersey  was  illegally  dumped  into  a 
hole  at  the  abandoned  Manhattan  Adhesives  Plant,  near  the  Greenpoint  Avenue  Bridge. 

The  only  licensed  nuclear-waste  facility  in  the  city  is  in  Williamsburg.  It  is  licensed  to 
handle  aJl  levels  of  nuclear  waste  below  spent  nuclear  fuel  rods. 

The  Stench  Is  Not  to  Be  Believed 

By  far  the  largest  sewage-treatment  plant  in  New  York  City  sits  on  32  acres  in  Greenpoint, 
on  Newtown  Creek.  The  Newtown  Creek  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  last  was  last  upgraded 
in  1967.  It  is  the  most  outdated  plant  in  the  city.  Its  discharge  hasn't  passed  feder^  stan- 
dards for  20  years. 

Capacity:  310  million  gallons  per  day 

Intake  in  June  1991:   317  million  gallons  per  day 

(The  Times  says  it  is  23  million  gallons  per  day  over  capacity) 
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The  next  largest  plants:      Wards  Island,  250  (266)  million  gallons  per  day 

Hunts  Point  200  (157)  million  gallons  per  day 
North  River  (Harlem),  170  ( 190)  million  gallons  per  day 

The  plant  prxx^esses  one- fifth  of  the  city's  waste  water  and  serves  a  24-square  mile  area: 

the  West  Side  of  Manhattan  below  14th  St 

the  East  Side  of  Manhattan  below  72nd  St 

Brooklyn  north  of  Eastern  Parkway  and  part  of  Queens. 
All  waste  from  these  areas  flows  to  Greenpoint  When  someone  on  Sutton  Place  flushes 
the  toilet  the  waste  flows  to  Greenpoint  When  someone  on  Delancey  Street  takes  a  show- 
er, the  water  flows  to  Greenpoint  When  a  storm  drain  fills  up  in  Soho,  the  waste  flows  to 
Greenpoint 

A  state  judge  ruled  against  the  plant  in  1988  and  ordered  an  $850,000  Environmaital  B«ie- 
fits  Program  to  support  citizens'  environmental  efforts.  The  city  continues  to  plan  the 
plant's  expansion  and  to  build  the  new  Navy  Yard  incinerator,  demanding  that  the  citizens' 
groups  focus  on  smaller-scale  problems. 

In  the  late  1980s  the  Newtown  Creek  plant  began  emitting  a  noxious  odor  that  blanketed 
the  entire  neighborhood.  (Similar  odors  from  the  newer  North  River  plant  in  Harlem  re- 
ceived much  more  public  attention.)  A  community  group  forced  the  city  and  state  environ- 
mental agencies  to  monitor  and  regulate  the  plant  It  forced  a  temporary  halt  in  the  city's 
planned  expansion  of  the  plant  The  future  is  uncertain. 

Irene  Klemaitowicz,  community  activist 

How  long  do  you  want  me  to  stand  still  while  you  are  peeing  in  my  shoes  ? 

What's  that  Ash  All  over  the  Street? 

"We  are  becoming  the  garbage  dump  of  the  city. " — ^Qizabeth  Roncketti,  community  activist 

The  city  operates  a  huge  incinerator  in  Greenpoint  which  bums  8  percent  of  the  city's  trash. 
The  Greenpoint  Incinerator  violates  state  and  federal  environmental  standards  and  has  had 
no  license  since  1984.  The  city  will  not  release  figures  on  its  waste  volume.  It  is  thought  to 
bum  1,000  tons  of  garbage  a  day.  The  residual  ash  is  removed  by  barge. 

Even  leaving  aside  the  illegal  dumps  of  asbestos  under  the  Brooklyn  Queens  Expressway, 
too  much  garbage  flows  through  Greenpoint 
Many  private  carting  companies  are  based  there. 

Residents  discover«i  a  sudden  proliferation  of  "waste-transfer  stations" — 38  in  1989.  In- 
creased dumping  fees  in  the  metrtqwlitan  region  led  to  their  creation.  Garbage  is  brought  to 
transfer  stations  for  short  periods  before  going  to  a  permanent  site.  The  gaAage  tm^ks  in- 
crease air  pollution  and  accidait  risk;  the  facilities  occasion  noxious  odors,  illegal  dumping 
and  burning,  and  other  infractions. 

Community  pressure,  and  the  end  of  the  mid-80s  building  boom,  has  caused  some  abate- 
ment of  the  [xoblem. 

Many  men  have  been  lured  from  Poland  by  the  hopes  of  jobs  removing  asbestos  for  forty 
dollars  an  hour.  Such  wages  do  not  exist  but  asbestos  removal  is  a  common  occupation 
for  Polish  residents,  legal  and  illegal.  Not  long  after  being  heralded  for  their  initiative,  the 
principals  of  Greenpoint' s  Hudson  Asbestos  Training  Institute  were  indicted  for  selling  il- 
legal asbestos-removal  licenses,  bogus  social  security  cards,  and  so  on.  This  particular  "In- 
stitute" is  now  closed,  but  illegal  acitivity — including  the  sale  of  papers — continues. 

Lots  of  People,  Lots  of  Poison 

Greenpoint-Williamsburg  has  the  highest  rate  of  stomach  cancer  in  the  city.  Rates  of  leuke- 
mia and  of  nervous-system  cancer  in  boys  are  amcmg  the  highest 
Residents  are  50%  more  likely  to  contract  these  cancCTS  than  otho"  city  residents. 

Greenpoint  may  well  be  the  most  toxic  community  in  New  York  City.  A  thousand  firms 
spew  hundreds  of  tons  of  toxic  pollutants  into  the  district's  air.  Almost  3  million  pounds  of 
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regulated  toxics  were  emitted  in  1987.  Toxics  are  recorded  only  by  the  figures  that  busi- 
nesses report  to  the  city,  according  to  a  selected  list 
Small  firms  and  those  only  partly  located  in  the  area  are  excluded. 

The  city's  Newtown  Creek  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  and  the  city's  Greenpoint  Incinerator, 
are  exempt  from  reporting. 

Also  excluded  is  vehicular  pollution  from  the  area's  very  heavy  traffic. 
Only  smoke-stack  emissions  are  regulated.  But  fugitive  emissions,  occurring  near 
ground  level,  are  10  to  40  times  more  harmful.  Fugitive  emissions  result  from  leaks,  spills, 
or  production  processes,  or  through  ventilation  systems. 

The  major  sources  of  lead  pollution,  because  they  do  not  stem  from  industrial  production  or 
storage,  are  not  included  in  this  study. 

Even  with  these  significant  exclusions: 

•Reported  emissions  were  60  times  greater  than  the  U.S.  average.  Population  density  is 

400  times  the  average. 

•In  1987, 1 1  companies  reported  emitting  220  thousand  pounds  of  toxic  chemicals. 

•In  1988, 1 1  companies  reported  emitting  253  thousand  pounds  of  toxic  chemicals. 

•In  both  years  only  13  %  were  deliberate  stack  emissions;  87  %  were  "fugitive"  emissions. 

•In  1987, 61  %  of  the  regulated  emissions  were  carcinogens  or  reproductive  toxins. 

•In  1988, 78%  were  carcinogens  or  reproductive  toxins. 

•An  additional  190  companies  in  two  zip-code  areas  rcpwrted  annual  stack  emissions  of 

almost  352  pounds  of  toxic  chemicals. 

•An  estimated  total  emissions  of  2.9  million  pounds  were  released. 

"the  garden  spot  of  the  world" 


Population 
per  square  mile 

Toxics  per  sq.  mi. 
per  year 

United  States 

64 

75  lbs. 

New  York  State 

371 

2,001 

New  York  City 

23,416 

4,182 

Brooklyn 

31,872 

932 

Greenpoint-Wiliiamsbu 

rg 

28,400 

44,099  lbs. 

estimated  actual 

total 

/or 

Greenpoint-  Williamsburg: 

580,000  lbs. 

If  You  Lived  Here... 

TTie  Mespaetches — or  Canarsie? — Indians,  of  the  Algonquian  Nation,  lived  along  the  Mas- 
peth  Kills.  In  1638  or  1647,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  traded  them  goods  for  a  parcel 
of  land.  Dutch  sailors  named  the  area  Green  Hoek,  or  Green  Point  During  Revolutionary 
War  days,  there  were  only  five  houses  in  Green  Point  all  belonging  to  related  individuals. 
In  1832  and  1833,  Neziah  Bliss  and  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott  bought  two  parcels  of  farmland. 
Bliss  had  the  area  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  streets.  The  muddy  ground  meant  most  houses 
had  to  be  up  on  stilts.  The  first  public  highway  was  built  in  1838.  Regular  ferry  service  to 
New  York  was  begun,  drawing  picnickers  to  Greenpoint's  country  shores.  The  population 
was  300  in  1838,  about  15,000  by  1855. 

Greenpoint  was  annexed  to  Brooklyn  in  1855,  and  Brooklyn  was  absorbed — not  without 
opposition — into  the  city  of  New  Ywk  in  1898.  At  that  point,  industry  began  moving  in. 

The  first  residents  were  Dutch  and  Huguenot  (French)  farmers.  The  establishment  of  ship- 
yards and  the  pottery,  glass,  porcelain,  and  brass  making  industries  in  the  mid- 19th  century 
attracted  English,  French,  and  Scottish  workers.  Irish  and  Germans  soon  followed. 
Charles  Pratt  established  America's  first  modem  refinery,  Astral  Oil  Works,  in  Greenpoint 
in  1867.  Many  other  industries,  such  as  jute  mills  and  breweries,  came  and  went 
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Little  Poland 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  many  Poles  settled  in  Greenpoint,  to  work  in  local  industries. 
The  term  "Little  Poland"  stems  from  this  period.  Sl  Stanislaus  Kostka,  built  in  1896,  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  Polish  church  in  the  country. 

Immigration  from  Poland  dramatically  increased  after  World  War  Two,  particularly  after 
the  imposition  of  martial  law  there  in  the  early  1980s.  Many  men  came  to  work  awhile, 
save  money,  and  go  home.  Now  that  pattern  is  likely  to  be  changing. 
There  are  about  15,000  Poles  in  Greenpoint,  in  a  total  population  of  45,000  to  50,000. 

population  patterns 

Greenpoint's  residents  are  largely  working  class  and  semi-skilled. 


median  income 


Greenpoint- Williamsburg 

Brooklyn 

New  York  City 


$19,420 
24,377 
29,016 


1990 

$23,497 
31,980 
37,891 


♦adjusted  by  national  cost  of  living  inflator  1.71 


percentage  of  those  25  or  older  with  less  than  high- 
school  degree 


Greenpoint- Williamsburg 

Brooklyn 

New  York  City 


1980 

60% 

43 

38 


1990 

52% 
36 

32 


Ethnic  groups  (Census 

bureau  designations).  1990    1 

%  of  popu- 

ulation 

White  non-hispanic 

71,828 

46.0  % 

Black  non-hispanic 

11,244 

7.2 

Hispanic 

67,950 

43.5 

Asian,  Pacific  island 

4,945 

25 

American  Indian, 

Eskimo- Aleut 

295 

0.1 

Otho- 

610 

0.4 

immigration  to  G 

reenpoint  (zipcode 

11222) 

^11  immigrants 

4,123 

100.0   % 

Poland 

1,927 

46.7 

Guyana 

496 

12.0 

Dominican  Rqnjblic 

313 

7.6 

Colombia 

248 

6.0 

Ecuador 

184 

4.5 

China 

99 

2.4 

Pakistan 

97 

2.4 

Nicaragua 

83 

2.0 

Korea 

63 

1.5 

Peru 

51 

1.2 

All  others 

562 

13.6 
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Many  Italians  settled  in  Greenpoint  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  after  World  War 
Two  the  population  declined.  There  is  still  a  thriving  Italian  community  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Brooklyn-Queens  Expressway.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  many  Puerto  Ricans  settled  in 
the  northern  end  of  Manhattan  Avenue,  near  the  river,  but  the  Latino  (Hispanic)  population 
of  Williamsburg  is  much  larger,  both  in  actual  numbers  and  proportionally.  The  arrival  of 
the  Latino  resid^ts  occasion^  conflict,  but  this  situation  apparently  has  improved. 
Greenpoint  has  many  churches,  including  the  earliest,  Protestant  churches;  several  grand 
Catholic  churches;  Ptentecostal  churches,  sevwal  Latino-oriented;  a  synagogue,  seemingly 
disused;  and  halls  of  worship  serving  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and  such  smdl  doiominations 
as  MahikarL  The  Muslim  mosque,  temporarily  housed,  is  seeking  to  buy  a  building. 
Tum-of-the-century  immigration  was  accompanied  by  a  conscious  mission  on  the  part  of 
American  institutions  to  assist  the  newcomws  to  "Americanize."  This  meant  the  creation  or 
sponsorship  of  many  local  activities  and  new  instituticms,  including  Young  Men's  Qmstian 
Association  facilities  and  Cam^ie  libraries,  and  the  ^xmsorship  of  many  activities  and  ea- 
talainmaits  for  young  people.  Although  the  "Y"  and  the  library  still  exist,  most  other  signs 
of  shared  community  life  outside  the  various  churches  have  faded  away.  The  Polish  com- 
munity, which  is  the  most  int>minent  because  of  its  size,  organizes  secular  entotainments, 
clubs,  and  social  events;  surely  oth^  ethnic  and  national  groups  do  so  as  well. 
In  recent  years,  varying  numbers  of  Guyanese,  Dominicans,  Central  Amoicans,  Colombi- 
ans, Peruvians,  Chinese,  Pakistanis,  Koreans,  Egyptians,  and  Yemeni  have  been  moving 
to  Greenpoint  Immigrants  come  to  live  near  friends,  to  take  advantage  of  the  relatively  low 
rents,  and  to  wcrk  nearby.  Some  establish  small  businesses,  including  groc^es,  conveni- 
ence stores,  and  cut-rate  variety  stores.  The  children  attend  mostly  public  schools,  but  ma- 
ny Muslim  children  also  obtain  religious  and  cultural  education.  (There  are  also  several 
well -established  Catholic  schools  in  Greenpoint)  Many  think  of  leaving  because  they  feel 
the  drug  trade  poses  a  threat  to  their  children.  The  Jewish  max:hants  on  the  main  shopping 
street,  Manhattan  Avenue,  are  mostly  gwie,  though  few  evCT  lived  in  the  area. 

gentrification 

Greenpoint's  poor  subway  connections  to  Manhattan  have  helped  keq>  the  area  from  exper- 
iencing the  gentrification  of  othw  areas,  including  Williamsburg's  North  Side.  Housing 
stock  is  very  old,  and  houses  are  often  sold  without  even  coming  onto  the  market  The  col- 
lapse of  the  housing  market  has  caused  even  minor  dreams  of  gentrification  to  recede.  Yet 
the  city  continues  to  back,  against  community  wishes,  a  luxury-condominium  project  of 
watra^nt  high-rise  buildings. 

artists 

Artists  have  been  living  in  Williamsburg  for  at  least  tw«ity  years.  The  influx  increased  dur- 
ing the  1980s,  and  the  North  Side  has  a  significant  artist  presence.  Grerapoint  also  has  a 
number  of  artist  residents,  mostly  young  renters.  There  was  a  small  attempt  by  some,  in- 
cluding one  or  two  small-scale  r^-estate  developers,  to  link  the  formation  of  art  galloies 
with  gentrification  efforts.  The  few  more  recognized  galleries  located  in  Greaipoint,  such 
as  Ledis-Flam  and  Minor  Injury,  have  closed  or  moved  to  Manhattan. 

homelessness 

The  abandoned  Greenpoint  Hospital  was  made  into  a  huge  armory-style  shelter  for  home- 
less people  in  the  mid- 1980.  Community  pressure  reinforced  city  policy  changes  that  led  to 
the  closing  of  mass  shelter  such  as  this. 

At  present  Greenpoint- Williamsburg  has  facilities  to  house  about  650  single  homeless 
people  temporarily  and  anodier  88  longer-term  single-room-occupancy  accommodations. 

Heavy    Traffic 

Greenpoint  has  extremely  heavy  vehicular  traffic.  In  the  1950s  Robert  Moses  rammed  the 
Brooklyn-Queens  Expressway,  or  BQE,  through  the  neighborhood. 
In  the  1960s,  as  one  of  Moses'  last  gasps,  a  local  street  (Oakland  St)  running  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  BQE  was  demolished  to  make  way  for  McGuinness  Boulevard — named  for  Joe 
McGuinness,  the  local  politician  who  called  Greenfwint  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  THE  WORIJ). 
(This,  ironically  or  not  remains  Greenpoint's  slogan,  emblazoned  on  its  flag.)  The  streets. 
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houses,  businesses,  and  residents  had  to  give  way  to  provide  for  traffic  to  go  easily  from 
Queens,  across  the  Pulaski  Bridge  over  Newtown  Creek,  and  to  the  BQE 
McGuinness  Boulevard — creating  instant  blight — ^was  built  primarily  to  serve  the  oil  com- 
panies on  both  sides  of  Newtown  Creek.  Mc^il  alone  moves  44  thousand  gallons  per  day 
by  truck.  The  heaviest  vehicles,  including  double-trailer  trucks,  oil  and  gas  trucks,  and  gar- 
bage trucks,  race  down  this  street-level  road,  a  de  facto  highway  through  the  community. 

The  BQE  and  the  Pulaski  Bridge  are  undergoing  major  renovations  and  expansions  that 
will  occupy  several  years.  The  resulting  traffic  slowdown  increase  the  amount  of  lead  and 
asbestos  raining  down  from  these  elevated  roadways  onto  city  streets. 

More  Flows — Money  and  Drugs 

A  lot  of  money  flows  through  Greenpoint  that  doesn't  go  into  the  pockets  of  its  residents. 
Money-storage  warehouses  and  armored-car  services  are  located  there.  In  Decembw  1992, 
with  the  help  of  an  employee,  thieves  stole  over  8  million  dollars  from  the  Hudson  Armor- 
ed Car  Service,  three  short  blocks  from  the  94th  Precinct  stationhouse. 

In  addition,  a  mob  presence  in  the  community  may  be  surmised. 

A  large  volume  of  drugs  flow  through  Greenpoint  There  is  not  much  for  teen-agers  to  do 
in  Greenpoint — no  movie  theaters,  no  bowling  alleys,  no  video  arcades — and  a  drug  cul- 
ture flourishes,  as  in  many  poor  neighborhoods.  In  1992,  exposure  of  a  drug  ring  tluit  in- 
cluded active-duty  police  officers  operating  out  of  the  stationhouse  created  a  scan^. 
The  94th  Precinct,  located  in  the  relatively  low-crime,  largely  white,  working-class  neigh- 
borhood of  Greenpoint,  has  a  reputation  as  a  "R  &  R,"  or  rest  and  rehabilitation,  facility 
for  police  offica's — a  place  for  even  "mad  dogs"  to  chill  out 

Not  One  More  (Bad)  Thing  in  My  Back  Yard 

Greenpoint  (and  Williamsburg)  has  a  long  tradition  of  community  activism  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  That  activism  amtinues,  not  only  to  protect  the  residents  from  fiirtho"  environmental 
insults  but  to  attract  nonpolluting  industries  and  to  build  housing.  Very  little  new  housing 
has  been  built  in  the  area,  although  the  ground  has  just  been  broken  for  a  building  provid- 
ing subsidized  housing  for  the  elderly  poor.  Little  industry  is  likely  to  locate  there  while  re- 
cessionary conditions  prevail. 

Community  groups,  with  city  funding,  have  also  been  meeting  with  consultants  kx  several 
years  to  froduce  a  plan  for  the  development  of  the  waterfront  which  has  falleo  into  decrep- 
itude and  provides  for  almost  no  public  access.  The  community  hopes  to  develop  it  for  ev- 
eryone's use.  Despite  the  building  slump  and  the  suggestions  that  the  waterlhiot  might  be 
set  aside  for  community  use,  the  city  is  backing  a  giant  waterfront  luxury  condominium 
project  of  high-rise  buildings  completely  out  of  scale  witii  the  neighborbood. 

A  main  effort  of  community  activists  is  to  compel  environmental  laws  on  the  books  to  be 
applied  to  city  facilities  and  businesses.  In  this  it  has  had  some  success,  however  limited. 
At  present,  the  city  continues  to  plan  giant  environmentally  questionable  projects  in  and 
around  the  area.  It  plans  to  "upgrade"  and  expand  the  noxious  Newtown  Creek  Sewage 
Treatment  Hant  It  is  moving  toward  building  a  sludge-treatment  plant  on  the  Brooklyn 
watCTfront;  the  secondary  site  is  in  Greenpoint  Sludge,  aside  from  the  biological  hazards  it 
poses  in  its  raw  state,  is  omtaminated  with  heavy  m^s. 

The  city  is  planning  a  gigantic  incinerator  just  south  of  Williamsburg  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  a  facility  which  knowledgeable  residents,  community  and  environmental  groups,  and 
every  elected  local  representative  opposes.  The  New  York  Times,  in  backing  the  Navy 
Yard  Incinerator,  refeired  to  residents  opposing  it  as  having  been  misled  by  their  leaders. 
One  might  for  a  change,  suggest  locating  the  new  incinerator  at  the  Times  building. 

Greenpointers  and  Williamsburg  residents — often  with  the  support  of  local  representatives 
— continue  to  demand  information,  to  badger  local,  state,  and  federal  officials,  and  to  orga- 
nize around  pressing  issues. 

martha  rosier,  greenpoint,  1993 
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TESTIMONY  OF  BROOKLYN  BOROUGH  PRESIDENT  HOWARD  GOLDEN 
BEFORE  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  AND  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS  REGARDING 
THE  HEALTH  IMPACTS  OF  THE  GREENPOINT  SOLID  WASTE  INCINERATOR 

July  8^  1994 

My  name  is  Chris  Boyd^  Special  Assistant  for 
Environmental  Policy  to  Brooklyn  Borough  President  Howard 
Golden.  On  behalf  of  Brooklyn  Borough  President  Golden^  I 
THANK  Congressman  Towns^  Congresswoman  Maloney  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  Human  Resources  and 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub-Committee  for  holding  this 

important  forum.   I  AM  PLEASED  TO  PRESENT  THE  BOROUGH 

President's  testimony. 

It  is  critical  that  we  examine  the  cumulative  HEALTH 
IMPACTS  OF  THE  GrEENPOINT  INCINERATOR  WHICH^  THOUGH  NOW 

closed^  burned  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  garbage 
with  virtually  no  pollution  controls.  i  commend  the 
Committee  for  requesting  testimony  that  evaluates  the 

IMPACT  of  the  GrEENPOINT  INCINERATOR  IN  RELATION  TO  OTHER 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS  PRESENT  IN  THE  GrEENPOINT/ 

Williamsburg  community.  Given  that  this  is  a  mixed  use 

AREA/  with  both  RESIDENTIAL  HOUSING  AND  MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES/  GOVERNMENT  MUST  BE  SENSITIVE  THE  NUMBER  OF 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS  FACING  GrEENPOINT/ 

Williamsburg. 

On  January  24^  1994^  I  had  the  opportunity  to  express 

MY  VIEWS  CONCERNING  THE  PROPOSED  BROOKLYN  NaVY  YARD 
incinerator  AND  MY  BELIEF  THAT  EVEN  STATE  OF  THE  ART 
INCINERATORS  HAVE  SIGNIFICANT  NEGATIVE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
IMPACTS  ON  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES.  TODAY  WE  ARE  DISCUSSING  THE 
DAMAGING  IMPACTS  OF  AN  ANTIQUATED^  UNCONTROLLED^  MASS  BURN 
INCINERATOR  THAT  OPERATED  FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS  WITH  NO 
POLLUTION  CONTROLS^  RELEASING  UNTOLD  AMOUNTS  OF  MERCURY^ 
LEAD^  CADMIUM  AND  OTHER  POLLUTANTS  INTO  THIS  COMMUNITY.  ThE 
ONLY  EMISSION  STANDARD  IN  THE  GREENPOINT  InCINERATOR' S  NeW 

York  State  permit  was  for  particulate  matter. 

Beyond  the  air  emissions^  we  also  know  that 
incinerator  ash  can  be  highly  toxic.  recently^  the  united 
States  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  incinerator  ash  that  does 
NOT  pass  the  USEPA's  toxicity  tests  must  be  treated  as  a 
hazardous  waste.  This  ruling  will  significantly  increase 
the  cost  of  incineration  and  substantiates  my  long-held 
contention  that  incineration  is  an  inherently  toxic 
PROCESS.  For  the  proposed  Navy  Yard  Incinerator^  this 

RULING  WILL  COST  NeW  YoRK  CiTY  A  MINIMUM  OF  $20^000  A  DAY 
OVER  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  INCINERATOR.  GiVEN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  ASH 
HANDLED  AT  THE  GrEENPOINT  INCINERATOR/  THIS  SITE  SHOULD  BE 
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INVESTIGATED  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THERE  HAS  NOT  BEEN  SOIL 
CONTAMINATION. 

It  is  DIFFICULT  TO  QUANTIFY  THE  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT 
RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  GrEENPOINT  INCINERATOR  AND  LOCAL 
HEALTH  EFFECTS  BECAUSE^  TO  OUR  KNOWLEDGE^  THERE  HAS  NOT 
BEEN  A  COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  HEALTH  IMPACTS  OF 
INCINERATION.   To  MAKE  THE  CAUSE  AND  EFFECT  RELATIONSHIP 
MORE  DIFFICULT^  THE  NUMBER  OF  POLLUTION  SOURCES  WITHIN  THE 
GrEENPOINT/WiLLIAMSBURG  COMMUNITY  CONFOUNDS  DATA  ASSESSING 
THE  IMPACTS  OF  JUST  ONE  FACILITY. 

ThUS^  I  URGE  THIS  SUB-COMMITTEE  TO  DEVELOP  A  PROPOSAL 
THAT  WOULD  REQUIRE  THE  APPROPRIATE  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  TO 
CONDUCT  FOLLOW-UP  HEALTH  STUDIES  ON  INCINERATION.   STUDIES 
HAVE  BEEN  CONDUCTED  BY  THE   USEPA  ON  THE  HEALTH  IMPACTS  OF 
LANDFILLS.  GiVEN  THE  NUMBER  OF  OPERATING  AND  PROPOSED 
INCINERATORS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY^  PERHAPS  IT  IS  TIME  FOR  A 
SIMILAR  STUDY  BY  THE  USEPA  ON  INCINERATION.   In  DEVELOPING 
THIS  PROPOSAL^  IT  WOULD  BE  MY  HOPE  THAT  THE  INCINERATORS 
STUDIED  WOULD  BE  VIEWED  WITHIN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THEIR 
SURROUNDINGS.   ThE  HEALTH  IMPACTS  OF  INCINERATION  MUST  BE 
UNDERSTOOD  WITHIN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  OTHER  ONGOING  EXPOSURES^ 
ESPECIALLY  WHEN  CONSIDERING  THE  CUMULATIVE  AND  SYNERGISTIC 
EFFECTS  OF  MANY  TOXIC  COMPOUNDS.   INCINERATORS  DO  NOT 
OPERATE  IN  ISOLATION  AND  THEIR  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  HEALTH 
IMPACTS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  STUDIED  IN  ISOLATION  FROM  OTHER 
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SOURCES  OF  POLLUTION.  It  HAS  BEEN  THE  DILIGENCE  OF  THIS 
COMMUNITY  THAT  HAS  RAISED  OUR  AWARENESS  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF 
THESE  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS.    THROUGH  SUCH  FORUMS  AS 

THE  Greenpoint/Williamsburg  Environmental  Benefits 

PROGRAM^  A  unique  COLLABORATION  OF  CITIZENS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

working  together^  this  community  has  come  together  to 
provide  practical  solutions  to  improving  its  local 
environment. 

New  York  City^  like  other  large  cities  across  the 
United  Sates>  is  struggling  to  manage  the  disposal  of  its 
SOLID  waste.  However^  incineration  is  neither  the 
environmentally  nor  economically  sound  option.  There  are 
alternatives,  a  fully  integrated  recycling  program  can^ 
and  does^  remove  a  significant  portion  of  the  waste  stream 
at  a  far  lower  cost  than  incineration^  with  the  added 
benefit  of  being  labor  intensive  and  providing  the  raw 
material  for  material  reprocessing  and  remanufactur ing . 
Additionally^  export  is  an  option  that  is  working  across 
the  country.  however^  i  have  maintained  that  the  current 
process  of  landfill  design  and  siting  can  be  improved. 

As  THE  RESIDENTS  OF  GrEENPOI NT/WiLLI AMSBURG  WILL 
TESTIFY^  THE  GrEENPOINT  INCINERATOR  HAS  SIGNIFICANTLY 
IMPACTED  THEIR  QUALITY  OF  LIFE.   ALTHOUGH  THE  GrEENPOINT 

Incinerator  is  now  closed^  this  community  is  still  faced 

WITH  THE  PROPOSED  BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD  INCINERATOR.   UnTIL  WE 
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HAVE  FULLY  EVALUATED  THE  HEALTH  IMPACTS  OF  THE  GrEENPOINT 
INCINERATOR/  THE  PROPOSED   BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD  INCINERATOR 
MUST  NOT  BE  BUILT,  We  MUST  DEMONSTRATE  TO  THE  MayOR  AND 
OTHER  ELECTED  OFFICIALS  THAT  THE  TRUE  ECONOMIC/  HEALTH  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  COSTS  OF  INCINERATION  AND  ENCOURAGE  THE 
FEDERAL/  STATE  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  TO  COMBINE  THEIR  EFFORTS 
TO  ASSESS  THE  CUMULATIVE  IMPACT  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
DEGRADATION  IN  THE  WiLLI AMSBURG/GrEENPOINT  COMMUNITY.  We 
MUST  TAKE  THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  GrEENPOINT  INCINERATOR  AS  A 

signal  to  both  evaluate  its  impact  on  the  community  and 
move  forward  in  addressing  other  significant  sources  of 
pollution. 

Thank  You. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SUSAN  MOLINARI 
Subconmiit'tee  on  Human  Resources  and  Intergovernmental  Relations 

Hearing  on  Linden  Incinerator 
August  8,  1994 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  hearing. 
The  placement  of  the  proposed  GAF  incinerator  less  than  half  a  mile 
from  Staten  Island  makes  this  an  issue  of  great  concern  to  my 
constituents  so  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  concerns  we  in  Staten  Island  have  about  the  GAF  proposal. 

The  proposed  incinerator  is  expected  to  burn  up  to  50,000  tons 
of  hazardous  waste  a  year,  taken  from  industrial  and  Superfund 
cleanup  sites.  This  activity  will  take  place  in  close  proximity  to 
several  existing  chemical  facilities  that  already  spew  tons  of 
pollution  into  the  air. 

The  fact  that  Staten  Island  sits  downwind  of  these  plants  and 
has  the  highest  incidence  of  respiratory  illness  of  any  county  in 
the  state  of  New  York  is  no  mere  coincidence.  Staten  Islanders  are 
understandably  concerned  about  a  hazardous  waste  incinerator  adding 
to  the  pollution  that  is  wrecking  the  health  of  so  many  people 
already. 

Another  issue  of  concern  is  how  hazardous  materials  would  be 
transported  to  the  proposed  site.  The  New  Jersey  Hazardous  Waste 
Facilities  Siting  Commission  decided  that  hazardous  waste  materials 
can  be  "safely"  transported  to  the  GAF  site  either  by  rail  or  by 
means  of  a  direct  off-ramp  from  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  onto  the 
GAF  site. 

GAF  has  stated,  however,  that  use  of  rail  would  not  be 
economically  feasible,  making  the  Turnpike  the  sole  possible  method 
of  transporting  waste  to  the  facility.  To  facilitate  this,  GAF  has 
proposed  the  construction  of  a  private  off-ramp  from  the  Turnpike 
to  the  incinerator  site. 

I,  along  with  Representatives  Franks,  Menendez,  Payne,  and 
Torricelli,  have  asked  the  Investigations  &  oversight  Subcommittee 
of  the  Public  Works  &  Transportation  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  matter  of  building  such  an  off -ramp.  As  you  know,  the  Public 
Works  &  Transportation  Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials  and  over  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  of  which  the  Turnpike  is  a  part. 

The  hearing  would  address  several  important  issues  raised  by 
the  proposal. 

First,  is  it  appropriate  to  construct  an  off -ramp  on  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  private 
entity? 
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Second,  it  appears  under  current  law  that,  because  the 
Turnpike  was  constructed  without  federal  funding,  that  the  federal 
government  has  no  direct  role  in  deciding  whether  such  a  ramp 
should  be  constructed  for  the  transport  of  hazardous  materials. 

Should  there  be  changes  in  the  law  to  ensure  a  federal  role? 

Next,  a  consequence  of  the  GAF  proposal  is  that  all  hazardous 
waste  traffic  going  to  the  incinerator  site  would  be  forced  onto 
the  Turnpike,  thus  exposing  all  users  of  that  roadway  to  the 
dangers  posed  by  such  materials  in  the  event  of  an  accident.  In 
some  instances,  depending  on  the  point  of  origin,  using  the 
Turnpike  might  cause  materials  to  go  by  a  longer  route  than  they 
would  otherwise.  The  Subcommittee  would  hopefully  address  these 
issues  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  unresolved  questions  of  public 
health  and  safety  surrounding  the  GAF  incinerator  proposal  and  I 
commend  you  and  this  subcommittee  for  providing  this  forum  and 
c?lling  attention  to  this  important  issue. 

I  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  today. 
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